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DOWN THERE ON THE FIRING LINE, 
you’ve set your sights and you’re 
holding steadily. “Commence fir- 
ing!’ Now there’s nothing between you 
and a good score. Or is there? Let’s see... 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF PETERS, because it’s not only labo- 
ratory-tested, but receives the benefit of parallel 
research in live storage. That’s another reason why 


HOW ABOUT YOUR AMMUNITION? Did it pass 
it pays to ask for ‘‘Peters’’. 


probes like this accelerated aging test, 

where a few weeks’ storage at high tem- ——— 
peratures in a laboratory oven compares with ETER KY ( al DOND 
months of ordinary storage . . . proving that Nz Se” 
powder, priming mixture, and bullet lubricants PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co.,Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. 


can stand up under adverse conditions? MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 
Police Match is a trade mark; Target is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Peters Cartridge Dtviston. 
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500 Consecutive Shots at 50 Feet 
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100 SHOTS—109 GROups, EACH ] 


Made with Winchester Leader Staynless 22 
Long Rifle cartridges, fired consecutively with- 


out cleaning, in machine rest, at 50 feet. Target 


actual size 








0 SHOTS 






with WINCHESTER LEADERS 


TRADE MARK 


O show you what can be done with Winchester Lead- 

er Staynless .22 Long Rifle cartridges, here are 500 
consecutive shots with one rifle, fired at 50 feet, all on a 
single sheet of paper, in groups of 10 shots and 100 shots. 
This test target was shot on the Winchester testing range 
with a Winchester Heavy Barrel Model 52 Target rifle, in 
a machine rest. The entire 500 shots were fired without any 
cleaning of the barrel and with time out only to cool it 
between each string of 100 shots. 

Examine the target carefully. You will find that out of 
the entire 500 shots only a single shot would have failed 
to cut the 10-ring of an official N.R.A. 50-foot target. 
Even that one is so close that a plug must be used to prove 
it wouldn't quite rate a ten. 

While not special match cartridges—being Winchester’s 
popular priced, standard smokeless powder rim fires for 
every-day shooting—Leader Staynless .22 Long Rifles are, 
nevertheless, so superbly accurate that they are the choice 
of many discriminating small-bore target rifle shooters. 
They work equally well in target revolvers and pistols, 
and in sporting rifles. 


This supremely fine accuracy in Winchester cartridges selling at 
the regular price for standard smokeless, is not exceptional. It is 
the result of the long-standing, traditional Winchester skill in 
scientifically combining cartridge components—case, primer, pow- 
der and bullet—that are thoroughly suited to each other. 

And Leaders not only have this superior accuracy, but likewise 
are clean—their priming being both non-corrosive and non-mer- 
curic, free from smoke and disagreeable odor—and are outstand- 
ingly uniform. 

Specify Winchester Leaders the next time you order ammuni- 
tion. If your dealer does not have them, accept no substitute. Drop 
a line to Winchester’s Shooting Promotion 
Division, and we'll see that you secure “a 
them. A folder on Leaders will 
be sent you free on request. 















Look for the 
red Winchester ” 


trade mark on 
the box you buy. 







WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


Division of Western Cartridge Compony 


NEW HAVEN, 






CONN., U. S. A. 












Extended by 
Popular Demand— 


® Here is a new opportunity to start the New 
Year—a triple value offer extended another 
month by popular demand. The offer posi- 
tively will expire on January 31, 1941. 


So, if you forgot—or were forgotten— 
this is a last chance to receive a year of Field 
and Stream together with N. R. A. member- 
ship and a 12-month subscription to The 
American Rifleman—all for only $3.50 (for- 


eign $4.50). 


Three values in one big bargain. All the 
services of the N. R. A. for one year, plus 12 
monthly issues of The Rifleman and Field 
and Stream. It may bea long time before we 
can duplicate this offer. Check’ the proper 
squares on the coupon below and mail it with 
remittance of $3.50 before January 31, 1941. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Yes accept your triple-value offer of N. R. A. 
Membership plus a subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN and FIELD AND STREAM—all for one year, for which | 


inclose remittance of $3.50 (foreign $4.50). 


APPLICANT Lees AGE 
| 
ADDRESS fs mg he 


. 


City Ne ee ee STATE... 


ENDORSEMENT 


(For New Members only) 


I am glad to recommend the above applicant whom I know to be 


a reputable U. S. citizen and sportsman. 


C] N.R. A. MEMBER ( CLUB OFFICER 


A “3 inl’ BARGAIN 


aa ase sll lc St ach lioness 
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Sign the Pledge 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE to the 
Flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for 
which it stands. 


I CERTIFY THAT I am a citizen 
of the United States and that | 
am not a member of any organi- 
zation or group, pledged to, or 
working for, a program aimed at 
the destruction of our present 


system of government as estab- 
lished by the Constitution of the 


United States. 









(Signature) 
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Status 
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(] New MEMBER 
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[|] New SuBSCRIBER 
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A MATTER OF VIEWPOINT 


Nw” IN MANY YEARS has the New Year pre- 
sented a more gloomy picture for America 
than in this year of 1941. With great sections of 
the world afire and the flames spreading, America 
will be hard put to avoid the holocaust during the 
coming year. Though we successfully keep out of 
actual war, our industrial development and the 
expansion of our payrolls is tied entirely to the 
unstable balloon of war economy which is liable 
to burst in our faces at any moment with the col- 
lapse of England and the triumph of the totalita- 
rian powers. Our national unity is disintegrating 
under the termite activities of the unholy alliance 
of the Communists, Fascists, Nazi propagandists, 
and native-born “fellow travelers.’ A confused 
and inept leadership is pouring billions into a 
national defense program which is hopelessly bogged 
Taxes are going to be raised so high that 
even though more people are at work and most 
people are making more money, no one will be 
able to enjoy the increased prosperity because the 
politicians, via the tax collector, will get it a'l. 


down. 


Not in many years has America enjoyed a Neu 
Year season with greater promise than that of 
1941. For the first time in the recollection of 
many of the younger generation, factory windows 
are lighted at night, and the chimneys are smoking 
around the clock. Production schedules have at- 
tained the peak of 1929, and approximately as 
many people are gainfu'ly employed as in that 
boom year. Increases in employment are to be 
confidently expected through most of the coming 
year. For the first time in our history we are 
launched on a national defense program which 
gives promise of being adequate to actually defend 
our unparallelel natural resources against any com- 
bination of foreign powers. The American people 
have at last become awakened to the dangers from 
without and the boring termites from within, so 
that our national unity is better than at any pre- 
time 1918. 
creased national income makes the increase in the 
national debt and the proposed increases in taxes 
a matter for no real concern. The American 
people will be able to buy more automobiles, radios, 
and electric refrigerators in 1941 than ever before 
Alone in the world, America 


vious since Our tremendously in- 


in their history. 
stands prosperous, unified, and at peace with her 
neighbors. 


The above represent two radically opposed New 
Year’s forecasts, both of which have been and will 
be frequently heard, from cracker-barrel debates 
to nation-wide broadcasts. 

It is all a matter of viewpoint. 
true in such a situation, the real facts lie about 
midway between the two extremes. As is also 


As is usually 


usually true, the common sense of the average 
American citizen, if given an opportunity to func- 
tion, will keep American policy and American 
home life on a temperate, sensible, middle-of -the- 
road course. The greatest danger that faces Amer- 
ica in 1941 is that the average American will un- 
consciously allow his mind to be warped, or some 
of the windows of his mind to be closed by the 
poison-gas cloud of propaganda which is being 
emitted in a steady stream by foreign propaganda 
agents and by American politicians, business leaders, 
labor leaders, religious leaders, and educational 
leaders. No one group or class is entirely guilty, 
nor is any one group or class entirely exempt. 
Some know what they are doing, and are accepting 
pay for doing it. Most have merely become the 
innocent stooges for foreign agents who are clever 
enough to keep themselves in the background. 
There is only one tried and proven method of 
spotting this kind of propaganda, regardless of 
the source from which it emanates. That method 
is to use the ordinary common sense with which 
nature endowed all of us. When we hear a pessi- 
mist, seek next an optimist. 
counter-irritant for the other, and our common 
sense will take us down the middle of the road. 
As for the American rifleman and _pistoleer, 
there is little reason for gloom, and much reason 
for hope, in 1941. Though we have temporarily 
lost a portion of the privilege of government issue 
and sales which we have enjoyed for some twenty 
years, these privileges have already been partly 
restored, and will be fully restored when the im- 
mediate and greater problems of the arming of our 
uniformed services for the national defense have 
Out of the interest in national 


Let one serve as a 


been taken care of. 
defense, our sport has gained vastly increased pres- 
tige, and the way has been opened to the well- 
managed club for a greatly increased membership. 

The numbers participating in organized com- 
petition almost doubled in 1940 over 1939, and 
1941 should find immeasurably increased activity. 
Alone among the shooters of the world, we may 
purchase commercial arms and ammunition of 
whatever type we desire, in whatever quantity we 
need. We still enjoy the blessing of shooting at 
paper targets which do not shoot back. 

Truly the outlook for 1941 is a matter of view- 
point. From our viewpoint it is an outlook call- 
ing principally for an unusual amount of common 
sense; a great willingness to pull together for the 
good of the team, without regard to personal 
whims or opportunities to star; a deep, abiding 
conviction that our America, built on solid Amer- 
ican ideals of hard work, thrift, and personal lib- 
erty (not license), is the best place to live in the 
world of 1941; and that those American ideals are 
worth fighting for, if anyone wants to pick a 
fight with us. 
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Accuracy Versus Volume 1m Rifle Fire 


By Carr. S. R. Suaw, U. S. M. C. 


Reprinted from THe Marine Corps GAZETTE 


ITH THE MODERN TREND toward increased efh- 
W ciency in the weapons and services in all armies, 
it seems strange that there should arise any question of 
accuracy versus volume in rifle fire, and especially strange 
that the question should arise in this country, in view of 
the early history of American armed forces. But of late 
years the remark is often heard that it is a waste of time 
to attempt to teach men to shoot accurately. 

In support of these remarks several arguments are 
brought out for depending on the volume of fire alone to 
make riflemen effective. These arguments can be boiled 
down to one of the following three statements: 


(1) Volume of fire is more effective on the battlefield 
than accuracy; 

In wartime there will not be sufficient time to 
teach raw recruits accuracy with the rifle along 
with all the rest of the necessary details; 

With the adoption of semi-automatic rifles, the 
volume of fire will be such a veritable hail of 
bullets sweeping over the enemy that accuracy, 
even if attainable, will be unnecessary. 


Perhaps it would be best to examine each of these in 
turn, for if the first is correct, then there is no need of 
the other two. And if the second is true, then there is no 
need of the third. And if the third is true then the 
quality of our infantry will depend almost solely on the 
capacity of our ammunition factories, and, of a more 
doubtful nature, the capacity of the supply system under 
battle conditions. 

In examining the first statement that volume is more 
effective on the battlefield than accuracy, we will first 
examine it from the theoretical standpoint, and then prac- 
tically as tested by actual events in past history. 

In examining the theoretical value of fire we enter into 
the domain of mathematical probabilities. This science 
has shown that for any weapon or group of weapons, fir- 
ing at a given target, the fall of shots will be grouped in 
a rectangle known as the 100°% rectangle or dispersion 
ladder (See Figure 1). 
range than in deflection. 
eight strips, or width equal to 1 of the total length of 
The width of 
The two 
strips on each side of the center line will each contain 


This rectangle is much greater in 
In range it can be divided into 


rectangle, and normal to the line of fire. 
this strip is known as the “probable error.” 


25°, of the shots, the next two on either side, 16°%; the 


next two 7, ; and the last two, the one farthest away 
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from the weapon and the one nearest, will each contain 
2%. This same pattern of the fall of shots holds good 
both for shots falling on the horizontal plane of the 
ground and for the shots in a vertical target intercepting 
the paths of the shots. 

Now let us assume an impossibility, namely that we 
have a group of riflemen, rifles and ammunition that are 
perfect. And for a target let us assume an enemy platoon 
on a gentle hillside, and that our riflemen have located 
the target well enough to know that all of the enemy 
riflemen (let us say 30) are within an area 200 yards long 
by 25 deep, and further, that none of the enemy is dug 
in and each is 6 feet tall and 18 inches wide, so that he 
occupies one square yard on the ground. This gives us an 
area of 5,000 square yards, scattered about in which are 
little plots of one square yard, each occupied by an enemy. 

If we assume another impossibility, that the 100% rec- 
tangle of our shooters will exactly cover the area, none 
of the shots ever missing, what will result if we fire 1,000 
rounds at the area? It will mean that there is one chance 
in five that any particular square yard will be hit. And 


Figure 1 


DISPERSION LADDER 
IN RANGI 


or 


RECTANGLI 


100% 


DIRECTION OF FIRE 











for our 30 men in the area, the chances are 150 to one 
against any particular man being hit. 

If, with this perfect shooting, no shot ever falling out- 
side of the area, we fire 3,000 shots into the area, the 
chances are 50 to one against any particular enemy 
getting hit. 

Getting down into the realm of possibility, let us as- 
sume that we have a group of expert marksmen who 
never miss a 20 inch bulls-eye at 400 yards, and assume 
that the range to our 30 men in the 5,000 square yard 
target area is 400 yards. (See figure 2). If this group 
of experts have them all in the black, some just in at six 
o’clock and some just in at twelve o’clock, they have a 
pattern on the horizontal ground of approximately 175 
yards. But our target is only 25 yards deep. How many 
of our shots will go into the area? 

Now we must go to our tables of probability. We will 
assume that the target area is on a rather steep slope so 
that the actual length of the shot pattern is foreshortened 
25 yards, leaving us a pattern of 150 yards. The width 
of the probable error, or one-eighth of 150 yards, is 19 
yards. Then by the method of calculating probabilities, 
we divide the target depth, 25 yards, by twice the prob- 
able error, or 38 yards. The result, or 0.65, is the prob- 
ability factor with which we enter the table of probabili- 
ties and we find that we can expect only 34% of the 
shots to hit in the required area. In other words, for each 
1,000 shots fired we can expect 340 shots to hit in the area. 

This means that for 1,000 shots, the chances against 
any particular one of the 30 enemy in the area being hit 
are 450 to one. If 5,000 shots are fired into the area, 
the chances against any particular one of the enemy being 
hit becomes 90 to one. 

The prospects of our expert riflemen do not appear to 
be very bright. However, they will not be merely trying 
to spray an area. They will be trying to hit certain in- 
dividual spots they have selected as the hiding place, or 
probable hiding place, of an enemy rifleman. Now their 
chances become much brighter. For, going back to the 
range ladder, we can expect 50% of the shots to fall 
within a space 19 yards short of the point of aim, and 
19 yards over the point of aim. For each ten shots, 5 
will fall within 38 yards of him. And that means that 
the changes against the enemy being hit are less than 
10 to one. 

Using the same reasoning, if our shooters should all be 
marksmen, and being generous to them, we will assume 
- that firing at a twenty-inch bullseye they never get any- 
thing worse than twelve o’clock and six o’clock fours. 


Fig. 2—Not to scale. Schematic illustration of pattern 

on the ground fired by a shooter who has no shot out- 

side of a 20-inch bull’s-eye. The center of the bull’s- 
eye is placed at ground level. 


This gives them a pattern on the ground of approximately 
300 yards. Taking off 25 yards for the foreshortening 
effect of hill slope we get a pattern over the target of 
275 yards, yielding a probable error (one eighth of the 
dispersion) of 34 yards. Making the same calculations, 
we find that we can expect 20% of the shots to hit in 
our target area. This means that when we just shoot at 
the area the chances are 750 to one against hitting any 
of the enemy riflemen. 

But here again we really have a much better chance of 
hitting, as we are not shooting at an area, but our men 
are shooting at spots where they think the enemy is, due 
to seeing him, or the flash and smoke of the enemy rifle, 
or movement, or just because it looks like a good place 
for an enemy to take cover to shoot from. This means 
that 50% of the shots will fall within two probable errors 
of the point of aim, or within 68 yards, bringing the 
chances of the enemy being hit down to less than 20 
to one. , 

Note that these percentages of hits expected are for 
men who have been trained. For even the marksmen 
have received the same amount of training and teaching 
in shooting as the experts, the only difference between 
them -being that the expert has absorbed the training 
better. 

In consideration of the above it can be seen how little 
effect can be hoped for from men that have received 
little or no training beyond how to load and which way 
to point the rifle. For the shot pattern of untrained 
men will make the 300-yard pattern of the marksmen 
seem small. Firing at any range it would be generous to 
estimate their pattern as small as 500 yards. And with 
a pattern such as this it would take a tremendous num- 
ber of rounds to secure an effective volume of fire in any 
particular target area. 

It will be noted that in the above discussion the matter 
of dispersion in deflection has not been considered. This 
is because at ranges under 600 yards it can safely be as- 
sumed that no man who can shoot as well as the marks- 
men used above (who could hardly be called good marks- 
men) would be off as much as a point in his wind 
estimation. But this assumption does not hold with un- 
trained or only partially trained men, for even with per- 
fect wind estimation their errors caused by faults in aim- 
ing, holding and trigger squeeze will be such as to cause a 
deflectior. pattern almost as large as their range pattern. 

So it would seem from the theoretical standpoint, mere 
volume of fire is not enough; that this volume must be 
reasonably accurate if our riflemen are to be effective. 


<————-_ 175 yards 





400 yards 
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However, those who propose to substitute volume for 
accuracy raise the reasonable objection that the above cal- 
culations depend upon the shooters knowing the exact 
range to set on their sights. They say that in battlefield 
conditions the range will be estimated and that errors in 
this estimation will be such as to cause the shot pattern 
to completely miss the target and even the target area. 

This condition is not quite true in dealing with a 
modern battlefield. For it only holds true for ranges 
over 500 yards. As Generals von Rohne and von Ploennes 
of the German army, General Parravicino of the Italian 
army, and Lieut. Colonel Eames of the United States 
army determined, both by theoretical and mathematical 
calculations and by experiment, at ranges under 500 
yards the errors in aiming have a greater effect than the 
errors in range estimation. The calculations were made 
for, and the experiments made with, the Springfield rifle 
and 1906 ammunition in the United States, and with 
rifles of very nearly the same characteristics in Europe. 
Using the higher velocity, flatter trajectory M-1 ammu- 
nition it is more than likely that the range at which pre- 
cision in aiming begins to have a greater effect than errors 
in range estimation has been increased to 600 yards. 

From theoretical calculations we can only draw the 
conclusion that we can expect far better results from 
accurate rifle fire than from a large volume of fire from 
poorly or partially trained troops. 

How does this compare with the results obtained in 
the actual history of warfare? 

To obtain this comparison it should be possible to go 
as far back as recorded history to study the effect of 
missiles projected at the enemy. However, we will go 
back no further than the Hundred Years War between 
England and France. 

In this intermittent struggle, lasting the major part of 
a century, the English forces won the major part of the 
battles and the English longbowman was the chief factor 
in winning the victories. The results these longbowmen 
obtained were not caused by mere chance. For the 
English law required every man between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty to practice with the longbow. The re- 
quirements of the law were enforced; but their enforce- 
ment required little effort, for in a manner quite similar 
to our own rifle matches, longbow contests were held in 
every shire and district, the winners progressing to 
matches where winners of smaller matches were pitted 
against each other. All winners received substantial 
prizes. In addition to the material prizes, there were the 
more intangible ones of the fame of the winner, and 
the honors and attention given by the nobles and gentry 
to those who excelled. 

Jumping over the several centuries during which fire- 
arms were being developed, and during which, for numer- 
ous reasons, accuracy on the part of foot troops using 
shoulder weapons had little attention, we come to the 
French and Indian Wars. Here the modern use of in- 
fantry was faintly foreshadowed. Not the only instance 
is the oft-repeated tale of the defeat of Braddock’s regu- 
lars by a force of French and Indians. Here the use of 
well-aimed fire from dispersed groups of riflemen, taking 
every advantage of cover, showed its effectiveness. But 
the British, characteristically perhaps, declared that there 
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were no new lessons to be learned from these defeats, 
and that they were entirely due to the “peculiar circum- 
stances” of colonial warfare. 

Again during the American Revolution the British 
found that the “uncouth” American farmers and back- 
woodsmen were often more than a match for their regular 
fighting in close order and using volley fire at close 
range. With their superior marksmanship, and confidence 
in that marksmanship, the Americans often opened effec- 
tive fire before the British considered they were within 
range. In fact, in self defense, the British imported 
several Jagers (sharpshooter) battalions recruited from 
among the hunters of the German forests. Some of the 
well known instances are the battles of Concord and 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, Saratoga and Kings Mountain. 
But in many of the smaller actions the superior accu- 
racy in shooting of the Americans was often a telling 
factor. 

This time the British learned their lesson, for under the 
influence of Sir John Moore they formed several rifle 
regiments, later, in 1800, to be formed into the King’s 
Rifle Brigade. These troops, especially trained in the 
use of the rifle, were to be the backbone of the British 
forces in the Peninsular War, and Napoleon’s veterans 
were to fear them as the “only troops in Europe who 
had sights on their rifles and took aim when firing.” 

American forces once again proved the value of accu- 
rate shooting in the war of 1812. In Steel’s “American 
Campaigns” is the statement that “wherever our troops 
attained victory the success was due not to good tactics 
but to courage and good marksmanship.” The accent 
on marksmanship was especially notable in the Battle of 
New Orleans. In this action the Americans, for the 
most part Tennessee and Kentucky backwoodsmen armed 
with their “squirrel-guns” and trained to shoot so as to 
“put meat in the pot with one shot,” lost 71 killed and 
wounded. Pakenham’s regular British troops, veterans 
of Napoleonic Wars, lost over 2,000, mostly killed, with 
a large percentage of officers killed. Many of these British 
officers had only one wound, a rifle ball in the head. 

Following this war, there being no marked develop- 
ment in the rifle, European armies made no advance in 
the training of their foot-troops in their weapons. They 
tended to follow closely the Frederician line of thought, 
where the density of fire placed on the enemy was not 
increased by decreasing the pattern size, but by increasing 
the number of men per yard of the firing line. How- 
ever, in the Mexican War once again the Americans, 
using militia troops composed largely of backwoodsmen, 
demonstrated the value of having a large number of hits 
per round per minute. 

The greatest war of modern times, prior to World War 
I, was the American Civil War. Here, most military 
commentators are agreed, one of the initial advantages 
of the Confederacy was the fact that the majority of her 
troops were accustomed to the use of fire arms and were 
well practiced in them, due to the Southerners’ fondness 
of hunting and sports of the field in the well-to-do classes, 
and the necessity of the poorer classes to get wild game 
to help feed their families. In contrast, many of the 
Northern troops city-bred, ill-acquainted with 
weapons, and many units were newly arrived European 
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were 








immigrants who had never been allowed to possess fire- 
arms in their original homes. 

The next major war, or rather series of wars, was 
Bismarck’s three wars against the Danes, the Austrians 
and the French. The Prussians overwhelmed their poorly 
trained and badly equipped opponents. 

In the Franco-Prussian war one of the prime reasons 
for the French confidence was the possession of a rifle 
superior to that with which the Germans were equipped. 
The French rifle was the “‘chassepot,” the German, the 
older “‘needle-gun.” The chassepot was superior to the 
needle-gun in both range and accuracy and was capable 
of being fired at eleven rounds a minute compared with 
the needle-gun’s five rounds a minute. 

The possession of a superior rifle was not enough to 
overcome the French lack of training in its use. The 
French held little or no training in marksmanship. The 
Germans held a large amount of both marksmanship and 
musketry training at ranges up to 900 yards. (This range 
was not excessive in view of the still prevalent custom of 
maneuvering troops in masses on the battlefield). The 
value of this training was shown early in the war, espe- 
cially at the battles of Metz and Worth. In these two 
engagements the Germans received little support from 
their artillery. Disregarding the rather ineffective but 
voluminous French fire, the German foot-troops pushed 
in, with their inferior weapons gained fire superiority over 
the French with their superior weapons, and soundly 
drubbed the Frenchmen. And not the least factor in the 
French defeats was the fact that their troops, poorly 
trained in handling their weapons, often fired so fast with 
no results, that they were out of ammunition before 
the battle was well-commenced. 

Following the Franco-Prussian war there was a de- 
velopment of firearms that was to completely change the 
character of actions on the battlefield. In the course of 
a few years the rifle was to reach a stage of development 
that was little short of its present designs. And the de- 
velopment of the machine gun was to increase tremen- 
dously the power of the defense. 

The development of the rifle was demonstrated by the 
action of the Boer wars. These modern rifles, coupled 
with the accurate shooting of the Boers, were a major 
factor in the campaigns. The Boers had little artillery 
and less ammunition for it, seldom had as many as 30,000 
men in the field, and these in small scattered units. But 
the men they had were accustomed from childhood to 
handle firearms and were almost to a man experts in the 
use of the rifle in the field. Their ability with the rifle 
was to be so effective that the whole weight of the British 
Empire had to be employed in order to crush this handful 
of men, whose chief military characteristic was their 
accurate shooting and supreme confidence in their use 
of the rifle. 

In the battle of Majuba Hill in January 1881, 350 
British Infantry under the command of General Colley 
had occupied a defensive position on the hill. Two hun- 
dred dismounted Boers commenced an attack early in the 
morning. Here, if never before, was the value of accu- 
rate marksmanship demonstrated. Neither side had artil- 
lery and the issue was decided solely by the fire of the 
riflemen. Ninety of the Boers took covering positions in 
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small groups at ranges up to 900 yards from the British, 
60 advanced on the British position from the north and 
50 from the east. In a short while the battle was over 
with the Boers in possession of the hill, and most of the 
British too. The British lost 118 killed, 128 wounded, 
and 58 captured, a total loss of 304, the remainder 
managing to escape. The Boer loss was 1 killed and 5 
wounded. 

The British with a strength of almost twice their op- 
ponents, in a commanding defensive position, had been 
almost annihilated, suffering a loss of 50 men for every 
casualty on the Boer side. The British reliance on vol- 
ume of fire, with little training in marksmanship, had 
caused them to suffer a disastrous defeat when opposed 
by men whose measure of fighting was NOT rounds per 
minute, but HITS per round per minute. 

This is especially made clear in the ‘German official 
account of the War in South Africa,” where the effect 
of the Boer fire is described thus, “Every attempt of an 
English rifleman to raise himself or leave his cover was 
stopped by the well-aimed hostile fire.” While the large 
number of English dead is yet another proof of the 
English soldier’s courage and stamina, when compared 
with the Boer losses it is even more convincing proof that 
in war as in any other trade or profession, the workmen 
must have a thorough knowledge and mastery of the 
tools of their trade. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that one of the 
surviving Englishmen in this battle was a young subaltern 
by the name of Ian Hamilton. We will come across 
his name later in this article. 

The lesson as to the value of accurate shooting, as in 
the case of the French and Indian wars, was to be largely 
disregarded by the British until taught the second lesson 
in the second Boer War. 

When the British went into this war, as the German 
official account describes it, they still relied on volleys by 
platoon, ‘“‘for fear that the fire would get out of hand.” 
For rifles they were armed with the Lee-Metford, which 
compared quite well with the Boer Mauser. However, 
the British had so little knowledge of the rifles that Col. 
Mayne in his book, ‘““The Infantry Weapon,” says that 
“The Boer War had actually begun before the British 
discovered that their rifles shot 5 inches to the right for 
every 100 yards of range.” 

From the very first action and throughout the course 
of the war, the superiority of the Boer’s rifle shooting was 
a decisive factor, continually affecting the British actions 
and dispositions, time after time causing the British to be 
defeated, and forcing them to eventually go to the expense 
of large operations of a major war. There is hardly a 
page of the “German Official Account of the War in 
South Africa” that does not mention the effectiveness 
of the accurate Boer rifle fire. And the same can be said 
of almost any other account of the war. In some of the 
firsthand accounts by British participants in the cam- 
paign, the British writers seem to imply that it was not 
quite cricket for the Boers to hide behind cover and 
calmly shoot down the British troops, who could not 
make any effective reply with their own rifles. And they 
grew quite disgusted with the Boer practice of with- 
drawing before an imminent bayonet charge (whenever 
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the British, by tremendous superiority in artillery support 
managed to get within assaulting distance) to take up 
another position, thus forcing the “glorious” (but poorly- 
trained) British infantry to go through again the agon- 
izing process of advancing through well-aimed rifle fire 
to which their own reply was ineffective. 

To attempt to enumerate or describe all of these ac- 
tions would take a large book. To mention a few may 
suffice to give a general picture. Time after time small 
bodies of Boers, sometimes as few as eighteen, would hold 
several British battalions at bay for hours, until the 
British withdrew, or were relieved by the fire of artillery. 
At San River 3,000 Boers held 30,000 British off for 
four hours, at a range of 400 yards or over. At Nichol- 
son Nek, in a defensive position, 1,100 British were 
killed or captured by less than 900 Boers. Col. Balck, 
the German tactician, in the first volume of his book on 
tactics, describes the action of Modder River as follows: 
“The British were paralyzed for 10 hours by fire com- 
mencing at 1,000 meters. Any attempt to return the 
fire or to crawl attracted such deadly fire, that all at- 
tempts were abandoned.” 

A typical action was that of Magersfontein. The 
Boers, in a defensive position, numbered between 5,000 
and 6,000 with 10 guns, only five of which were field 
guns, the others being noisy but ineffective ‘‘\pom-poms.” 
The British had an effective strength of 10,200 rifles, 
900 sabers and 33 guns, five of which were the more 
powerful naval guns. The British attacked at dawn. 
At the end of 12 hours of fighting the British withdrew 
under cover of darkness with the loss of over 13% in 
casualties compared to the Boer loss of 250 casualties. 
The British losses were almost entirely due to rifle fire, as 
the Boer guns took little part in the fight, due to lack 
of ammunition and to being neutralized by the fire of 
British guns when they did open up. On the other hand, 
the Boer losses were almost entirely due to shell-fire, the 
British guns, organized into six batteries firing around 
1,000 rounds per battery. During this fight many of the 
British infantry quickly exhausted the 150 rounds of 
ammunition each man carried, and then, pinned down by 
the Boer rifle fire, were forced to lie there in the hot sun, 
without ammunition and suffering from thirst, waiting 
for the relief of darkness. Practically the same story, 
of troops pinned down for hours by accurate rifle fire at 
ranges up to 800 yards, is the account of the battles 
of Colonso, Paardeberge, Nitrals Nek and many other 
actions. 

It is interesting to note, but difficult to follow the 
reasoning of the German analysis of several of these 
battles, particularly Magersfontein, ‘“‘the pessimistic views 
which were expressed after the Boer War, with respect 
to the difficulty of attacking troops armed with modern 
firearms have been very considerably exaggerated.” 

The view expressed by Col. Mayne in his book “The 
Infantry Weapon” would seem to be close to reality. He 
said “modern rifles in the hands of trained and undemoral- 
ized men mean that 800 yards is the nearest in open 
country that troops can come without help from artillery, 
night, fog, or God.” The remarks made about night, 
fog or God seem to foreshadow remarks made by Liddell 
Hart 30 years later. 
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Although this war was closely analyzed by almost all 
other armies, they largely disregarded the lessons to be 
learned. The French disregarded the war entirely, and 
going off the deep end, became hypnotized with their 
doctrine of the offensive. The Germans and the United 
States decided that the war was fought under peculiar 
conditions, and that their idea of having one rifleman 
per yard of front was still correct tactics. 

But to some extent the British got the idea on the 
second lesson. In fact, some of them got the idea on the 
first lesson. For Ian Hamilton, the young survivor of 
the Battle of Majuba Hill, went to India, where under 
Lord Roberts he introduced new marksmanship and 
musketry regulations for the Indian Army, using sil- 
houette, moving and disappearing targets for the first 
time. These innovations met with intense disapproval 
at the War Office in London, but were eventually ap- 
proved just before the second Boer War. As in other 
cases, the decision was a little too late to be effective 
in the war then in progress. 

However, after the second Boer War, the British went 
in strongly for marksmanship, largely under the influence 
of Lord Roberts, who in one of his many speeches urging 
an intensified teaching of accurate marksmanship said 
“The two points that the war in South Africa brought 
forcibly to my mind are, first, the necessity for making 
our soldiers good shots, and secondly, for developing their 
individual intelligence.” This influence was to be strong 
enough that by the time of World War I the small 
British Regular Army was as good as, or better than, 
any other army in the world in the quality of their 
rifle shooting. 

In the wars occurring between the Boer War of 1900 
and World War I there is little to show, in one way or 
another, the value of accurate rifle shooting. This was 
largely because the opposing forces made little use of 
marksmanship training. In the Russo-Japanese War 
there were some isolated actions in which the Russian 
troops involved showed themselves to have received con- 
siderable marksmanship training. However, the training 
of the majority of the Russian troops may be deduced 
from Suvarow’s maxim, “The bullet is a fool, only the 
bayonet is wise.” In the Spanish-American War only 
the regular troops had had any real training with the 
rifle, but its effectiveness was demonstrated both in Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

Then came World War I. In this war, true to their 
doctrine of “‘l’offensive a l’outrance,” the French went in 
more for shock tactics with bayonet charges than for 
training the troops in shooting their rifles. 

Little more was done than to have a small amount of 
gallery training at a range of 40 yards, and even this 
depended upon the initiative of the individual garrison 
commander. 

The Germans entered the war with more training in 
marksmanship than the French, but they were more con- 
cerned with the accurate control of the fire than with 
producing accurate fire to be controlled. Which seems 
to be putting the cart before the horse. For there is 
little use in building an accurate control for a machine 
if the parts of the machine itself are inaccurate. . 
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The small British Regular Army entered the war with 
the best trained troops of any so far as their rifle shoot- 
ing was concerned. 

And it was lucky for both the French and British that 
this was so. For in the early battles, especially the fights 
at Mons and near Le Cateau, it was only their marks- 


manship that saved them from being completely over-. 


run, and the training of the foot soldier was to partly 
redeem the mistakes of the commanders. 

Near Vimy, in the Mons battle, the Germans first at- 
tacked in close formation. The accurate British rifle-fire 
swept away the first few waves. Then the Germans 
formed into small groups and again advanced. These 
too were swept away by the rifle fire. Finally the Ger- 
mans put down a heavy artillery bombardment on every 
foot of the British line, and managed to advance after 
terrific loss. The Germans were so impressed with this 
rifle fire that they could not bring themselves to believe 
that it was really rifle fire. Instead they reported, and 
for a long time believed, that the British line was just 
one machine gun after another. 

However, the remnants of this regular army were 
scattered through the ““New Army” or promoted to ranks 
where they no longer fired rifles. And the “New Army” 
was so hastily trained, and the instructors were so hypno- 
tized by the unfamiliar conditions of trench warfare 
that little or no attention was paid to teaching them 
more about their rifles than how to load them and to 
point them away from their friends. Instead they were 
given intensive training in close order drill, trench dig- 
ging and bayonet practice. 

Until all armies organized sniper corps and put many 
more machine guns in the lines, it was possible for men 
to get up out of the trenches, and move about standing 
up in the open, when within 300 yards of the opposing 
trenches, and not have a single shot fired at them. Their 
opponents thought they could not hit a standing man. 

It was not long before the opposing sides found that 
it was necessary to develop their rifle shooting again. 
The British were more successful at it than any of the 
others. A German World War Lieutenant writing in 
the Militar-Wochenblatt describes how effective the 
British snipers were, saying that even loop-holes in sand- 
bag parapets became death-traps. He further said that 
the Germans were handicapped because they had no con- 
fidence in either their marksmanship or in their rifles. 

Finally in 1916 the Germans began to see that in order 
for the infantry to cover their own advance after their 
own artillery and mortar barrages had lifted, the prin- 
ciple of individual marksmanship was required. Reliance 
on the old idea of pure musketry or the accurate control 
of a volume of fire was not enough to get results against 
hidden scattered machine gun nests protected by riflemen. 
So new tactical manuals were issued, changing the regu- 
lations which required a man to fire straight to his front 
regardless of whether he saw a target or not. The new 
manuals encouraged the men to look for targets, espe- 
cially on the flanks, and to concentrate their fire on 
where they knew there was an enemy rather than to con- 
tinue to spray the countryside with lead. 

But it was not until the arrival of the Americans that, 
for the first time since Mons and Ypres, units were to 
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be in the field that had been well trained in marksman- 
ship. These units were the Brigade of Marines and most 
of the regular Army units. The training of the National 
Army units, as will be shown later, was deficient. 

The Second Division, on its entry into battle in June 
1918, was to cause the Germans to report that the most 
demoralizing factor they encountered in the whole war 
was the aimed rifle fire of these American troops. The 
German units opposed to the Marine Brigade recorded in 
their war records that the American units opposed to 
them held their front lines with snipers and special sharp- 
shooters. As a matter of fact they were just plain ordi- 
nary Marines who had been well-trained with the rifle. 

In this defense near Chateau-Thierry, the Second Divi- 
sion helped to halt the German drive on Paris, and their 
efforts were almost entirely without the usual heavy ar- 
tillery support and in large part without sufficient 
machine gun support. When the Second Division took 
part in the savage counterattack that broke the German 
attack it was almost totally lacking in artillery support, 
and its success was due to the confident, driving power 
of the Americans, and their skillful use of the rifle in 
stalking and outflanking machine guns. 

When the Second Division took part in the offensives 
of July 1918 and September 1918, the German units op- 
posed to them were to record again and again their fear 
of the accurate American rifleman, who not only believed 
he could hit the enemy at ranges up to 600 yards, but 
made it an habitual practice to do so. Gerneral Pershing 
after reading the reports on these actions was to increase 
his demands that the units of the National Army and 
the replacements for the regular Army regiments be 
given thorough rifle training before coming to Europe. 

The success of these units in using their rifles was 
caused by having had thorough training in marksman- 
ship. The Regular Army units of the Second Division 
were unfortunate in that their replacements were not as 
thoroughly trained. However, the Marines maintained a 
uniformly high standard of ability with the rifle due to 
the fact that all replacements received not less than three 
weeks’ intensive training with the rifle, and usually up to 
six weeks’ intensive training, which would seem to be 
plain common sense. Since the rifle is the main weapon 
of the foot-troops they should be well trained in the 
tool of their trade. 

The lack of training with the rifle in the Army units 
sent over-Seas was to be a serious difficulty for Pershing 
and he sent numerous cables, urging, imploring, demand- 
ing that all units complete a thorough training with the 
rifle at ranges up to 600 yards. For a number of reasons, 
lack of good instructors, lack of ranges, influence of 
French and British instructors, whose main interest was 
in trench digging, and apathy of people in charge of the 
training, little attention was paid at home to Pershing’s 
demands. Even at the end of the war he was still com- 
plaining about troops being sent over who had never 
fired a rifle, even after four months’ training. And 
General Harbord could remark that “men arrived in 
France who had never fired a rifle but who were good 
at close-order drill and had been led in mass singing.” 

Thus, except for isolated units such as the Marine 
Brigade, the American troops (Continued on page 34) 
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The second week’s meeting 


BS JUSTIFICATION 


By Henry M. Stessins 


Secretary, Lynchburg (Va.) Rifle and Pistol Club 


baer FRENCH HAVE A PHRASE for it: raison d’étre, 
reason or justification for existing. Until this fall 
our club had no such justification—beyond that of af- 
fording amusement and good fellowship to its members. 
Then we took the suggestion of the N. R. A. and organ- 
ized a class in rifle shooting for non-members. 

Our club is humble, financially and in numerical 
strength. It was organized in March, 1939, with nine 
charter members, four of whom have dropped by the 
wayside, two of them unavoidably, because of change of 
residence. New members joined, and in June of 1939 
we afhliated as an N. R. A. club. After the inevitable 
loss and gain we now have 20 members, 14 of them 
reasonably active and regular in attendance. 

I suppose that any club officer is apt to consider the 
difficulties in keeping his club alive as being pretty 
formidable, perhaps even unique. I share those illusions! 
Our chief difficulties, no doubt unheard of before, are 
lack of interest and lack of money. This section of 
Virginia is emphatically not a rifle-shooting community; 
it is a shotgun community—and I am not referring to 
hymeneal affairs! We have fairly good quail shooting, 
even after a hard winter, though some of our hunters 
travel long distances over mountain roads to find more 
birds. There are ruffed grouse in the hills, now and 
then woodcock pay us a visit, and turkeys and ducks are 
fairly abundant, and increasing. There are very few 
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woodchucks, but rabbits and squirrels are rather plentiful, 
and deer can be found, by a lucky hunter, at no great 
distance. All this game can be taken with a shotgun, 
and most of it is, with the possible exception of the 
chucks, a few of the squirrels, and a very few of the 
rabbits. Buckshot are usually tossed at the deer, but a 
few of our more progressive stores in Lynchburg are 
beginning to carry the rifled slug loads, a very encourag- 
ing sign. The point of this résumé of conditions is that 
in this territory the rifle is by no means an indispensable 
arm. To be imbued with the ambition of mastering the 
rifle, a local shooter must either be a natural born rifle 
crank or have an interest in military affairs. He does 
not need to buy a rifle and learn to use it, in order to 
hunt successfully. 

Lack of money has held us back, too. None of our 
members is particularly well-to-do. When we buy a 
rifle we want one that we can use for plinking, for 
squirrel and possibly rabbit hunting, and for varmint 
shooting, as well as for target work. We don’t feel like 
investing in a heavy-barrelled 52 or a Model 37, a twelve- 
pound rifle that would never get far from camp. Like- 
wise, high-power target telescopes come high, and in 
this rugged, wooded country there is practically no 
opportunity to use one except on the target range. For 
that matter why should the average man here even con- 
sider joining a rifle club? Most Southern cities of our 
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size offer easy access to “waste land,” where a man can 
take his .22 and pop away to his heart’s delight, without 
danger of doing damage or of being interrupted. For 
two dollars, our annual membership fee—four bits to 
such boys under 18 as we see fit to admit—he can buy 
several boxes of cartridges, and trolley fare, too, to the 
edge of the city, if he wants an extra indulgence. 

But there have been definite and mighty aids in our 
struggle to keep the club alive. One of these helps is 
common to any club that survives, the work of a few 
senior members—and, in our case, of two or three junior 
members, also—who have given generously of their time, 
effort, and contagious enthusiasm to keep the thing going. 
The other great aid is perhaps unusual. A _ sporting 
goods firm, over a century old and the best known in 
this part of the state—S. O. Fisher, Inc.—has given us, 
concretely, these things: .22 long rifle ammunition at cost, 
adequate space in its clean and sufficiently heated base- 
ment, and light current. Less materially, but as effec- 
tively, it has given us the good word and has encouraged, 
I feel sure, diffident prospective members. And for the 
life of me I cannot see how this firm has made any 
material gain by helping us. I think you could count 
on your fingers the number of firearms our members 
have bought from the store since our club was organized. 
Our good will and the tendency to buy other than shoot- 
ing merchandise there, you ask? Possibly, but if so, 
men who encourage the rifle game certainly deserve rifle- 
men’s support. 

Compared to others, we have been a puny club. When 
we planned to organize a public rifle-shooting school, 
we fondly hoped to get as many as a dozen men to enroll. 
We waited until three of our members who made the 
pilgrimage had returned from Perry, we ran two or three 
newspaper articles, we interviewed a few likely prospects. 
Names began to fill the enrollment sheet, and when we 
at late last got under way, on October 9, 49 “students” 
attended the first meeting. Six of the ten meetings 
planned have now been held, and we still average well 
over 30 students per week. Of course we had ex- 
pected a few to drop out, and we are anything but 
discouraged. 

We planned a ten-hour course and had a rather elabo- 
rate program, which has been somewhat simplified. Wed- 
nesday from eight to ten was our club night; now our 
members are satisfied with only the eight to nine hour 
for their own shooting. School, following that, runs 
slightly over an hour. Of course we can’t handle from 
thirty to forty students in that time, and on Tuesday 
night, with the prompt permission and co-operation of 
the store managers, two or three of the club members 
come in to instruct an additional section. At least one 
of these is a junior member, and not a relative of any 
senior member, either. ‘‘Club secretaries please note.” 
Juniors can pay their way, if, as with us, the organiza- 
tion, nutrition, and frequent resuscitation of a separate 
junior club seems to be out of the question. 

Swamped at our first meeting, we did no shooting at 
all, slightly to the disappointment of students and instruc- 
tors alike. We used the time in a lecture on safety rules, 
repeated in later lessons, in explanation of a chart of the 
sight picture, and in instruction in the use of the sling. 
One of our members, who has shot on the 1940 Virginia 
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civilian team, demonstrated the prone position; then he 
and other members helped the students, very intent, to 
crawl into the sling and assume the prone, aiming an 
empty rifle at a 50-foot target. It was serious business 
for everyone. We do our best to simulate military rifle 
training, and we try to keep the work from degenerating 
into a sport, fascinating though the sport of small bore 
shooting certainly is. But everyone has a good time, 
and everyone learns. 

In the five following lessons we gave much practice in 
prone firing, later a few five-shot strings of rapid, and, 
last week, practice in sitting. To help fill in the time 
of those waiting their turn we usually post a bulletin 
of rifle vocabulary, shooting gossip, charts of sight manip- 
ulation and adjustment, and so on, and frequently let 
them train each other in rapid clip-loading of the ’03 
Springfield. Those diversions partly overcome the tremen- 
dous temptation to hover behind the ready line and 
watch things tick, which in itself isn’t a very bad tendency. 

Last Saturday, November 16, twelve students and three 
members tore themselves from the attraction of a big 
football game, faced bitter weather, and journeyed sev- 
eral miles to the municipal range, built for National 
Guardsmen and police, where we had a supplementary 
lesson with the .22’s at 200 yards, using the .30 caliber 
A and D targets. I wondered if it seemed foolish to 
our protégés to use these rifles at this range. Fortunately 
the first man to fire was a pretty good student, though 
he had never had any military rifle training except in 
our modest little school. Ping! and the paddle showed a 
6 o'clock 4, close to the black. Then came four 5’s, and 
I thought I heard a murmur of surprise. We shivered 
and froze, but we stayed until dusk. 

We have four evening lessons yet to go, and a supple- 
mentary outdoor lesson at 200 yards with the .30 Spring- 
fields, announced at the first lesson and received with 
great delight. Our whole course points up to this, and 
we do our best to explain that a properly held rifle 
doesn’t kick badly, and that cotton in the ears isn’t 
sissified, but a help to better scores. We’ll go on, indoors, 
with practice in the sitting and prone, take up offhand, 
and probably omit kneeling. (Let weaker nations bend 
the knee!) Already most of our people understand 
minutes of angle and can adjust the Lyman 48 type of 
sight. The rest we hope to make proficient with this 
sight, so similar to that on the Garand, and not very 
different in principle from that on the 03 Springfield. 
Although we keep to the essentials, aiming, breathing, 
trigger press, the sling, the positions, and very important, 
sight adjustment, it has been our intention, though by 
no means our complete achievement, to teach so thor- 
oughly the theory that our students, whatever their 
individual achievement in practice, can act as instruc- 
tors if the need ever comes. 

Who are our students? Mostly men of military age, 
clerks, mechanics, business men, a few professional men 
—Americans you'd be proud of. There are also two ladies, 
as serious as any of the men, and a sprinkling of older 
men. It would do your heart good to see them all, and 
watch their intentness. And their scores aren’t bad; 
many of them are up to or above club standard. One of 
the older men, who has a son in training in the Naval 
Reserve, told me: “I think there’s (Continued on page 39) 
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ELEMENTS OF RELOADING 


FOR THE HANDGUN SHOOTER 


PART III. 


RELOADING TOOLS 


By Mas. Eart Naramore 


OW THAT THE BASIC ELEMENTS of reloading a car- 
N tridge have been discussed, we can give some atten- 
tion to the tools used for doing the job. To cover in detail 
all of the tools on the market would require much more 
space than could be given here, so only a few of the less 
expensive and widely used tools will be considered in 
detail. But we can spill a few beans on the broader aspect 
of tools, that may be of some help to the reader in inter- 
preting the catalogue information and manufacturers’ 
propaganda, which often leaves the prospective purchaser 
still wondering which tool will suit his needs the best. 

In the first place, all reloading tools are fundamentally 
alike. They all boil down to a series of chambers or dies 
with some mechanical means of pushing the cartridges 
into and out of them, or the process may be reversed and 
the dies pushed onto and pulled off the cartridges. The 
net result is the same in either case. Regardless of external 
form, the dies for any given cartridge must be essentially 
the same, for otherwise they wouldn’t perform their func- 
tion; so the main differences in reloading tools of different 
makes are in the mechanical means employed to give the 
required motions. 

Any tool must be a compromise, as it must perform sev- 
eral operations that are not mechanically related. For ex- 
ample, one tool may employ a system of leverage capable 
of completely resizing heavy cartridge cases, and yet by 
its design, may have to use that same leverage to do the 
more or less delicate job of seating primers. This is all 
right provided the user is careful in the application of 
the force at hand. An advantage in one direction may 
mean a disadvantage in another, and no tool or machine 
can be pumped with the vigor of filling the old oaken 
bucket on a frosty morning, but must be operated with a 
thought for the particular result that is to be accomplished 
in each operation. 

Aside from the basic principle employed in a tool, the 
rest is mostly trimmings, and alas, these are often only 
talking points to beguile the innocent who thinks more 
about how fast he can reload ammunition than how well 
he can do it. 

But to get down to business, we can begin with the Ideal 
tool, as this is the most widely used and the oldest reload- 
ing tool still in common use. This tool takes the form of a 
pair of pliers or a nutcracker—a cognomen frequently 
attached to it, and these pincers are the mechanical means 
for pushing and pulling the cartridge. The chambers or 
dies screw into a threaded boss on one of the handles, and 
must be changed or adjusted for each operation. The tool 
comes in two models, that differ only in a minor point. 
The No. 3 tool is for rim cartridges, and the travel of 
the cartridges is limited by their rims coming into contact 
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with the surface of the tool. The No. 10 tool differs only 
in having a slide (a hook in the older models) to engage 
the extractor groove in rimless cases, to support them 
against the pressure of priming. 

The handles have two loading holes, one of which is 
used only for priming, while the other, located over the 
threaded boss, serves to guide the cases into the chambers. 
A small hook in the upper handle extracts the case a short 
distance, so that it can be dumped out or removed with 
the fingers; and because of the short travel of this hook, 
chambers for straight cases need to have an enlarged 
clearance to free the cartridges. Were the travel as long 
as the cartridge, this clearance would be unnecessary. 

The tool as listed and as it comes (for five bucks and 
fifty centavos) consists of a pair of handles, a double ad- 
justable chamber, and a cap extractor. All other parts 
are sold separately as extra accessories. For revolver car- 
tridges that must be crimped, the basic tool is adequate, 
as it can be tipped to prevent the bullet from receding too 
deeply into the expanded case when seating it, and the 
crimp will then hold it in place. 

The double adjustable chamber can be screwed into or 
out of the handles to give any desired degree of crimp 
(or none at all), and the seating screw may be adjusted 
independently to seat the bullet to any desired depth. 
As the loading hole in the handles guides the upper part 
of the cartridge, and the business part of the chamber 
guides the lower part, the cartridges move quite straight 
even though the force as applied by the handle is in an 
arc. The old Bond Model C tool was made on the same 
general principle as the Ideal, but differed in that the 
chambers had no guiding portion. The upper part of the 
cartridge was guided, but the lower part went wherever it 
dawgone pleased, and a good deal of care was necessary in 
order to get anything approaching a uniform crimp. This 
lack of a good guide at the mouth of the case caused 
the principal difference in the operation of these two tools. 

With the Ideal tool, when bullets must be seated tightly 
in their cases, a muzzle resizer is necessary. This is a die 
that screws into the handles in place of the double ad- 
justable chamber, and forcing the cases into it constricts 
their necks—(and their necks only). To take care of 
the thinnest of cases, these dies are made smaller than is 
necessary for most of the cases, which usually gives a 
greater reduction in size than is actually necessary, and 
leaves the case mouths too small to receive their bullets. 

To expand or open up the mouths to receive the bullets, 
a shell expanding chamber is necessary. This is a chamber 
that carries a plug of bullet diameter, and costs another 
$1.75. The cases are forced over and stripped off the 
plug in the usual manner, as this part also screws into 
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the tool handles. The spring-back of the brass leaves 
the mouths of the cases enough under size so that the 
bullets will be a force fit and be held securely enough for 
all ordinary handling, but not enough to resist the set- 
back of cartridges in a revolver; so, in reloading for this 
arm, crimping must also be done. In the .45 Auto, which 
can not be crimped, the bullets must be held by the tension 
alone, and a good practice is to use an expander that 
is .002” larger than the bullet, but to run it into the 
cases for only about 1/10 inch. This permits the bullets 
to be started easily and without danger of deformation, 
after which they act as their own expanders. This method 
gives the tightest possible fit. 

The cap extractor is a small steel plug having a beveled 
shoulder against which the case may be forced to remove 
the remaining crimp; it carrying also a decapping pin at 
its upper end which forces the fired primer out. It is used 
in the D.A. Chamber, and the seating screw and cham- 
ber must be adjusted so the shoulder on the decapper does 
not bear on the crimping shoulder in the chamber. The 
crimp removing shoulders are frequently improperly 
formed ‘and so full of tool marks that the cases grip them, 
but the plug is easily removed by dropping the case and 
plug into the priming hole and pushing the plug out 
by pressure applied to the projecting pin with the priming 
punch. 

The priming punch is permanently set in the upper 
tool handle, over the center of the priming hole. Moving 
in an arc, it bears harder on one side of the primer than 
the other, frequently marks the primers, and must be 
used carefully in order not to damage them. 

The Ideal tool, with its attachments, costs $8.25. 
essentially a one operation tool, but is adequate for re- 
loading small lots of ammunition. It does satisfactory 
work, ard is highly desirable where portability is neces- 
It is also essentially a one cartridge tool, and 


It is 


sary. 


Belding & Mull Model 26 reloading tool. 


seating. Combination of neck die and expander. 


Left to right: 


usually a separate and complete tool is necessary for each 
caliber of cartridge. There are some exceptions to this, 
and where two or more cartridges are of the same diameter 
and approximately the same length, dies and other parts 
for them can be used in the same handles. The limiting 
factors are the size of the loading holes, which must be 
close enough to cartridge case size to guide the case 
and resist the lateral thrust of closing the handles; and 
the length of the threaded boss that receives the chambers. 


The Bond Model C Tool 


This is a straight-line tool that clamps to the table. 
The mechanical part consists of a vertical frame of forged 
steel with a threaded portion at the top to receive the 
chambers or dies, and a lever at the bottom that actuates 
a ram. The top of the ram is slotted to receive the cap 
extractor and anvil (shell holder), which are attached 
to it by a simple pin forming a hinge. These parts are 
swung forward for the insertion of the cartridges and 
pushed in against stops to align them with the chamber. 

The chambers are the same as were used in the older 
Model B or tong tool, but work much better in the 
Model C because of the direct thrust of the cartridges 
against them. The anvil has a form-cut suited to the 
head shape of the cartridge, and serves as a ram to push 
the cartridges up into the chambers; and it has a hook 
to pull them out. The under side of the threaded head 
receives a screw bushing or guide having a hole slightly 
larger than cartridge diameter. For decapping and 
priming, this bushing is replaced by another attachment, 
one end of which has a priming punch and the other a 
clearance hole for expelling the fired primers. 

For decapping, this re- and decapping bushing is 
screwed into place with the hole down. The cases are 
slipped over the cap extractor, pushed back against the 
stop screw, and forced up against the bushing, which 


Extracting fired primer. Fresh primer in place for 
(Note different position of head for this operation.) 
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stops the head of the case but permits the primer to be 
pushed out into the hole. Priming is accomplished by in- 
verting the bushing so that the priming punch is down, 
and removing the nut and decapping pin from the cap 
extractor. The latter now becomes a mere ram over 
which the cases are slipped. A primer is placed over the 
pocket, and the case and primer are forced up against 
the priming punch to seat the primer. 

The double adjustable chamber serves also as an ex- 
panding chamber. For seating bullets, a bullet seating 
plunger is put into the top of the chamber, followed 
by the top nut which acts as a stop. This top nut may 
be adjusted to limit the movement of the plunger under 
the pressure of loading, and thus limit the seating depth 
of the bullet. The crimp is adjusted in the same manner 
as with the Ideal tool. 

For expanding cases, an expanding plunger is substi- 
tuted for the seating plunger. As this expander must 
pass through the bullet guide in the chamber, it is not 
possible to use an expander with a shoulder for removing 
the remaining crimp from fired cases. The only way 
this crimp can be removed with the tool is by reaming it 
with the cone shaped reamer in the top of the stop screw. 

The muzzle resizer is of conventional design, and re- 
places the D.A. Chamber. Parts for almost any car- 
tridge can be purchased and used in the basic Bond tool, 
and as the tool is clamped to the table, both hands are left 
free to do whatever is necessary. This makes the Model C 
a little more convenient to use than the Ideal tool, but 
it is strictly a one operation tool and not very well suited 
for reloading more than moderate quantities of am- 
muntion. 

Like any other tool which loads cartridges in a ver- 
tical position, neck resizing and expanding are necessary 
to prevent the bullets from receding too deeply into the 
cases, so the Bond tool is supplied complete with all parts 
necessary fér doing these operations, for $10.00. The 
cost of parts for changing calibers depends upon what the 
tool is originally equipped for, as sometimes some of the 
parts can be used for more than one cartridge. It all 
depends upon circumstances. 


Belding & Mull Tools 


These tools are made in two models. The Model 26 tool 
uses a separate manual bullet seater which crimps, and is 
therefore desirable for loading revolver cartridges. The 
Model 28 works on the same general principle, but has 
a seating chamber that works on the tool proper. This 
seating chamber will not crimp, and this model is suited 
only to such cartridges and loads as will work satis- 
factorily with the bullets seated friction tight. 

The mechanical principle of the B. & M. tool is nothing 
more than a glorification of the old Ideal No. 2 re- and 
decapper. The tool consists of a base casting carrying 
a 4” rod that is the backbone of the tool. A slide or 
shell holder slides on this rod, and is actuated by a lever 
attached to it by two links. At the other end of the rod 
is a head to which the dies, etc., are attached as required. 
This head is adjustable as to position, as will be described 
later. The reciprocating action of this tool is utilized 
to perform one operation on the forward stroke of the 
lever, and another on the back stroke. This effects some 
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Note how the dies slide in a housing in the Yankee tool. 
A good principle, though attended by certain disad- 
vantages 


saving in time, but may result in some sacrifice in the 
quality of the product. The cases may be decapped on 
one stroke of the lever, and, by interposing a primer be- 
tween the head of the case and the priming punch, be 
primed on the return stroke; but such practice, while 
you can usually get away with it, permits no inspection 
of the primer pockets. 

The neck sizing and expanding are accomplished by 
setting the neck die with the expanding plug projecting 
out of it for a short distance. The fired case passes over 
the plug, to be reduced in the die on the forward stroke; 
and the return stroke pulls the constricted case from 
the die and over the expander, which opens it to a size 
suitable for receiving bullets. 

As the travel of the slide is short, the part to which the 
dies are attached is hinged so that it may be lifted to slip 
the cases over the decapper. For the same reason, the head 
must be shifted for performing different operations, and 
as it is held in position by a taper pin that passes through 
it and the rod to which it is attached, the holes for this 
taper pin must be accurately reamed at the factory to 
locate the head for each caliber of cartridge. This makes 
it necessary to return the tool to the factory to have new 
parts fitted, and when drilled for a half dozen different 
cartridges, there are so many holes in the rod that it be- 
comes a Chinese puzzle to figure out where to set the 
head for the different operations and cartridges. 

The Model 26 bullet seater consists of a chamber, an 
iron base to set it in, and a bullet seating plunger. The 
chamber is reamed out at the (Continued on page 38) 
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iitGS Castles Corner 


FROM TYRO TO MASTER 
{With apologies to Captain Andrews} 


URING THE PAST SUMMER and early fall your Old 
D Coach has been firing upwards of 3,000 rounds. from 
his old match rifle, some of it in experiment, much of it 
in chasing the elusive X-ring. Given a first class, heavy 
barrel match rifle, the experiments were directed towards 
first finding the best ammunition for it, and then the best 
methods of holding steady and uniformly, and of squeez- 
ing the trigger. The form and methods of some twenty 
of our best master riflemen were also studied minutely. 

Most of the shooting was done prone at 100 and 200 
yards. A Master Rifleman for our purpose may be defined 
as one who can quite consistently, and under match con- 
ditions, turn in possibles with a majority of his shots in 
the X-ring. He won’t do this every day of course—he 
will have his off-days. But the longer and harder he 
trains, practices, and studies, the fewer the off-days. A 
master’s degree in anything is not achieved without a 
“hell-of-a-lot” of hard work and study—else it would 
not be worth while. 

My readers, for whom I am writing, are the tyros and 
the near-masters. Particularly those who regularly turn 
in scores of 97 to 99, but who get a possible so seldom 
that it is an event in their young lives. As a result of 
my summer study I am convinced that any shooter who 
has reached this stage can, if he persists and is careful, 
reach the skill of the master in just a few short weeks, 
provided he uses the best equipment and adopts the prac- 
tices of our best shots, including the suggestions I am about 
to make. Also, as I have said before, to get into top form 
and stay there, range practice at least twice a week, with 
dry shooting several times between shooting days, is 
necessary. 

The first proposition that I tackled this summer, and 
the first that every shooter must tackle, is that of finding 
what ammunition shoots best in the particular rifle to be 
used. I tried practically all well known makes, varieties, 
and lots. Make and variety are not enough. The lot 
number, which is stamped on or inside the 50-round car- 
ton, must also be considered, as one lot number of a car- 
tridge otherwise identical may give very different results 
from another. There is no use in trying to hold, aim, 
and squeeze for the X-ring with cartridges that won’t even 
group in a 3-inch circle. Some of the most advertised 
makes performed in just that way in my rifle, but I 
found two makes that would average grouping in mighty 
close to 1% inches. 

A bench rest and a good high power scope greatly fa- 
cilitate ammunition testing. A test that does not include 
at least ten 10-shot groups, some of them fired on differ- 
ent days, will not indicate the true worth of a cartridge. 
Testing should not be done when the temperature is below 
60 degrees, and the rifle should always be warmed up by 
firing about ten rounds before starting a test group. 
There is no use in going any further in your efforts to 
attain the master degree until you have found a cartridge 
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which will group consistently in the 10-ring in your rifle. 
Most of them won’t, but if you have a good rifle, some will. 

Having a first rate rifle and ammunition, the next 
thing is to adopt those methods of shooting that make for 
a steady, accurate aim, and a perfect let-off. In previous 
articles I have already indicated these methods, that is the 
firing point procedure that is common among really fine 
shots. But even these won’t altogether completely elimi- 
nate your tremors of holding to the extent you desire, and 
there always are some tremors. 

This past summer I experimented a lot with trigger 
squeeze. There are two methods of squeezing the trigger, 
but I believe there is only one satisfactory way. The funny 
part about it is that a shooter who thinks he is squeezing 
the first way may really be squeezing the best way. I tried 
squeezing the trigger down to the last ounce, and then 
when the aim was just right and I was holding with the 
minimum tremor, very carefully putting on that last 
ounce. It did not work well. It almost always gave me 
one or more slightly wild shots in a score, shots that just 
got outside the 10-ring. But when I also squeezed this 
last ounce on so carefully that I did not know just exactly, 
to within a half-second or a second, when the rifle was 
going off—that is, when the rifle went off unexpectedly, I 
got almost no wild shots. 

This last method of squeezing of course limits your 
accuracy of aim and hold to the tremors that are occur- 
ring while you are squeezing on the last ounce. There 
are always such tremors. You can seldom see them with 
iron sights, therefore you cannot strive to eliminate them 
or minimize them when you are using iron sights. Your 
limit of steadiness of aim with iron sights is thus limited 
by what you can see. But if you use a high power scope 
you can always see your tremors, you know you are never 
holding precisely steady, and you can make a determined 
effort to hold steadier. That determined effort will re- 
sult in your actually holding steadier after considerable 
practice. Also the more clearly you can see this tremor 
the better you learn to eliminate it, and you can see it 
much clearer with a very high power scope than with a 
medium power one. 

I started in last summer with a 10-power scope, and 
with it I gradually became able to confine all my tremors 
to within the X-ring or perhaps a little better. That is, 
I could hold this steady for a period of three or four 
seconds, and that was plenty of time in which to gradually 
put on that last ounce of squeeze. When I did this I 
practically always got a ten, but I was not by any means 
sure of landing in the X-ring. With this 10 power scope 
I could see the X-ring very clearly in the very best lights, 
but in ordinary light I could not see it quite so plainly, 
although I could still see it. I estimated that the limit of 
tremor that I could see, and endeavor to minimize, was 
about a quarter to three-eighths of an inch from the abso- 


lute center. That is, I had a (Continued on page 40) 
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HANDICAPPED BARRELS 


By H. J. Burkuarp 


(Concluded from December issue) 


T’s HARD TO RENOUNCE OLD IDEAs and habits and be- 

liefs that have persisted from generation to generation, 
but through inevitable change, most of them are finally 
abandoned. But some, whether founded on imagination, 
fact, tradition or pure cussedness, appear to be as firmly 
fixed as “the knot on the log,” the rabbit’s foot, the 
“hoop snake,” etc. 

Many thousands of years ago, following one of the 
recessions of the ice during the last Great Ice Age, one 
of our prehistoric grandmothers chased a cave-bear cub 
out of camp, squatted on her haunches again, and con- 
tinued the grinding of flax-seed in a hollowed out stone 
with the Old Man’s walnut knob-kerry, which she had 
snitched for the occasion. She noted with much interest 
that the oil enhanced the aesthetic appeal of the wood 
even though it was well covered with the stains and 
grime of many a tough encounter. And then she saw 
that the sweat, dropping from her brow onto the wood, 
left no trace. Grinning, she arose to get the kinks out 
of her back, hitched up her breech clout, and pondered 
over her discovery as she rubbed the wood with her 
strong, oily hands. 

Being boss of the tribe, she called them together, 
shook the long black hair out of her eyes, hitched up her 
breech clout again and forthwith ordained and decreed 
that henceforth, all wooden weapons and weapons of 
wood and stone, whether used for the peaceful settle- 
ment of domestic differences, for war or for the slaying 
of the cave-bear, the saber-tooth tiger, the woolley 
rhinoceros, or other varmints, be adequately and re- 
peatedly dunked into the Oil of Flax and that after each 
dunking they be vigorously rubbed and polished, so 
that the rain may leave them dry and so that they 
glint like the sun upon the water. 

I have been unable to find any official record of this 
momentous event, and in fact haven’t even looked for 
any, but believe it or not, that was the auspicious begin- 
ning, and the end is not yet. For we still dunk the stocks 
of our weapons in the Oil of Flax, and dunk and polish, 
and dunk and polish without end, so that they may be 
impervious to moisture and so that they glint like the 
sun upon the water. 

Even though this screed may be dry reading, it has 
to do with humidity and the absorption of moisture and 
the evaporation thereof, and with linseed oil and other 
things. But first of all (I hate to do this, but somebody’s 
got to do it, and it may sound like heresy or worse) 
linseed oil has no value whatsoever as a moisture-proofing 
finish for walnut or any other wood, however applied, and 
therefore it cannot prevent swelling, shrinking and warp- 
ing of the stock, with all the evil consequences of dis- 
tortion. 

Nothing better is known to enhance and display all the 
beauty of grain, figure and color of fine walnut and to 
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produce the beautiful satin-like sheen so pleasing to us 
discriminating cranks, but here its value ends. 

If documentary evidence is necessary to convince the 
unbelievers, read Circular No. 128, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin, by Geo. M. Hunt, Principal Chemist. Also 
read other and later articles from this and other sources 
which may be found at large public libraries. Quoting 
from this Circular: “An important fact shown in Figure 
5, is the low effectiveness of five coats of linseed oil 
followed by two coats of prepared wax. This was the 
standard finish for airplane propellors at the time and was 
supposed to be quite effective against moisture changes.” 

The Figure § referred to is a table showing the effec- 
tiveness of seventeen different treatments, with some 
thirty variations of them, running the gamut from lin- 
seed oil, through waxes, varnishes, lacquers, enamels, spe- 
cial paints, aluminum paints, metallic foils, etc., and of 
all of these, linseed oil was shown to be much the least 
effective, regardless of how it was applied, and its ef- 
ficiency was almost nil. The table further shows that 
soaking the wood in linseed oil and under identical test 
conditions of 72 hours in air of 95 humidity, actually 
permitted the oil soaked wood to absorb more moisture 
than the natural, plain, untreated wood. 

The only practical value of any linseed oil finishing 
process is the slowing down of absorption and evapora- 
tion, which is of very little value for our purpose. There 
are other processes by which wood can be made prac- 
tically moisture proof and which would be just about as 
satisfactory to us as soldering up the stock in a piece 
of the old tin roof. 

The sketch, Figure 1, from the above mentioned 
Circular No. 128, will give you a good idea of what 
warpage to expect from blanks cut in various ways from 
the log, and the log in the sketch is presumed to be 
straight grained. Study this carefully and then com- 
pare Figure 1 with Table A, and you will note that the 
tangential shrinkage is about double the radial shrinkage 
whether in air dried or oven dried wood. And note that 
the longitudinal shrinkage, so far as gunstocking is con- 
cerned, is practically nil and may be entirely disre- 
garded—but only if the wood is straight grained. 

Now, while looking at Figure 1, and keeping in mind 
the constantly changing humidity, try to imagine what 
will happen to barrel and action in a one-piece stock 
made of beautifully figured butt-log walnut throughout 
its length; or in a cross-grained forearm with some color- 
ful burl thrown in for good measure. And particularly 
if hog-tied to the fore-arm by a tight band! 

The swelling of wood during the absorption of water 
exerts an almost unbelievable force. In the splitting of 
millstones from the rock in place it has been the practice 
to drill holes in the stone into which plugs of spruce 
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or pine were driven, the plugs being then soaked with 
water, and the swelling of the plugs easily splitting the 
stone. 

So, we'll continue to dunk our stocks in Oil of Flax, 
placing no dependence whatever upon the oil as a pro- 
tection against moisture effects, and try to lick Old 
Man Warpage through mechanical means and the ju- 
dicious application of horse sense. 

Some years ago, after a discussion of floating barrels, 
stocking, etc., with Colonel Townsend Whelen, I re- 
ceived a letter from him, a part of which is so apropos 
here that, with his consent, I am quoting from it, and 
from a more recent one: 


“Recently while stationed at Springfield Armory we 
made a most exhaustive investigation as to the warping 
of walnut stocks. The walnut at Springfield Armory has 
been seasoned by air drying ever since 1917 under most 
ideal conditions, and in addition is kiln dried for 45 
days before use. It is probably the best seasoned lot of 
walnut in existence. We tried this walnut treated in 
various ways in an effort to find the one method of treat- 
ment which would best prevent warping. The investi- 
gation was a most scientific one, with elaborate and ex- 
pensive apparatus, fixtures, and gages for measuring 
warpage. We tried treating the walnut in various ways, 
from the ordinary seven linseed oil dips to all kinds of 
lacquers and fillers that could be suggested by commercial 
firms and the Bureau of Standards. The result was that 
not one of the methods shows any superiority over ordi- 
nary raw linseed oil dipping. Walnut, no matter how 
treated, is in a constant state of warpage. Some pieces 


warp more than others, due probably to grain and density. 
But all warp, and all treatments showed decided warp- 


age when examined at two-week intervals with instru- 
ments and gages. The warpage is sufficient to actually 
bend the rifle barrel” (in some cases). 


“The solution would seem to be a floating barrel, not 
touching the forearm, with sling swivel attached to fore- 
arm so that sling tension would not bend the barrel. 
But I am not sure that this will always give good results, 
although it has given good results in many cases. I think 
that we are interested, not only in having our rifles and 
ammunition shoot small groups, but also place those 
groups with the same location of center of impact no 
matter what the firing position be. This because a rifle 
is an instrument to hit small objects at a distance, and 
its [measure of] efficiency would seem to be the distance 
at which it will surely strike a small object * * *. 

“All rifles with which the barrel has a snug fit in the 
forearm channel, no matter how the bands or sling 
swivels were secured, shot from half a minute to two 
minutes higher when used on a bench rest, and the fore- 
arm rested on a padded fork, than they did when held 
in the hands only * * *. 

“For myself, personally, I am not so certain that this 
is the best practice either. I personally prefer the 
method, although I admit that no matter how perfectly 
the rifle is bedded in its stock when this method 
is used, there is more danger that a slight warping of 
the stock may place side or down pressure on the fore- 
arm screw, which is not so liable to happen when there 
is no attachment of forearm to barrel at all * * * 

“Some years ago Springfield Armory made an investi- 
gation of the accuracy of rifles assembled with floating 
barrels and came to the conclusion that no fine accuracy 
could be obtained in that way. But I am not so sure 
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that the test was properly conducted and that the con- 
clusions were sound * * *. In light of recent experi- 
ences, and on further thought on the subject I am in- 
clined not to put too much reliance on the experiments 
with floating barrels at Springfield Armory, because those 


experiments were all made with the rifle held in the 
Woodworth Cradle * * *.” 


The military rifle must unavoidably be a compromise 
between good and consistent accuracy and the necessity 
for so building the stock as to protect the hand during 
rapid firing and to some extent protect the barrel, and 
at the same time provide a foundation for the bayonet. 
Its cartridge must give high muzzle-energy with not too 
severe recoil, and while conforming with all these de- 
mands the weight of the rifle may not exceed a certain 
definite limit. To meet these requirements the barrel 
must be lighter and therefore more flexible than is desira- 
ble, and the stock so made as to have sufficient strength 
with the least possible weight. The light weight and high 
flexibility of the stock, especially between the rear guard- 
screws and a point near the recoil shoulder, combined 
with machine inletting, is probably the cause of the 
failure of these rifles to give satisfactory accuracy with 
full floating barrels. The stock being flexible and rela- 
tively weak here, both vertically and laterally, permits 
excessive and erratic vibration of barrel and action if 
the barrel is full floating. In addition, the unavoidable 
mass production methods, while producing a nearly per- 
fect rifle for military purposes, do not permit perfect 
inletting and bedding from a strictly target shootin 
standpoint. But the stock design and other requirements 
of the military rifle would be as misplaced on target and 
sporting rifles as rubber boots on a duck. 

With the elimination of the full-length stock one of 
the greatest problems of the military rifle is avoided, the 
full length stock always having given the armories of 
the world more headaches than any other item having to 
do with consistent accuracy. 

It is probable that the present degree of accuracy of 
the best bolt action military rifles cannot be improved on 
so long as the bayonet and the full-length stock are re- 
tained; nor is any better accuracy required for this 
purpose. 

This discussion applies only to those few bolt actions 
which are generally considered best for target rifles and 
the best sporting rifles; and, everything considered, for 
best accuracy and a stable zero in target and the better 
sporting rifles, the full-floating or semi-floating barrel 
seems the only solution of the shrinking, swelling and 
warping problem. 


barrel 


But a full-floating or semi-floating 


cannot give these results unless the receiver is 


Table A 


Range in average shrinkage of a representative num- 
ber of American woods: 
Green to 
air dry 
12-15% moisture. 
Percentage of 


From green 
to oven dry. 
Percentage of 


Direction of Shrinkage green size grcen size 

Tangential 4.3 to 14.0 2.1 to 7.0 
Radial 2.0 to 8.5 19 to 4.2 
Longitudinal it 2 05 to .1 
Volumetric 7.0 to 21.0 3.5 to 10.5 
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very carefully inletted and bedded in a very stiff stock 
with the sidewalls of receiver and the tangs fitting the 
wood evenly and snugly to give good lateral support. A 
receiver and barrel perfectly inletted in this way, when 
pushed down into the stock, with no stock screws in 
place, cannot be moved laterally at all, and endwise less 
than 1/32nd of an inch; and cannot be rocked laterally 
or lengthwise. 

Any barrel, and especially a light barrel, can kick up a 
terrible row if not properly controlled through correct 
fitting of the receiver in its channel, as, owing to the 
length of the barrel compared to the distance between 
stock screws, it exerts a great leverage and the stock 
screws alone will not prevent erratic vibration and the 
creeping of the receiver in the stock, even though the 
bedding on the floor of the channel be perfect. Bear 
in mind that the stock screws in bolt action rifles are 
only from 7 to possibly 8'%4 inches apart in the longest 
actions, and some bolt actions have a too flexible receiver 
between the screws; and these flexible receivers are not 
confined to obsolete bolt actions. 

The rigidity of the very heavy barrel is of more im- 
portance than its weight, but if great weight in a rifle 
were no obstacle to its use for general purposes, the 
diameter and rigidity of the barrel could be so great that 
defective fitting or warping of the stock could not exert 
sufficient pressure against the barrel to spring it or inte:- 
fere with its normal vibrations; and the zero of the rifle 
and its point of impact would change only through 
variations in the ammunition and through extraneous 
causes. 

It being hardly practicable to pack such a rifle around 
through the brush on the hurricane deck of a mule, we 
are confined to a reasonable weight for each type of rifle. 

There seems to be a pretty general understanding that 
a barrel which rests in the forearm with more or less 
pressure, but is in no way attached to it by a band or 
other fastening, is a full-floating barrel. But herein, a 
barrel which is not attached to and has no contact what- 
ever with the forearm is referred to as full floating, and 
a barrel with contact of only one to possibly five inches 
immediately ahead of the receiver, is referred to as 2 
semi-floating barrel. 

Rather than permit a barrel to fully float (which is 
not practicable with a long barrel of great weight) it 
would seem better practice to very carefully bed the 
barrel in the stock (depending upon its weight, shape 
and length) for one to five inches immediately ahead of 
the receiver for its full half circumference; the barrel 
here to have considerable pressure against the wood but 
with only about half the pressure per square inch exerted 
by the receiver against the flat floor of its channel im- 
mediately behind the recoil lug. The remainder of the 
barrel to be entirely free from contact with the forearm. 
With the barrel and receiver so bedded, as compared to 
a barrel entirely free, the effect is equivalent to length- 
ening the receiver without reducing its rigidity. This 
gives the receiver and barrel much firmer bedding in the 
stock and therefore better control over barrel flip and 
erratic vibration, and without damping out normal vibra- 
tions. It permits the reduction of the usual excessive 
tension on stock screws, and with no tendency of the 
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screws to work loose from recoil. It can easily be shown 
that excessive tension on stock screws can not only 
readily spring some bolt action receivers but materially 
change the relation of the barrel to forearm, if bedded in 
the usual manner, which of course changes the rifle’s 
zero and may cause it to shoot all over the paper. But in 
many stocks very heavy screw tension is necessary to 
offset bedding defects and produce even fair accuracy. 
Rebedding is the only remedy. 

The flat under-side of the receiver must have much 
greater pressure against the wood than any other part of 
the receiver when the stock screws are tight, and only 
light pressure of the hands should be necessary to seat the 
receiver-barrel assembly to the bottom of the channel 
when the inletting is complete; and this moderate resist- 
ance should all come from the vertical portions of the 
receiver. When the stock screws are now drawn tight, 
there will be a very slight compression of the wood on the 
channel floor near the stock screws, as no receiver is 
rigid enough to resist very heavy tension of screws with- 
out springing slightly. The more flexible the receiver, 
the more carefully the effect of this must be watched 
in the final bedding. When the screws are tight the 
curving or overhanging parts of receiver should exert 
only very slight pressure against the wood, and vigilant 
care must be taken that these parts have no tendency 
whatever to cant, twist or misaline the receiver in its 
channel. There must be no trace of wedging effects and 
the barrel at forearm tip should be exactly centered in 
its channel, when the guide screw and front barrel guide 
are removed and the stock screws tight. 

It is infinitely easier to guard against twisting or mis- 
alinement of the receiver-barrel assembly in the channel 
as the work progresses, than to remedy such a mess after 
the error has become great. 

The magazine should not be in contact with any part 
of the magazine well but have moderate clearance when 
the bedding is complete, and no other contact in the stock 
should interfere with complete and perfect contact be- 
tween recoil lug and recoil shoulder, even after the rifle 
has been fired thousands of rounds. 

To maintain a constant zero no part of the receiver or 
barrel should be under stress, twisting strains or tension, 
excepting only the tension of stock screws whose only 
function is to hold the receiver and barrel rigidly in place. 

The very heavy semi-floating barrel may not require 
much clearance in its channel even at forearm tip, but a 
light barrel with its much more violent contortions will 
need a substantial clearance and with the clearance in- 
creasing toward the forearm tip to prevent any contact 
during barrel contortions, with an additional margin of 
safety for warping of forearm. The utility of this gap 
between the barrel and forearm is much greater than 
its beauty. 

When spotting-in during inletting, it is my practice 
to frequently draw up stock screws to about half normal 
tension and then hold the rifle perpendicular and jolt the 
heel of buttplate three or four times against a pad on 
the edge of the bench, tightening the screws between 
jolts. This forces recoil lug back against shoulder in 
stock and clearly shows if there is any pressure where 
there should be none, and if there is excess pressure against 
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tangs or any other portion of the receiver which tapers 
toward the butt. Any wedging effect will be detected at 
once through the spotting dope, and when the job is com- 
plete the recoil shoulder will take all the recoil and you 
can safely let the entire tang and rounded parts of the 
receiver just contact the wood with no danger whatever 
of any part of the stock splitting from recoil. And when 
the rifle goes into use it will not be necessary to fire 
several hundred rounds to hammer the assembly back 
to where it should have been at the start. To guard 
against stock screws taking recoil, the stock-screw holes, 
and bushings if any are used, should be so managed that 
they tend to draw the recoil lug against the recoil 
shoulder. I never could see any legitimate excuse for a 
bushed stock-screw hole in a hand-made stock. If un- 
fortunate enough to drill the hole for the tang screw 
cockeyed, straighten up the hole, enlarge it, put in a 
bushing—and tell ’em it strengthens the stock. 

The upper edge of the recoil shoulder being approxi- 
mately three-quarters of an inch below the axis of the 
bore, the recoil tends to force the barrel out of aline- 
ment with the receiver and to buckle it, with the recoil 
shoulder as a pivot for this force; just as the entire rifle 
tends to revolve around the point of contact between 
buttplate and shoulder, when fired. 

This tendency of the barrel and fore-part of receiver 
is resisted by the stiffness of the receiver and tension of 
stock screws, and this, added to all other forces set up 
in the barrel which must be absorbed by the receiver 
through the recoil lug, indicates a very rigid receiver with 
the barrel screwed in very tight and with the shoulder of 
the barrel in even and perfect contact with face of re- 
ceiver ring. 

It has recently been demonstrated that a small-bore 
rifle with an excellent, heavy barrel but relatively flexible 
receiver would not hold its zero without a barrel band. 
This rifle having very light recoil, rebedding by hand 
might remedy this condition. The erratic shooting of the 
take-down rifle is an exaggerated but typical example of 
the effect of deficient rigidity between barrel and receiver. 

It may be excusable to repeat that the most important 
steel-to-wood contact is that between the recoil lug 
and recoil shoulder. Its area is none too great, its posi- 
tion in relation to the direction of recoil is not perfect, 
and its job is to absorb all the recoil after it has been 
No part of its face should 
be cut away to avoid splitting of the stock by recoil as 
this might easily double the force of recoil per square 
inch against the recoil shoulder, and permit the batter- 
ing backward of its face and put part of the recoil load 


transmitted to the receiver. 


on stock screws, tangs, magazine, etc., where it does 
not belong. If properly made of good wood a stock 
cannot be split by normal recoil. 

The above paragraph applies only to best bolt-actions, 
there being certain others still at large in this unhappy 
world which, like the young woman with spindling legs, 
have no visible means of support. 
mind a little of the recoil is absorbed almost everywhere, 
but nowhere in particular. 

Now, let’s assume that one of our best stockers is well 
advanced in the making of a fine stock for your new special 
target rifle, using the blank you (Continued on page 40) 


In the rifle I have in 
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SINGLE-SHOT RIFLES 


By J. V. K. Wacar 


(Concluded from December Issue) 


Three New Tip-Ups: Stevens .22-.410, Savage Utility, 
and Marlin .22-.410 


NEVITABLY TOWARD THE END of a series like this one, 
discussing perforce many obsolete arms which must 
be included as single-shot rifles, the more emotional of 
my friends approach with evidences of tears in their eyes, 
shaking hands laid upon my shoulders, and sniffles on 
their sleeves, and begin telling me about how those were 
the good old days—the days of Sharps, Ballard, Reming- 
ton, and other one-shot weapons of the frontier and of 
early American rifle ranges. 

Those were great days, and we shall probably never 
again associate rifles with as much game that will come 
at one in addition to the many kinds that always run 
away; nor shall we soon again have rifle ranges at the 
edge of nearly every town, safe for years from new 
suburban allotments. But these are great days, too. The 
years 1939 and 1940 brought us three remarkably fine 
rifles of most practical design for many American shooting 
conditions in which a single-shot can today be tolerated, 
for in these years Marlin, Savage, and Stevens went into 
production on new, man-sized single-shot rifles. 

All three new rifles are tip-ups, for they were all made 
in shotgun combinations; but they were also made in 
recognition of an American tradition: the desire of the 
American woodsman for a compact arm having one 
rifle and one shotgun barrel. 
expressed interest in combination arms—the Britisher with 
his Paradox and the German with his drilling, but the 
slightly different American desire is outlined in relic 


Other nations have also 


over-under rifles and shotguns in flint lock and percussion 
types, in the Maynard with interchangeable shot and rifle 
barrels, in occasional hand made breech-loading rifle and 
shotgun over-unders, in .32—40 and .38-55 rifle barrels 
which mail order houses sold for insertion into one of 
the tubes of a double-barreled shotgun, in the Marble’s 
Game-Getter, and finally in the take-down °99 Savage 
high-powered rifle with interchangeable .410 shot barrel. 
Today we have the same old desire, and three new 
answers. 

Being tip-ups, these and other suitable rifles based upon 
this system give a list of advantages seldom duplicated 
in other systems. With them a low mounted scope may 
be used without interference with the latch, or with 
loading and unloading processes. Gas from broken primers 
and cases escapes between the barrel and stand breech, 
with little danger to the shooter. Quickly interchangeable 
shot and rifle barrels can be used, once properly fitted. 
Taking down for compact storage is easily accomplished. 
Barrel cleaning from the breech and breech-face clean- 
ing are unsurpassably simple. Trigger and hammer parts 
can be well housed against dirt admittance without af- 
fecting the and The 
diameters of barrel breeches advisable for powerful car- 
tridges need not be reduced to fit a standard receiver 


opening closing mechanisms. 
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ring. No other type of firearm can be made more silent 
in operation. With the use of a sturdy underlever and 
link, as in the Maynard rifle, tremendous seating power 
can be generated, although the average tip-up rifle seats 
cartridges well by virtue of the broad face of the standing 
breech, plus the leverage afforded by a long barrel. 

When I bought the three new tip-ups quite early in 
1940, I found great differences in their availability. The 
Stevens .22—.410 over-under was already found in prac- 
tically every hardware store and gun shop. Apparently 
the Stevens name, the .22 Long Rifle and .410 shot shell 
combination, a price of approximately $14 or even less 
in the cut-rate shops, plus the features of the gun itself, 
made it instantly popular. The Savage Utility com- 
bination with the regular .22 Hornet or .30-30 rifle 
barrel and 20, 16, or 12 gauge shot barrel was more gun 
than the average person wanted just for something handy, 
yet was less than what was wanted for a serious, long 
distance, big-game or wildfowling trip, and with a price 
of around $19.35 was not found in most small shops. 

The $39.90 charged for the Marlin .22 (Long Rifle, 
Bee, or Hornet )-.410 over-under kept this model out of 
a town as large as Denver, where I visited all the gun 
shops one could expect to stock this rifle, only to be 
told that none was on hand, but could be (and was) 
ordered at once. 

Apparently, then, the three guns are regarded as handy, 
combination purpose guns which dealers believe will be 
liked in accordance with the lowness of prices asked. 
Obviously they will not materially invade the specialized 
target, deer hunting, pheasant, and waterfowl shooting 
fields. Indeed, the combination rifle and shotgun may be 
troublesome along watercourses in districts where rifles 
are prohibited for duckshooting, especially where game 
wardens consider fouled rifle barrels evidence of illegal 


shooting. 
The Stevens .22-.410 


For anyone who can be satisfied with the .22 Long 
Rifle and .410 shot shell cartridge, and with the sights 
furnished or those which can be fitted, this is almost a 
perfect firearm for the purposes it was intended to meet. 
It is a remarkable value at even the new price of $15.10. 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Dope Bag Review, ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Friends,” of November 1939 gave the results of care- 
ful tests with this rifle as well as with the Savage Utility 
Gun. Eric Dale’s article, ““The Stevens .22-.410,” in 
the August 1940 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN listed other good 
points. Those interested should read these articles, for 
I shall duplicate them as little as possible. 

One of our shotgunning crew in Colorado is quick 
enough to collect his full share of pheasants and rabbits 
before they get out of .410 range, and with one of these 
Stevens .410’s he is usually one of the high guns in any 
party, both as to total numbers of game shot and in per- 


centage of kills. 
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I have used a large number of 2!% and 3” .419 shot 
shells, old UMC and WRA CO .44 XL cartridges, some 
44-40 shot loads, and reloads made of .40-70 Ballard 
cases with beveled rims, 10 grains (weight) of duPont 
Shotgun Smokeless, and 5/16 ounce of shot. All give 
excellent 25-30 yard patterns and killing records with 
the exception of the light, erratically spreading .44—40 
shot loads. 

The .22 barrel is effective. Its small outside diameter 
of .432”° at the muzzle and .433” at the breech are 
offset by its secure anchorage to the shot barrel beneath. 
For tin can perforating and ordinary small game and 
predator shooting from usual hunting positions it is 
quite satisfactory, and on standard targets for 50-foot 
and 50-yard distances, I have no trouble in reaching the 
low nineties in sitting and prone positions despite the 
sights furnished. 

Sights for combination rifles and shotguns are, of course, 
bound to be problems. What is keeniy accurate for the 
rifle may be too slow for shotgun shooting. The first 
Stevens .22-.410 front sight was a round knob of white 
metal atop a small ramp. This was a good shotgun 
sight, but was poor for rifle work. Later models re- 
tained the ramp, but used a non-reflecting Patridge type 
front blade which proved better for rifle shooting and 
quite good for the shotgun. 

The tiny open sporting rear sight does very well with 
the shotgun barrel, but is too rounded in outline to give 
good alignment with the front sight when shooting the 
rifle barrel, to which it is attached by a dovetail so minute 


First three pictures, top to bottom: Stevens .22-.410 
Last two: Savage Utility Gun 


that loosening often results. A rear sight base partially 
encircling the rifle barrel, as seen on World War No. 
I Lebel rifles, is more secure, but is more difficult to make. 
The Lyman rear sight adapted to this model is splendid 
for those who crave more accuracy with “iron sights.” 

A 1X scope with wide field is the best sight for a 
combination rifle and shotgun, and can be secured to the 
Stevens .22—.410 by a side mount attached to the heavy 
shot barrel, or by top mounts cut to straddle the rifle 
barrel and to fasten to the shot barrel below. 

Eric Dale on page 31 of the September 1940 AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN described an excellent front sight for this 
rifle. However, each reader should check for himself 
one detail recommended by Mr. Dale, who advised that 
the rear of the sight blade be inclined forward to re- 
flect light toward the shooter. This suits many folk 
and has the added advantage of pulling easily from a 
scabbard or case, but for other shooters such a sight fades 
badly against light backgrounds on dull days, and a 
Patridge or undercut blade proves better. 

A counterbore at the muzzle of the rifle barrel permits 
fastening the front sight ramp by means of a screw 
threaded entirely through the upper part of the rifle 
tube. The counterbore in my rifle is .8’’ deep and large 
enough to loosely fit a 7-mm. bullet. This design pro- 
tects the rifling at the muzzle, but it complicates clean- 
ing by permitting the patch to slip off a knobbed rod as 
it passes into the counterbore, unless one holds a 7-mm. 
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bullet or rod of proper size against the muzzle of the 
rifled portion while cleaning. A filler of great enough 
length to be easily detected and loose enough to fall 
out when unsupported is suggested for the forgetful. 

The many who feel safer with a hammer and who worry 
about cocked mainsprings tiring, are pleased by the 
Stevens hammer: a coil-spring-impelled, rebounding type 
firing with certainty yet jarring little upon striking, 
and rebounding to a safe position removing pressure 
from the firing pins. The upper, .22-caliber firing pin 
is retracted by a spring, and the lower firing pin is con- 
tacted by .410 primers at a less abrupt and hence less 
dangerous angle; so that all likelihood of firing fresh 
cartridges as the action is closed is eliminated. 

Trigger pulls are good despite a construction which 
readily admits dust and grit to the hammer notches 
clearly visible through the opening for the trigger above 
the guard. 

The top-lever can be pushed either way to open the 
gun, suiting both left- and right-handed shooters. The 
shift button by which the shooter selects the barrel he 
wishes fired is positive in action and in time becomes 
second nature with the shooter, shifted to a desired 
barrel selection instinctively; although I note that there 
is always some firing of .22’s when shot are needed, and 
vice versa, whenever such guns are around. For this 
reason it is best to habitually carry them ready to shoot 
the shot charge, with its shorter range. 

All important springs are of the coil type, and action 
parts are simple, strong, and well hardened. The dark 


All pictures on this page are of the Marlin .22-.410 
Model 90 Over-Under 


case-hardened action finish is attractive, and I have pre- 
served mine with clear lacquer. The action should in 
ordinary use close tightly indefinitely, but if wear should 
occur, this action, like others of its type, can be tightened 
by skillfully welding metal to locking bolts and points 
of barrel contact with action sides, and then dressing 
to a smooth, tight fit. 

The buttstock fastening is excellent, combining good 
principles of mechanical design with economy in inletting. 
Upper and lower tangs are integral with the action 
frame, and with parallel sides do not lead to splitting. 
The front end of the stock is caught beneath an under- 
cut rear shoulder of the action on each side, preventing 
spreading of the stock and consequent splitting. <A 
semi-circular forward projection of the stock on each 
side of the action prevents up and down movement of 
the stock against the rear of the action. A_ strong, 
although light, bolt through the small of the stock re- 
inforces the wood at its weakest point and holds it 
securely in place. 

The rear of the tang extension is sufficiently rounded 
that it will tend to split the stock unless the wood is 
relieved enough to prevent excessive wedging. Another 
place to watch is any excess wood that extends outside 
the undercut rear shoulder of the action, and which will 
split off as pressure is applied unless rounded so that all 
pressure occurs within the shoulder. 

The design is such that one should be able to take 
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up stock wear indefinitely, with stocks of the fine walnut 
placed on earlier models as well as with the new Tenite 
stocks. 


The Savage Utility Gun 


This is a single-shot shotgun type hammerless action 
with a rifle barrel of .22 Hornet or .30—-30 caliber at 
regular prices, or .25-20 or .32-20 W.C.F. caliber at a 
few dollars more; and with an interchangeable shot barrel 
in 20, 16, or 12 gauge at regular prices, or in 28 gauge 
or .410 caliber at a small additional cost. 

Or, one wanting only the Savage single-shot rifle 
may buy the action fitted with a rifle barrel in any of 
the listed calibers, for $15.00. 

This is a rugged arm of great value for those who live 
in or immediately adjacent to good game regions, in 
which the cartridges available are desirable and in which 
frequent opportunities for seeing game remove the neces- 
sity for repeating mechanisms; or for those with sufficient 
experience and skill to enjoy the slight handicap of a 
single-shot arm. 

With Savage Utility shot and rifle barrels being made 
heavy enough for serious work, few men will ever at- 
tempt to carry both along while hunting, and change 
from one to the other as occasion demands, although 
both might very well be carried in the car or taken to 
camp to provide whatever gun one needs for each special 
trip. 

This hammerless action is unusual among its type in 
that the top-lever cocks the firing pin as it unlocks the 
action for opening. This is an excellent arrangement, 
nicely engineered, for the cocking effort is but slight, 
the firing pin is positively cocked and then locked by 
the automatic safety slide atop the upper tang, so that 
the fresh primer of the next cartridge loaded cannot 
be fired by the closing action. Then, too, it is easier to 
hinge the barrel open with the firing pin already cocked 
than in many actions which cock with the opening motion 
of the barrels. 

The action parts of this gun are few, simple, strong, 
and well hardened, and, operated by coiled springs, should 
stand even more than the great abuse given the action 
which fired my .22 Hornet and 16-gauge selection of 
barrels. The trigger pull is a bit heavy, weighing 5! 
pounds, but is very crisp, and as soon as the gallery season 
was over and I had laid away for the summer my light- 
triggered Model 52 Winchester target rifle, it did not 
seem at all objectionable. 

Some of the parts worked rather stiffly until well oiled 
and often used. 

The rifle barrel sights consist of a gold bead front 
atop a sturdy steel ramp fastened to the barrel with 
two screws, and of a standard type open sporting rear. 
The ramp on my Hornet barrel is sufficiently off center 
that my bullets went eight inches right at 50 yards until 
I moved the rear sight over to a compensating position. 
The barrel breech is tapped and drilled for a Weaver 
side mount, but in the country I have been hunting, 
so few shots must be taken at over 100 yards that the 
open sights and .22 Hornet cartridge are all I can ask. 
However, since this gun has separate shot and rifle bar- 
rels, the best sights for each may be installed without 
interference with the other. 
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Both barrels on the Savage Utility Gun are fitted with 
positive, powerful ejectors; so powerful, in fact, that 
if they were, as a backwoods friend of mine calls them, 
“dejectors,” the owner would be thoroughly dejected. 
With such ejectors and an action cocked by the top-lever, 
an owner can develop considerable speed of fire if needed. 

The Stevens .22-.410 has, by comparison, a constant 
pressure extractor which starts the chambered or fired 
.22 Long Rifle cases, and a simple extractor for the .410 
barrel. 

The method of buttstock application is exactly like 
that described for the Stevens .22~—.410, which leaves 
little to be desired. 

My Savage Utility .22 Hornet weighs 6 pounds, 13 
ounces, and the 16 gauge, 6 pounds; weights heavy enough 
to utilize the efficiency of the cartridges fired, yet light 
enough to be easily carried by anyone. 

The firing pin on this gun is small and well fitted to 
take care of high pressures, and the general construction 
protects the shooter from gas. I had the battery cup 
break out of a long range 16 gauge shot shell, and suf- 
fered no discomfort whatever. 


The Marlin Model 90 .22-.410 Over-Under 


In appearance the Marlin over-under is probably the 
leader of the three new tip-ups. In it both slender barrels 
have the same outside dimensions; the action has all the 
smooth, racy lines of which a hammerless is capable; the 
lines formed where the buttstock and barrels fit into 
the action are very pleasing. 

The top barrel is regularly made for the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, but it is also produced for the .22 Hornet 
or .218 Bee cartridges, since the amount of metal and the 
special steel used in the Marlin barrels permit chambering 
for these more powerful cartridges. In all three rifles 
the lower barrel is made for the 3” .410 shot shells. 

I chose the .22 Hornet—.410 combination, for stores 
in our part of the country still stock more Hornets than 
Bees, and I secured a gun having exceptionally smoothly 
finished barrels which have given great satisfaction. 

In selecting the barrel one wishes fired, one has only to 
press the rear trigger for the rifle barrel and the front 
one to fire the shotgun. So arranged, the rifle trigger 
gets the greater advantage from the pistol grip support 
contributing to good squeezing. Both triggers are light 
and crisp. Once the shooter is familiar with the gun, 
barrel selection is automatic, but while acquiring famili- 
arity the shooter may do well, in settled areas, to carry 
the rifle barrel empty. 

There are, as in most true double guns, two firing pins, 
sears, and springs in addition to the double triggers men- 
tioned. The upper pin is made small to handle the high- 
pressure Bee or Hornet cartridges, while the lower pin 
is made larger (taking advantage of lower shotgun pres- 
sures) to displace as much primer as possible when it 
strikes. With the first motion of the top-lever, both 
firing pins are retracted enough to clear the primers; 
then are cocked as the barrels are hinged down to expose 
the breech. 

The action parts are few, simple, and well hardened, 
and all springs are of steel wire, whether of coil form or 
otherwise. Since I have not fired (Continued on page 37) 
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This Handgun Game 


By Watter F. Roper 


ROM THE NUMBER OF LETTERS received during the 
F past month it is evident that a lot of good revolver 
shots are having trouble getting the kind of scores they 
should with the .22 auto pistol, so I propose to put down 
some things I have learned about these guns which I 
hope will help. 

I could sum it all up by saying that the auto must be 
gripped a little firmer, and that the trigger finger should 
rest on the trigger in the center of the end joint of the 
finger so that the pressure on the trigger will be straight 
to the rear. Those are the facts, but, as we are more apt 
to do things in the right way when we clearly under- 
stand the reasons for them, let’s go back to fundamentals 
and see why the automatic pistol requires a little different 
handling than a revolver. 

If you will take a revolver in your hand, you will 
note that when in aiming position your wrist is bent 
downward until the top surfaces of your hand and wrist 
are just about in a straight line. Do the same thing with 
an automatic and you will see that the wrist is not bent 
downward anywhere near as much. This means that 
with the automatic the wrist joint is just about in the 
center of its possible up and down position, while with 
a revolver it is almost down to its lowest possible posi- 
tion. With a revolver, therefore, the weight of the gun 
really locks the wrist at the low position so that the 
joint is automatically stiffened even with the very lightest 
grip on the stock. This is decidedly different from the 
condition of the joint when an automatic is held, for 
with this type of gun the wrist joint is free to move in 
any direction and with a light hold it will surely do so. 
To produce the same degree of steadiness in the wrist, 
therefore, it is necessary, when shooting an automatic, to 
grip the gun a little tighter as this is the only way to get 
the stiffness needed. 

Quite often one reads or hears some shooter say that 
an advantage of the automatic type of handgun is the 
lower position of the barrel in relation to the center of 
the wrist joint around which motion takes place. It 
has always seemed to me that with measuring scales so 
easily obtained and actual measuring so simple this remark 
is rather silly, for with a revolver held properly the 
barrel is little, if any, further above the top of the hand 
or the center of the wrist joint than the barrel of an 
automatic, so that the leverage through which the recoil 
acts to bend the wrist is about the same in either gun. 
What make a 


wrist joint, and to make it able to resist the recoil as 


does difference is the condition of the 


well with an automatic as with a revolver it must be 
stiffened by holding the gun tighter. 

There is another reason for the tighter grip with an 
automatic and that is the different balance of the gun 
as compared to a revolver. Of course the new heavy 
barrel models are far easier to hold than the old light 
barrel guns, but even so no automatic has that muzzle- 
heavy feel of a revolver, and instead of having that 
motion-deadening hand, the automatic seems to be just 
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a part of the hand, which with a loose wrist joint makes 
it decidedly unsteady. One simply has to get used to 
the different balance, but to produce the stiffened wrist 
joint and so eliminate the quick motions that will take 
place in it if it is loose, a tighter grip on the gun must 
be used. Don’t over-do it, learn just how much to 
squeeze the gun to give you real control. One of the 
sure ways to determine whether the grip is firm enough, 
provided the trigger is pressed properly, is a little flick 
of the muzzle to the left when dry snapping, or left 
shots when shooting. They will come as sure as fate 
with a light grip and an incorrect trigger control. 

Now about the trigger pull. If you will stick your 
finger clear through the guard and have the trigger rest 
in the crease between the end and second joints of the 
finger and do a little dry snapping you will see that 
front sight move when the hammer is released, usually 
to the left, but it moves anyway, and that is exactly 
what should not happen. Pull the finger out of the 
guard until the trigger rests in the center of the end 
joint, and make a real effort to press straight back, and 
that front sight will stay perfectly still. Combine 
that kind of a trigger finger position and pull, with a 
slightly firmer grip, and you will see your scores improve 
without any question. 

Because the automatic is different from the revolver 
in balance, and so has to be handled differently, I believe 
that it should be shot differently also, and I wish shooters 
would try the different manner to be suggested and see 
if it does not produce for them the same better results 
it has for me. All of our ideas on handgun technique 
have come down to us from the days when single-shot 
pistol shooting was the game. Later slow fire with a 
revolver became popular, and it was only natural that 
when fast shooting became the principal type, we still 
With a single-shot 
pistol we held and held trying to get an absolutely perfect 
alignment of the sights and bull at the very instant we 


based our method on the old ideas. 


produced enough pressure to release the hammer. I 
imagine that that method was an outgrowth of the off- 
hand set trigger rifle shooting but when a two-pound 
trigger pull is used things are quite different from the 
two-ounce pull of a free pistol or a set trigger rifle, and 
that long holding is not producive of best shooting. 
When a gun like an automatic with its muzzle light 
balance is used it is in my opinion a useless expenditure of 
effort, and my shooting the past summer proves that this 
conclusion is correct. 

1 personally hate to see the old careful slow fire shoot- 
ing go, but times change, and with the most suitable gun 
for modern target shooting—the .22 automatic—I believe 
all shooters would do better shooting if they not only got 
the shot off in less than ten seconds but also if they fired 
With the 


kind of gun we now use there just isn’t any use in breath- 


at least three shots before taking the gun down. 


holding, the grunting sessions we used to go through with 
Only the (Continued on page 40) 
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the single-shot, etc. 








COYOTE EXPERIENCES 


By Mitton F 


. McQueary 


(Concluded from December Issue) 


Another difficult shot I made during that string was 
offhand at a running coyote, fired from a very awkward 
position. I was on skis following his tracks around a 
hillside in the snow, the hill sloping up steeply on my 
right. Suddenly the coyote came running out of a little 
gully in the hillside, about 130 yards away and above me 
and to my right. Of course I didn’t have time to take 
off my skis, for he would be out of sight in a few seconds; 
and I couldn’t turn my skis uphill, as they would then 
slide backwards. All I could do was to twist around as 
far as possible to the right, aiming uphill at the same 
time. Hitting a running coyote under these conditions 
is no cinch, but I made it. The coyote had gotten into 
some scattered berry bushes by the time I was ready 
to shoot, and as he ran through an opening about ten feet 
wide, I saw the post wabble onto the right spot. I pressed 
the trigger, and although the coyote had disappeared, | 
heard the bullet hit, and knew I had him. 

On the other hand, a fellow will sometimes miss a 
reasonably easy shot because of carelessness. 
stop to think that a coyote is only about seven inches 
deep at the deepest part of his chest, on an average, so 
that any shot which strikes more than three and one-half 
inches above or below center will miss him, you can 
see that careless shooting won’t get by. Anyone who 
has hunted coyotes much will tell you that they are 
hard to hit, and that is at least partly right. 
however, that a coyote isn’t so awfully hard to hit, but 


When you 


I maintain, 
he sure is devilishly easy to miss! I never shoot at one 
until I am sure I can’t get a yard closer—unless I am 
already within a hundred yards or so. Then when | 
do shoot I take the utmost pains in aiming and squeezing 
the trigger. I always take a rest in any way possible, and 
I have learned to use the slightest thing for that purpose. 

The winter I shot thirty-two coyotes straight was the 
first winter in which I did nothing but hunt coyotes. 
I started about the first of November, and hunted nearly 
every day that wasn’t too stormy, until the hides began 
to go bad in March. In all I shot at sixty coyotes that 
winter, and killed fifty-three of them. Just lacked one 
of killing nine out of ten. 
since, usually killing about four out of five. 

The next winter I began to have trouble with my rifle 
not holding its zero, and missed a good many shots which 
,were perfectly held and fired. I shot at about ninety- 
five coyotes that winter, and killed seventy. That was 
too large a percentage of misses, I figured, and since I 
couldn’t seem to find the trouble, I decided to buy a new 
outfit. The old .250 didn’t owe me anything anyway, 
as I had killed one hundred and fifty-six coyotes with it, 
besides a few bobcats, foxes, deer, etc. 

I had been reading all the dope I could get on the new 


96 


I have never done as well 


Winchester 
was an excellent and accurate pest and vermin rifle. 
However, I was a bit leery of such a light bullet, even 
at very high velocity, until a neighbor bought one of 
these rifles for target shooting. After shooting it, and 
seeing the effect of that small bullet out around 300 
yards, I decided it would do very nicely for coyotes. 
The deadly accuracy and flat trajectory looked good, 
since it would enable me to set my scope for 300 yards, 
holding at the bottom of a coyote’s belly at mid ranges, 
and up to the top of his back at 350 or 360 yards. 
Flat trajectory and fine accuracy are very necessary for 
coyote hunting. It requires a very accurate rifle to group 
on a coyote’s ribs at 300 yards, while flat trajectory 
enables you to make hits at long ranges even when you 
have failed to estimate the distance correctly. 
the highest velocity bullets are dropping at the rate of 


.220 Swift, which most everybody agreed 


Even 


nearly an inch every ten yards, out around the 300-yard 
mark, so you haven’t much leeway in your distance- 
guessing. If you misjudge the distance by 30 or 40 yards 
when your coyote is around 300 yards away (and that 
is very easy to do), your group center will be off the 
coyote, or so nearly off that a large percentage of the 
shots will miss him. 

One of the prime requisites of a successful coyote hunter 
is the ability to estimate distance accurately, and do it in a 
hurry! I always pace the distance at which I hit or miss 
a coyote, if possible, to see how it checks with my estimate. 
I find 


that as a rule the distances which are called 300 yards 


Most hunters overestimate distance pretty badly. 


are actually only around 200, while from 275 to 325 yards 
is usually called a quarter of a mile. You will often hear 
fellows tell of killing deer or coyotes 600, 700, or even 
800 yards away. As a matter of fact, these long shots 
probably are only from one-half to two-thirds as far as 
they are called. 

As an example, my friend Pom Ainsley and I were 
driving beside a meadow last winter, when we caught up 
with a car in the road. One of the men in the car got out 
and showed us a coyote back in the field, which we had 
failed to see because our windows were all frosted up. The 
other fellows didn’t have a gun, but we were coming home 
from coyote hunting, so of course we had ours. 

It was late and the light was getting poor, but Pom took 
his rifle (a model .70 Winchester .270 equipped with 
Noske 4X scope) and lay down to have a try at the coyote, 
which had seen us stop and was heading toward the wil- 
lows. It was a very long shot, and Pom missed the first 
try. The bullet struck in the willows beyond the coyote 
so that he was afraid to run into them, and he ran beside 
the willows a little way and then stopped. Again Pom 
missed him, and the performance was repeated. Next 
time, however, when the old .270 barked the coyote went 
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The fellow who had shown us the coyote was 
“That’s the greatest shooting I ever 


down. 
wildly enthusiastic. 
saw!” he exclaimed. “That shot was well over 500 yards!” 
Pom stepped the distance as he went to get the coyote, 


and it was just 384 yards. Actually a very long shot at 
a coyote, but nof 500 yards. 

The longest distance at which I ever killed a coyote 
measured 420 yards—but I’m getting off the trail. As I 
said, I had decided to get a .220 Swift, and since I figured 
that the most accurate rifle obtainable was none too good, 
I ordered the M .70 Winchester target model with medium 
heavy barrel. I ordered the rifle early in July, but didn’t 
get it until just two days before the big-game season. I 
had ordered a Noske 4X scope for this rifle, and getting 
both the rifle and scope at the sporting goods store, I took 
them out to Tilden’s and had him attach the scope to the 
rifle with his lowest mount. Then I beat it for home (I 
live about one hundred miles west of Denver, up in the 
mountains). The next day I sighted-in the new rifle for 
300 yards, using the 48-grain factory load. The follow- 
ing morning was opening day of the hunting season, and 
daylight found me well up in the hills, ready to try out the 
.220 on an elk. Of course I had read in the sporting maga- 
zines a lot of arguments pro and con concerning the 
ability of the Swift to kill big game. I figured I wouldn’t 
shoot at anything unless I had a good broadside shot at 
a reasonable distance. 

I was sitting at one end of a long, narrow opening in 
the timber, about noon, eating my lunch and keeping an 
eye on things. Suddenly an elk appeared in the opening. 


It was a cow, and as she started across the park she was 
Then a bull showed up, and I 
I waited ’til 


followed by two more. 
dropped my sandwich and grabbed my gun. 
the bull was about in the middle 
of the park and 175 yards away, 
then as he walked slowly along I 
held low behind his shoulder, and 
fired. At the shot he wheeled, 
and, followed by the cows, 
started back the way they had 
come. They had only a few 


Pom (left) and writer with the 
lion skin. Below is another 
glimpse of our coyote country 





yards to go to get out of sight, so I pumped in another 
shell and shot again, just as the bull disappeared. ‘‘Now 
I’ve done it!” I thought. “I’ve put two bullets into that 
elk, and there are so many tracks around that I won’t be 
able to follow him fifty yards”. I hurried up to the spot 
where the elk was when I shot. There was no blood, and 
I couldn’t tell anything about tracks. Then I started 
out the way the elk had gone, and there lay the bull, not 
over thirty-five yards from where I had shot him. When 
I dressed him out I found that the first bullet had blown 
his heart all to pieces. The second shot had hit a b‘t 
farther back, as he ran, and had torn up the liver. It 
had killed him as quickly as a .300 magnum would have 
done. I found that the rifle performed very well on deer, 
too. But to get back to coyotes— 

It seemed to me that the .220 Swift killed coyotes just 
as quickly as the .250, without tearing up the hides quite 
as badly. However, the accuracy of this rifle wasn’t as 
good as I had expected. I couldn’t keep ten shots in the 
ten-ring on the standard small bore target at 100 yards, 
while at 300 yards it took an eight-inch circle to hold 
them all. However, I had big hopes of it’s doing better 
after it was broken in, so I went on hunting coyotes. 

The hunting was comparatively poor again that winter, 
and I killed only forty-nine coyotes, missing about seven- 
teen. Not so good, but the misses weren’t all my fault, 
because, heavy as the barrel was, whenever there was a 
spell of wet weather the inside of the forearm would 
swell and raise the point of impact. Coyotes being so 
small, if your point of impact is raised one minute of angle 
you will overshoot about half of them at around 300 
yards. Well, I finally sandpapered out the inside of the 
forearm until the barrel didn’t touch anywhere. This 
didn’t help the accuracy any, 
but it did stop the sudden shift- 
ing of point of impact due to 
changes in weather. 

I figured that the only way 
to increase the accuracy would 
be to shoot hand-loaded ammu- 
nition. I had no place to set up 
a reloading outfit, so I saved up 
a hundred empty cases, and sent 
them to J. B. Smith of Middle- 
bury, Vt., and had them reloaded 
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with the 50-grain 8-S bullet. This was a very good coyote 
load at about 4000 f.-s. velocity, killing cleanly, and dam- 
aging the hides even less than the factory load. As for 
accuracy, these loads shot much better in my rifle. The 
first ten shots I fired at a target at 100 yards all struck 
the X-ring, the group measuring slightly over an inch on 
centers. At 300 yards a five-shot group went into a 
three-inch circle. Of course it wouldn’t average that 
good all the time, but it grouped better than factory pills. 

I had started hunting that winter with factory ammuni- 
tion, and finished the season with these custom loads. I 
killed sixty-two coyotes out of seventy-eight shot at, or just 
under 80%. The next winter I started out with Smith’s 
custom loads, and used them straight through. I shot at 
ninety coyotes and killed seventy-two of them. 

Four coyotes is the most I have ever killed in one day, 
and three is the most I’ve killed at one sitting. I never 
managed, after killing four coyotes, to get a shot at a 
fifth one, but I did have a chance to kill four of them at 
one sitting once. It was two years ago last fall. I went 
over into North Park to see if I could pot a coyote or 
two. I camped beside a large meadow, and was kept awake 
most of the night by coyotes howling, so I was up before 
daylight, and on a hill where I could overlook the meadow. 

As soon as the light was strong enough, I located four 
coyotes out in the field beyond a strip of willows. I 
slipped down off the hill, and started out through the 
willows. The creek was dammed up by the beavers, and 
water was all over in there. It had been just cold enough 
during the night to freeze a little shield of ice over the 
still places and beaver ponds, but the ice was not thick 
enough to walk on. However, by crossing the main 
stream on a beaver dam, and wading through the icy 
water of the shallower ponds, I made it to the edge of 
the willows, just as the four coyotes were passing by out 
in the meadow on their way to the hills. 

I was in a low place and couldn’t lie down to shoot, or 
even sit down. The best shooting position I could get 
into was kneeling beside a heavy bush and resting my left 
hand against the stems. Even then I had to shoot through 
a fringe of grass growing on a knoll in front of me. But 
I estimated the first coyote to be about 240 yards away, 
and cut loose at him. At the impact of the bullet, he 
went down. The three others loped off a little way, and 
stopped. I whipped in another shell and fired as quickly 
as I could take aim, and another coyote went down. 
Again, the two remaining coyotes ran a short distance, 
and stopped. I shot again and downed the third one. 
The last one then ran a little further, and stopped again. 
Now if I had stopped and looked him over, and estimated 
the distance carefully before firing, I might have hit him. 
But I knew he wouldn’t stand still very long, and since 
he was on the same level as I was, he didn’t appear to be 
much further off than the last one; so I held the same 
as I had on the last two, and shot. He took off then, and 
left those parts completely. 

Then I got up and paced the distance. The first coyote 
was 228 yards, the second 270, the third 315, and as 
nearly as I could tell, the fourth one had been about 360 
yards away when I shot at him. Since my rifle was 
sighted-in for 300 yards, I should have held at the top 
of his back. But I held in the center of him, and so 
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under shot him. 
more to get many chances like that, so I probably will 


Coyotes aren’t plentiful enough any 


never kill four at one sitting. Another thing: coyotes 
are getting so wild that even though you get up on a 
bunch of them, you can’t get very many good shots; 
because if they keep running they will get out of range 
in a hurry. Only when they run a few rods and stop, 
after every shot, can you get more than one or two good 
shots at one session. 

Now as to methods of hunting. I use a pair of nine 
power Bausch & Lomb binoculars, and I figure that ordi- 
narily I can see a coyote just a little further with these 
glasses than he can see me. Coyotes, when they are on 
the alert, will see you the quickest of anything I know 
of, with the possible exception of eagles. It is easier to 
stalk an antelope than a coyote, in a given type of coun- 
try, while a deer can be approached dead easy, using 
coyote stalking methods. 

During the fall, before the snow gets deep enough for 
skiing, hunting must be done on foot. A man on horse- 
back would be far too easy for a coyote to see. The best 
system is to get up on a hill or other high ground early 
in the morning, sit down, and with the binoculars scan 
every inch of ground in sight. If a coyote is seen mov- 
ing around it is best to watch him for a while and deter- 
mine if possible just what he is up to. (Usually pretty 
difficult, since the coyote himself often doesn’t know 
where he is going, but just wanders around wherever the 
mood takes him, keeping an eye peeled for trouble, and 
ever ready to duck out of sight on an instant’s notice.) 
If you can figure out what he is going to do, you must 
plan your stalk so as to keep out of sight of him, while 
occasionally peeking over a ridge top to see what he is 
doing. If you let him out of your sight for too long you 
are liable to lose track of him and never locate him again. 
Once you see a coyote, it is important to keep him in 
sight as much as possible without letting him see you. 
Perhaps the most important single thing in coyote hunting 
is to see the coyote before he sees you. If he sees you first 
your chances of getting a shot at him are slim indeed, 
unless you are pretty close to him at the time. Even then 
you will probably have to shoot at him running, making 
your chances of a hit considerably poorer. 

Last winter, of standing coyotes I killed sixty-seven 
and missed nine. Of running coyotes I killed five and 
missed nine. Quite a difference. 

After the snow gets deep enough for skiing, the pro- 
cedure is much the same, except that tracks can often be 
seen with the glasses for a considerable distance, thereby 
helping to locate a coyote. Of course it is also easier 
to see one against the white background, when the rocks 
and sagebrush are covered up. Once in a great while, 
when the snow is deep, the conditions will be such that 
a man on skis can travel as fast as, or a little bit faster 
than a coyote, and can run him down in a mile or two 
of furious pursuit. Pom Ainsley jumped one a year ago 
last winter when the snow was just right, so that although 
the coyote could walk on the crust, when he tried to run 
he broke through and went nearly out of sight. The 
coyote went uphill at first, and Pom was just able to keep 
close enough to make him try to run. After about a 
mile and a half of this the coyote turned down hill, and 
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Pom soon caught up with him then. The coyote was 
trying to climb a small ridge when Pom came up, but 
was unable to do anything except jump feebly up and 
down in the same spot. He was completely exhausted, 
and a .270 bullet soon put him out of his misery. 

About two weeks later Pom and I were running two 
coyotes like that, and had them pretty well played out, 
when they came to a well packed trail. We soon dis- 
covered that the trail was being used by a mountain lion, 
and we forgot all about the coyotes. The lion trail was 
fresh, and since there was a seventy-five dollar bounty 
on lions, we lit out after him. The snow was too soft to 
hold up so big an animal as a full-grown lion, and it looked 
as if, could we but run him away from the deer and elk 
trails he was following, we could soon overtake him and 
shoot him. 

It was sundown when we struck his trail, and before 
we could catch up with him it was dark. The next day, 
however, we went back, and after an exciting chase, 
cornered the lion under a large spruce tree, where I killed 
him at a distance of about fifteen feet. My scope had 
gotten plastered up on both lenses with snow, so that when 
I went to aim at the lion (I could see only his face) I 
was unable to do so. So I just pointed the gun at him 
by sighting along the barrel, and shot. The bullet hit 
him under the right eye. I was using the .220 Swift, and 
that little bullet sure cracked his skull. 
what hit him. 

That was the biggest day’s wages I ever made. 


He never knew 


The 
most I have made in one day hunting coyotes is thirty- 
two dollars. That was three years ago, the first time I 
killed four in one day, and they brought eight dollars 
apiece. I figure that my returns on all the coyotes I have 
killed would average about five dollars apiece. There 
being no bounty in Colorado, all they will bring is their 
value as fur. As the expense of hunting them runs fairly 
high, the net profit is only about three dollars per hide. 
I have never averaged any better than one coyote every 
two days, so you see it isn’t a get-rich-quick scheme. But 
I would rather hunt coyotes for a dollar and a half a day 
than shovel hay and milk cows for that same amount. 

As I said before, I shot seventy-two coyotes this last 
season. Pom Ainsley was hunting with me, and he shot 
fifty-five, which totals one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Quite a pile of coyotes to kill with a rifle! That number 
of kills represents a lot of shooting and a lot more walk- 
ing, and I figure we walked over two thousand miles for 
that bunch of coyote hides. 

I have told about the longest and shortest shots I have 
made, so now for the most unusual. I had walked out 
on a large, steep mountainside, covered with sagebrush 
with a few patches of quaking aspens and berry bushes 
scattered here and there. Upon scanning the mountain- 
side I saw nine coyotes, four in one bunch and five in 
another. They were too far away for a shot, and there 
was no way to get closer without being seen. I was in 
a patch of berry bushes where they couldn’t see me, so 
I just sat and watched them. They chased one another 
around for a while, and then the bunch of four went 
The five others 
were fooling around in a patch of quakers, and presently 


back around the mountain out of sight. 
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I lost track of all of them except one. This one came 
out on my side of the trees, and lay down. There was 
a ridge running down the mountain between the coyote 
and me, within good shooting distance of him, and I 
knew if I could make it to that ridge top I would have 
a good chance to kill him. So I watched him until he 
laid his head down and went to sleep; then I started 
across the open toward the ridge. I'd stop every few 
steps and look at him with the binoculars to make sure 
he hadn’t waked up and discovered me. But he stayed 
asleep until I got out of sight of him behind the ridge. 
Then I hurried across and climbed up to the top. 

The coyote was still lying there about 240 yards away, 
but as I was crawling up into shooting position I saw 
the four other coyotes coming out of the trees. They 
ran up and piled onto the one that was snoozing so peace- 
fully, and there was a general free-for-all fight. When 
they quit milling around, there were two of them stand- 
ing side by side, broadside to me, one facing north, the 
other south. I saw that I might kill both of them with 
one shot if I could shoot before they moved. I aimed 
and started squeezing the trigger, but before I could get 
the shot off the near coyote turned around, and again 
stood sidewise, sniffing noses with the other one. I held 
about the middle of his body, and shot. Down he went 
and I saw all the others start out of there except the 
second one I had hoped to hit. He stood as if too aston- 
ished to move, while the first one jumped up and staggered 
down the hill into the trees. I saw that the first one was 
hard hit, so I looked back at the second one. He was 
still walking around as if unhit, and I was about to shoot 
at him when he suddenly fell. I could hardly believe 
I had killed them both, but when I got over there, sure 
enough, there they lay, two coyotes killed with a single 
bullet! I had always wanted to get two coyotes lined up 
like that, but I figured up that I had killed three hundred 
and sixty-three of them before I got the chance. 

The bullet struck the first coyote in the center of his 
ribs and came out just behind the shoulder; then it hit the 
second one behind the shoulder, making a hole about two 
inches across in the hide. Only a small piece of lead, about 
the size of a No. 6 shot, got through the second coyote, 
and it was stopped just under the hide. 

The next day I went back into the same country and 
shot four more coyotes out of that pack, and after that 
the hunting was sort of poor around there. In fact that 
just about ended the hunting for that year. 


“ON THE RECEIVING END” 


There’s one thing about high-power rifles that is not in 
keeping with one’s early fancies: the jacketed bullets say 
“Whang” when they strike—just a thud with no ring to 
it. Only the .22 caliber lead bullets whine. Sounds 
musical. On the old Fort Logan rifle range the bullets 
were free to do as they pleased after the plane of the tar- 
gets had been passed. Once I went down to the mid-range 
targets after a skirmish run, then turned off, intending 
to circle back to the firing line. Just then firing was 
resumed—.45-70-500 loads. One of those slugs sang, 
another whined, a third whizzed.—Perry D. Frazer. 
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A CHANCE TO WIN 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to put on the gloves with Joe 
H Louis for about ten rounds—or perhaps a fight to 
the finish—with the full understanding that he would 
pull no punches? You’d probably pick out a nice soft 
hospital bed before the first blow was struck. 

Or would you rather play a round of golf with Sammy 
Snead at ten dollars a hole—shooting from scratch? It 
wouldn’t be a money-making scheme for you! 

But if you’re in the mood to make money, perhaps you'd 
like to match Crossroads College and Minnesota on the 
football field next year so you could bet a hundred dollars, 
even money, against the Gophers. Or perhaps you picked 
the Redskins to beat the Chicago Bears in the professional 
football play-off this year. Fine gambles! 

Those are matches that every casual reader of the sports- 
page would deride because they were so uneven as to 
eliminate all competitive interest. But the same person 
who would scoff at the mere thought of attempting to 
win a tennis match from Don Budge, or a mile race from 
Glenn Cunningham, is willing to argue day and night 
that handicapping is not meant for the shooting game— 
we should all be willing to compete on even terms with 
B:ll Woodring or Al Hemming or the hot Marine team. 

Every sport which successfully holds the interest of 
competitors as well as the non-participating public makes 
use of some form of classification or handicapping. The 
most important man around a golf club is the assistant 
pro or caddy master who makes up matches according to 
the ability of the people on the first tee, and horse racing 
wouldn’t be the “sport of kings” if the track handicapper 
wasn’t there to determine carrying weights, and other 
racing experts were not around to figure out the chances 
each nag has of finishing one, two or three. Baseball uses a 
classification system with major and minor leagues to ac- 
commodate players of varying ability while boxers are 
classed according to weight and again by experience. But 
in the target game classification was not admitted until a 
few years ago and handicapping is still decidedly in dis- 
favor or distrust among the majority of established 
shooters. 

This feeling may be attributed, at least in part, to a 
general failure to realize that the object of a handicapping 
system is to increase the competitive interest in a match 
by equalizing the chances of all contestants to win. We 
are so accustomed to seeing matches awarded to the high- 
est scores fired that we refuse to give a second-rate shooter 
the credit he deserves for turning in an abnormal score— 
shooting over his head, if you prefer. 

There is also apparent a lack of understanding of the 
essential differences between “handicapping” and “‘classi- 
fication”. This was apparent in the early application of 
the N. R. A. classification system to outdoor matches in 
some parts of the country and in the current antipathy 
toward handicapping by shooters who now recognize 
classification as an accomplished improvement to outdoor 
competition. There is room for classified matches, handi- 
cap matches and open matches in this sport. Each type 
of match serves a different purpose. 
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We have all heard the comment, “You don’t deserve to 
win unless you can beat everyone there”. That is true, 
but only to a limited extent. Every championship, na- 
tional, regional, state or local, should be determined in 
open competition with every competitor entering from 
scratch. Such an important match and title should 
logically be awarded to the person who demonstrates an 
ability to fire the highest scores and he deserves much 
credit for doing so. This desire to recognize and publicize 
outstanding ability has tended to emphasize the thrills 
of winning rather than the thrills of competing. Most of 
these competitors know that their chances of winning are 
exceedingly slim, even before the first warming shot is 
fired, but they will shoot, just for the fun of shooting. 
Their interest in a match can be greatly increased if some 
means can be provided to open up the thrills of winning 
to all contestants, even if this is done in a modified manner. 

That can be accomplished by “‘classification” or by 
“handicapping”. Under the classification system, all the 
competitors are divided into a number of “classes” accord- 
ing to their ability as demonstrated by past performance. 
Prizes are awarded in each class. The top, or “champion- 
ship”, prizes are open to all contestants while the prizes in 
the lower classes are restricted to shooters who are not yet 
of championship caliber. A classification system must be 
sufficiently broad to allow for normal fluctuation in 
scores, but still fine enough to give even the low-average 
man in each class an opportunity to win. The N. R. A. 
classification system has proved to be generally satisfactory 
in this respect and may be considered as a success in its 
application to regional and state-wide tournaments whose 
sponsors must anticipate attendance by visiting shooters 
from other localities. 

For strictly local competition conducted regularly 
among a selected group of shooters, a national classifica- 
tion system is inadequate and some other means of stimu- 
lating competition among the run-of-the-mill shooters 
must be devised. One solution is a modified class system, 
taking advantage of the more frequent computations of 
averages made possible by the ready accessibility of all 
scores to the league or club secretary. Reclassification 
may thus be accomplished monthly or weekly to keep up 
with improved scores caused by intelligent practice or 
new and better equipment. 

But in many cases a far more interesting type of com- 
petition may be provided by utilizing these same averages 
as the basis for a handicap, rather than a class, system. 
With handicapping, every match is open to all comers, 
except that “‘an artificial advantage is given to those who 
are supposedly inferior, as a means of equalizing the 
chances of winning”. The chief difficulties are the prep- 
aration of individual averages and the working out of a 
suitable formula for determining the actual amount of 
the handicap to be awarded each individual. 

It is obvious that a handicap match has no place in 
nationwide or regional competition. Complete and ac- 
curate averages of all competitors are essential. They 
must be current and their method of computation must 
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be uniform for all competitors. Such conditions exist only 
in closely organized clubs or leagues composed of shooters 
who fire against each other regularly under identical, or 
similar, conditions. A handicapping system is ideal for 
such local competitions, if some hard-working, mathe- 
matically-minded individual is willing to undertake the 
thankless task of retaining the records. This job has been 
somewhat simplified by the publication of the N. R. A. 
Gallery League Handbook which contains a number of 
tabular pages for listing the match-by-match record of 
individuals or teams, and for working out the current 
averages with a minimum of effort. 

Once these figures are available the problem arises of 
how to use them. Shooting handicaps have been going 
through a period of growing pains made more painful by 
a lack of intelligent planning and testing of the ideas 
which were advanced. It now appears that this period :s 
nearing its end and a suitable handicap system is about 
to take its final fully-developed form. 

The first attempts at allotting handicaps to shooters 
followed the most obvious and simple pattern: if John 
Doe was firing a match with Richard Roe whose average 
score was 20 points less than Johnnie’s, John might con- 
descend to “spot” Dick ten points so he’d only have to 
jump his average ten points, instead of twenty, in order 
to tie up the match. And from such crude beginnings 
an idea was born! 

The first and most apparent defect in this system was 
discouraging to the promoters of handicap matches. 
Whenever a large handicap was allotted, there was a 
strong possibility that the gross score would be greater 
than “possible”. And in that case, of course, the poor 
high average shooter didn’t have a chance—you just can’t 
get more than 400 over the Dewar Course or 300 over 
the National Match Course, except with the aid of a 
handicap. 

And so the added handicap was dropped in favor of 
a “dropped point” system. This system, which was quite 
completely described by Robert Leavitt in THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN (October, 1939, issue) takes into account the 
peculiar property of shooting scores which makes the 
measure of comparative progress much smaller as the size 
of the score grows. According to Leavitt, an 88-average 
shooter deserves as much praise for firing a 94 as a 94 
average shooter merits for firing 97. In either case the 
shooter has succeeded in eating away half of the difference 
between his score and the possible. 

Other clubs were experimenting with the “dropped 
point” system, and with very encouraging success. They 
found that shooters who had long since abandoned all 
hope of being a “winner” could now find renewed interest 
and encouragement in this method of awarding prizes, 
not on scores actually fired, but on the percentage of im- 
provement. Unfortunately, there were many of these 
newly-made winners who didn’t understand why they 
won, but there were just as many more who couldn’t 
understand their own losses. There are still many shooters 
who prefer to win their matches on the firing line with a 
rifle or a pistol, rather than later behind the line, with a 
slide rule. Mathematical formulas are still a form of 
black magic to most of us. Many different ideas were 
advanced for simplifying the calculations, one of the 
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most practical being a swinging thread graph used by 
the Stockton, Calif., Pistol Club, but these all worked 
counter to the established practice of deciding matches 
on scores—they decided matches on percentage of im- 
provement. It just didn’t quite make sense to the average 
shooter! 

Among the organizations experimenting with the 
dropped point system was the St. Louis Metropolitan Rifle 
League, a group which was large enough to have accurate 
averages for nearly 150 shooters. They were primarily 
interested in a means of precalculating an equitable handi- 
cap to be applied to the actual score fired by each shooter. 
They did this by using a sliding scale of percentages in 
computing the handicaps. 


Average Score Handicap 
190 — 200 none 
180 — 190 50% 
170 — 180 60% 
160 — 170 70% 
below 169 75% 


This is a four-position league, possible score—200, and 
190 was adopted as “par” with all handicaps based on 
the difference between the average and par. This gave 
a 184 average man a handicap of 3 (50% of 6), a 174 
average man a handicap of 9.6 (60% of 16), etc. The 
system was used at several city-wide tournaments during 
the last gallery season and received the general approval 
of good and mediocre shooters. Of course the top 10%, 
the Joe Louises of the target game, are opposed to any 
handicapping system because they’d prefer to “take on 
all comers on even terms”. But even they agreed that 
this method did not unduly penalize them for be:ng good 
shots. 

The next step in the evolution of handicapping came 
from the fertile brain of V. J. Tiefenbrunn who started 
life as the junior rifle champ of St. Louis, then stayed 
with the .30 caliber game long enough to become the 
Missouri State champion before he transferred to the out- 
door small bore game where he gained National promi- 
nence. The 1940 rankings show him among the top 50 
pistol shooters. ‘‘Tief” realized that the mechanics of 
operating a handicap system could be greatly simplified 
by the preparation of tables showing the final adjusted 
score, handicap included. The preparation of a complete 
table in advance would permit a more uniform gradua- 
tion of handicap percentages and would also allow the 
incorporation of the Leavitt system of paying off on rate 
of improvement. The job required many hours of labor 
but the St. Louis league now has a handy printed tabula- 
tion of adjusted scores to be used during the current sea- 
son. The book was printed by the Western Cartridge 
Company, and is available to club secretaries or handi- 
capping officers without charge from them or the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co. This tabulation was made 
primarily for the 200 possible, four-position course of fire 
used in St. Louis. It is equally applicable to all other 20 
shot courses and may be used for ten or forty shot events 
by multiplying or dividing by two. 

In this case, careful study was given to the arbitrary 
selection of the upper and lower limits of the handicap 
table. An average cf 192 is (Continued on page 38) 
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THE GUNS OF THE YEAR... THE 
MODEL 37 AND THE 513T 


Biggest news of 1940 in the smallbore game was the introduc- 
tion of two target guns by Remington—the new Model 37 
Rangemaster, the last word in match rifles, and the Model 513T 
Matchmaster, a gun selling for less than half the price of its big 
brother, the Model 37, yet which has many of its fine features. 
These guns have proved themselves during 1940 by an amazing 


record of wins and high scores. 


Finest match rifle you 
can buy—the new M 37 


The new tailored stock on the 
Model 37, plus the sensational 
“Miracle” trigger which ends 
backlash, have been the chief 
topic of conversation at every 
big shoot. But these advantages, 
great as they are, are 
not by any means the 
only advantages of the 
Model 37. 

The barrel is rifled 
for unsurpassed accur- 
acy. It’s double counter- 
sunk at the muzzle to 
protect the rifling. The 

action is smooth as 

velvet. The combina- 
tion of special Reming- 
ton rear sight and 
Redfield front sight 
has won more iron 
sight matches 
than you can 
shake a stick at 
(although the 
rifle is also avail- 
able with any 
standard sights or 












without sights). 
The sighting 
plane on the new 
Model 37 is ez- 
actly the same 
whether iron 
sights or scope 


sights are used. 
The rifle comes to 
you fully equip- 
ped—ready to 
shoot! 





Each is supreme in its class. 


A high quality rifle at 
a moderate price— 
the new M 513T 





a few 
months, the Model 513T Match- 
master has already won a place 


On the market only 


close to the target shooter’s 
heart. This gun was designed to 
meet the need for a high quality 
target rifle selling at a moderate 
price. Thousands of shooters in 
schools, colleges, summer camps, 
new industrial rifle clubs and 
other organizations have been 
clamoring for a rifle like the 
Model 513T. And many out- 
standing smallbore shooters have 
tried the new rifle and found it 
ideal for four position shooting, 
especially in the offhand position. 
It has a heavy match barrel, 
target stock, first rate microm- 
eter sights, speed action, ad- 
justable front sling swivel, and 
non-slip butt plate. You’ve 
really got to see this rifle to ap- 
preciate it! 
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THERE'S ONE IN EVERY CLUB. . . . THE TRADER 


{UL GIVE You 30¢ THAT 
OLD GAS PIPE GROUPS 
LIKE A sHoreun/ } 








POSSIBLES and 
IMPOSSIBLES 


by FRANK J. KAHRS 
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As we approach the end of the year 
we naturally feel like taking stock of 
what, if anything, we have accom- 
plished during the past year. What 
mistakes we have made, or acts of 
omission or commission, if any. Then 
our thoughts quite naturally turn to 
the coming year and we firmly resolve 
that we will do better next year and 
not make so many mistakes—not that 
we have made too many. but we al- 
ways make some, and if there is any- 
body out there who reads these lines 
and who can truthfully say that he 
got through the year of 1940 without 
having made a mistake, we would like 
to know such a man. 

Now that brings us to another 
thought which, of course, is to wish 
all of our many friends out there in 
the big open spaces a GREAT BIG 
HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW 
YEAR, and to our friends, old and 
new whom we met on our travels 
around the country this year we send 
a special message, that is, to reiterate 
our promises made in good faith at 
the time that we would come back 
again, and that is what we are going 
to do. We are going to try to cover 
even more ground next year than we 
did last year. 

Of course we will get to St. Pete 
for the Mid-Winter Shoot and we will 
take in the Atlanta Shoot, then the 
big 100-yard event at the Chicago Uni- 
versity in April. By that time we will 
be well on our way again—peregri- 
nating we calls it, pard—and if there 
is any better job than travelling these 
United States visiting rifle clubs and 
rifle shoots everywhere, meeting old 
and new friends, taking pictures of 
old and new places we visit, then we 
haven't caught up with that job. 


* * * 


We couldn't let December go out with- 
out recording another mistake: in this 
column last month we stated that we 
were giving a brassard for 10-X pos- 
sibles at 50 yards. What we started 
out to say was that we were giving 
brassards for possibles at 50 and 100 
yards over the Dewar Course which 
gives you a total possible of 400, and 
then we give a brassard for a 10-X 
possible at 100 yards. To those friends 
whom we have told that we do not 
give brassards for possibles at 50 
yards this explanation will straighten 
things out. To those who send in 
targets for a 10-X brassard for a 
score made at 50 yards we will make 
good, but not after this correction 
has time to circulate, so we will set 
a deadline of January 30, 1941. 


* * * 


You fellows out there in the warm 
country where you can shoot small 
bore all the year round do not know 
how well off you are until you come 
east and spend a winter here in Con- 
necticut. We get every kind of 
weather there is: snow, ice, sleet, 
rain, slush, winds. fog, and if we 
have forgotten anything. we get that 


too. So we have to hole up for the 
winter and do our shooting indoors. 
We wait patiently for St. Pete, 


but in the meantime we have a chance 
to test our ammunition and guns, and 
we get the lowdown on what our new 
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FOR RIFLEMEN 


@ How much do you know about nae 


shooting? Try 


your favorite sport 
(Keep 


these questions and see! 
your eyes off the answers until ; 
you’ve answered—or missed—all 4 
the questions.) be 
1. Can you shoot a prone match v) 
lying on your back instead of > 
your stomach? H 
2. In the earliest turkey shoots 
in this country, did the con- *) 
testants fire from prone or 9 
offhand positions ? : 
3. Did early American exet 7 
rifles have a windage adjust- 
ment on the rear sight? 

4. How were gun barrels bored 
in the early 19th century? 
What makes Kleanbore am- 
munition non-corrosive and 
non-erosive? Something on 
the bullet, something in the 
powder, or something in the 
priming? 


@ Here are the answers for those 
who haven't peeked: 

1. No—although such a position 
was frequently used a genera- 
tion ago. 

2. He could fire in any position 
—usually prone with the bar- 
rel of his gun resting on a log. 
3. No. The earliest standard 
American target rifle, the 
Remington Creedmoor (.44-90 
caliber) had the wind-gauge 
on the front sight. Optional 
sights included were rear 
sights with a spirit level to 
prevent cant. 

4. They were not bored. A long 
metal bar was hammered 
around a rod and the joints 
welded. When the rod was 
taken out, a rough barrel was 
formed, ready for finishing. 
5. The priming, which leaves a 
uniform protective coating on 
the inside of the barrel. 
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ammunition is going to do for you 
fellows out there during the coming §nde 


year. Next month we hope to have a 
lot of groups to show you, actual Pre 
groups made at 100 yards indoors 


from machine rest. which is the 
regular testing reutine at this plant 
* * * 


'Ther¢ 


The other night we attended a pan- (200r 
quet of a rifle club in New York State South 
not far from West Point (the eo Beaso! 
just left) and as usual a good timef 

was had by all. We showed some offpurnt 
our color moving pictures which we) enty 
took last year in all parts of the For 
country and these were much enjoyed. etiti 


In this particular club one of the oor 
boys is known as the “Crossfire Cham- 
pion.” He is also noted for his eccen- etre 
tricities in the accumulation of he ( 


gadgets and whatnots, also an ob- Awhich 
session for stocks of grotesque andy 4 

curious design. His forte is to do fT, al 
the opposite and so his present stock ity of 
which he is now shooting is inverted Bre ge 
so to speak. The heel is where the and t] 
toe ordinarily is, and vice-versa. ! 
How he ever gets into it or gets low Inci 
enough to see through the sights will Zaller 
forever remain a mystery. Veloci 
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Make your 1941 resolutions now and at was 
don't forget—Regular .22 long rifle Pood ; 
Kleanbore or .22 long rifle New an¢ arit 

Improved Kleanbore for indoor shoot: (a), 
ing of all kinds. For the outdoor sea- | Kl 
son— Palma Kleanbore or Target €° an 
master, Remington's two ace car- Qualit 
tridges for either rifie or pistol—and the ¢; 
there you are. e tr 


“RANGEMASTER,” “MATCHMASR,” “P 





A PAPER FOR PEOPLE WHO SHOOT 








IN 1941’s BIG SHOOTS USE THE AMMUNITION 


THAT PERFORMED SO WELL IN 1940... 
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Indoor Shooters 
Prepare For Biggest 
Season Ever! 


‘There’s some consolation for the 
a ban-P0r lads who can’t get down 
rk State South for the winter outdoor 
e censor/Beason. They won’t get sun- 
od timjburnt, and they can still get in 
: plenty of shoot’ 


hich we : ' 
of the) For those who like their com- 


enjoyed. Petition hot, there are the big in- | 


> of the 
e Cham- 
is eccen- 
tion of 
an ob- 
que and 


etropolitan, the Buffalo Metro, 
he Connecticut Team Shoot 
Which always pulls a record en- 
"So do tty, and, a bit later, the Univers- 
nt stock ity of Chicago shoot. Then there 
inverted Bre scores of hot gallery matches 
nere the 
ntti low Incidentally—here’s a hint on 
‘hts willgallery ammunition. 

Velocity Kleanbore has been top 

thoice of gallery shooters since 


ow andit was introduced. It has to be 
ng rifle 
vew on arity 
yr shoot- ° mer 

ioor sea) “Kleanbore” ammunition has 
7 'an extremely high degree the 
‘or —and duality of uniformity, which is 

the true secret of accuracy. 


Bie events like the New York 


‘CHMASR,” “PALMA KLEANBORE” and “T 


nd thousands of league shoots. | 


Regular | ~ 


d to win that kind of popu- | 








CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA,where the Flamingo Pistol Tournament will be held again. 


in the National Mid-Winter Pistol Tournament at Tampa as 


well. You shouldn’t have much trouble persuading the wife to come along to this match. 
Bring plenty of Targetmaster ammunition—the competition is tough! 

Let us remind you that Targetmaster pistol and rifle ammunition is made especially 
for match shooting. The special fast burning powder gives more complete combustion, 
hence less muzzle flash. As for accuracy ... 


it’s tops! 








ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, scene of the National Mid-Winter 
| Smallbore Championships—the biggest outdoor shoot of the 
Don’t miss it—the setting is beautiful, the 
This is really the spot for 





| winter season. 
| climate ideal, the shooting—hot! 
| winter vacationers. 
| big shoot held just before St. Pete. 


ARGETMASTER” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC., 





You can stop off at Atlanta, too, for the | 


PALMA KLEANBORE” AND “TARGETMASTER” 


Step up your average 
with Remington match 
ammunition and the 

New Model 37 





Well, another new year is here, 
and members of the smallbore 
clan will soon be pouring over 
last year’s averages. They’ll be 
making resolutions to hold ’em 
tighter and squeeze ’em finer in 
1941 than they did in 1940—try- 
ing to move from an Expert 
Classification to Master, or to 
climb up to the magic circle of 
the top twenty in tke national 
ranking. 

Biggest item on the program 
for attaining these happy states 
is practice. Practice counts far 
more than anything else. But 
equipment can also help. Every 
shooter should test and check 
his equipment before he goes on 
the firing line in any match. His 
confidence in his rifle and ammu- 
nition should be complete. That 
confidence alone is worth points! 

So why not start the new year 
by re-checking your equipment? 
Determine not just whether your 
rifle groups as closely as it did 
when it was new—but if it 
groups as tightly—if its stock 
fits as well—if its trigger pull 
is as smooth and sweet—as the 
newest and best of the rifles your 
competitors will be shooting. 

Check your ammunition, too, 
and make sure that you’ve got 
the kind that works best in your 








gun, come hot weather or cold, 
wet days or dry, high winds or 
calm. 

Don’t forget to check yourself. 


Past performance counts! 


If you attended any of the big 
events last year—the Mid- 
Winter shoot at St. Petersburg— 
the regional championships—the 
big indoor events—Camp Perry 
—you must have heard a lot of 
talk about the new Model 37 and 
Palma Kleanbore and Target- 
master ammunition. For 1940 
was a year of triumph for all 
three. 

Try them now for yourself— 
before big matches come rolling 
around again! Make sure your 
gun and your ammunition are 
as good as the best in the line. 
Then start punching the center 
out of that X-ring! 
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ACCURACY VERSUS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 10) 


were to fall behind the standards of battlefield marksman- 
ship set in previous wars. Some of the French were to 
remark that the Marines made a fetish of rifle marksman- 
ship. It seems to have been a profitable God to worship. 
Such caustic comment hardly seems reasonable from an 
Army that had believed that gallery rifle training at 40 
yards, and a bright blue woolen coat were enough to over- 
come machine guns. 

The present war, World War II, has afforded two 
valid examples of the value of good rifle marksmanship. 

The first example is that of the recently concluded 
Russ-Finnish War. It is true that the war ended with a 
disastrous separate peace for the Finns. But, the only 
thing that saved them from total defeat was the high 
state of training of the Finnish Army and Territorials. 
This training had as its very foundation a thorough train- 
ing in rifle marksmanship in all its phases. 

Under the Tsars the Finns had been forbidden to possess 
arms. As a consequence in the Finnish War of Inde- 
pendence they found themselves under a handicap due to 
their lack of tra‘ning with the rifle. Having gained their 
independence they resolved to never again be placed in 
such a disadvantageous position. This resolution resulted 
in a training only matched by the Swiss, and the Northern 
nations, the Norse, the Swedes, and the Letts. All of 
these small nations endeavor to replace lack of numbers 
by thorough training. 

The major part of the Finnish forces was made up of 
the Territorials, corresponding to our National Guard. 
Almost every able-bodied Finn took an active part in 
this organization, both before and after his short period 
of conscripted service in the regular army. 

On joining the Territorials the Finn was classed as a 
learner. Before he could advance to Class One, he had 
to qualify with the rifle. Before advancing to Class Two 
he had to complete a course in tactics of small units and 
again qualify with the rifle. To advance to Class Three 
he had to demonstrate his ability with the rifle as a mem- 
ber of a small unit in a field combat problem and also 
demonstrate his ability to handle such units in such 
problems. To graduate to Class Four he had to aga‘n 
complete a course in tactics and to qualify both as a 
shooter and instructor with the rifle. It need hardly be 
mentioned that the members of the regular Army received 
an even more thorough training. 

As further proof of the training of the Finns with the 
rifle the reports of the Territorials General Staff for 1936 
may be cited. According to th’s interesting document, 
in 1934, over 14,500 rifle matches were held all over the 
country, with over 300,000 selected competitors. In the 
big target match in the Spring there were 14,000 to 
15,000 competitors in both range and field matches. The 
report states that there is hardly a village without its 
own rifle range and gunsmith. Matches are held through- 
out the year regardless of weather. 

The Russians, on the contrary had little interest in 
training for accurate marksmanship, relying, as in the 
past, on an overwhe!ming we'ght of numbers in men, 
artillery and aircraft. When the Finns’ ammunition 
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supply began to run out, the Russians began to succeed, 
tut not before the Finns had presented what should be 
conclusive evidence of the value of accurate marksman- 
sh'p. The Finns, woefully inferior in numbers of men, 
guns and aircraft, received an estimated 30,000 casualties, 
while they inflicted over 250,000 casualties. 

The second example of the value of rifle marksmanship 
is the German conquest of Poland. This campaign is a 
fine example of the value of thorough training based 
on the realities of the battlefield. 

Following the Versailles Treaty the Germans had plenty 
of time to analyze the lessons taught by World War I 
and they applied them both in the training of the limited 
army of 100,000 allowed them by the treaty and in the 
conscripted masses they raised after Hitler’s accession to 
power. 

As a result of their study the Germans have armed 
every man of their army with a rifle, including the men 
in the artillery units and in the ground troops of the air 
force. There are a few people who are not so armed, 
such as communication and light mortar personnel who 
are loaded down with portable radios or parts of the 
mortar assembly. Otherwise, all troops are armed with 
a rifle. 

Further, all troops are given thorough training with a 
rifle. Every garrison has a rifle range nearby which is 
used the year around for range work. They carry the 
training to its full completion with numerous field firing 
problems but they continually return to the training in 
individual marksmanship. Some units carried out train- 
ing schedules that included two days a week devoted 
to marksmanship. 

The amount of close order drill has been reduced tre- 
mendously. This is done for two reasons. First, in order 
to gain time for the intensified training of the individual, 
designed to develop his individual intelligence, in‘tiative 
and self confidence. And second, since they believe that 
the necessary military discipline is acquired by all the 
various exacting drills with weapons, in combat forma- 
tions, gas discipline, use of terrain and camouflage. 

The value of this kind of training, the training that 
raises the efficiency of the army as a whole, by its em- 
phasis on the efficient training of the individual, was amply 
demonstrated in the Polish campaign. It should be noted 
that the emphasis in training was on the use of the indi- 
vidual’s weapon, the tool of his trade, and that all troops 
were armed with the rifle, either as primary or secondary 
weapons. 

Thus, at long last, we reach the conclusion that history 
proves the theory correct. Accuracy with the rifle is of 
more value on the battlefield than volume of fire. 

Since both theory and practice prove that accur ~ of 
rifle fire is more effective than inaccurate volume of fre, 
the second argument that there will not be sufficient time 
available to teach raw recruits to shoot accurately does 
not seem to be very logical. For the importance of ac- 
curate shooting would seem to warrant the conclusion 
that sufficient time for training must be allotted. 

However, even the argument itself is based on false 
premises, the basis being the fact that in World War I 
men were sent over-seas without having fired a rifle after 
four months’ training at home. Therefore it is said that 
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the last war proved that even four months’ training 
was not sufficient time in which to give thorough marks- 
manship training. 

This would seem to be a strong argument if it were 
not for the fact that an examination of the G-S5 reports 
and of the training schedules of training centers in the 
United States discloses that little attempt was made at 
home to teach the men their most important duty, the 
use of their weapon. 

These training schedules called for 18-week training 
periods, divided into sub-periods of three weeks each. In 
the first three sub-periods or nine weeks, there were 324 
training hours. Of this time 192 hours were devoted to 
close order drill, and school of the squad, platoon and 
company. Only twenty hours were devoted to pre- 
liminary marksmanship, such as position, and sighting 
and aiming exercise. The remaining 122 hours were de- 
voted to entrenching, scouting and patrolling, camou- 
flage, combat formations, and other subjects. 

In the second nine weeks there were nine hours devoted 
to preliminary marksmanship and two weeks to a period 
on the range. This range period was frequently passed 
over (hence Pershing’s cables) under the influence of 
French and British instructors who wanted more trench 
digging and close order drill. 

Here we see why four months was not sufficient time 
to train men in accuracy with the rifle. Under that 
system of training a lifetime would hardly be sufficient. 
In the first nine weeks over 50% of the training would 
never be applied on the battlefield and less than 7° of the 
time was used in teaching the use of the rifle. 

So we can discard the argument that time will not 
allow sufficient training in accurate marksmanship. His- 
tory shows that time will allow such training. And 
since history also shows that such training is both desir- 
able and necessary, sufficient time must be allotted. A 
commander would be reluctant to send his artillery into 
act‘on if the shells were not loaded with the proper 
charges; he should be just as reluctant to send his in- 
fantry into action if his men are not fully trained. 

As to the last argument that the adoption of a semi- 
automatic rifle will send such a hail of bullets across the 
battlefield that accuracy will be unnecessary, it has already 
been shown that the character of individual rifle fire is 
such that this is an impossibility. It is an impossibility 
even if the rifle functions perfectly and there is an un- 
limited ammunition supply. 

A semi-automatic rifle, instead of requiring less train- 
ing in marksmanship will call for an increased amount 
of training. The history of all fire-arms shows that as 
the power of the fire-arm is increased the training re- 
quired is increased even more. 

Those who hope that the introduction of a semi-auto- 
matic rifle will result in less of the (to them) ‘‘monot- 
onous” marksmanship training disregard the true pur- 
pose of such a weapon. This purpose was recognized 
before World War I as shown in a letter of the younger 
von Moltke to Ludendorff, as follows: “I must insist that 
in the infantry action it will not primarily be a question 
of shooting more with an automatic rifle. It is rather 
that its greatest advantage lies in the fact that the in- 
fantryman will ke able to shoot more accurately and 
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easily than under the old system, thanks to less ‘kick’ 
and the partial elimination of loading movements, espe- 
cially in rapid fire.” 

The same idea is embodied in the French training regu- 
lations, “Skill in fire results from two elements, which 
are, in the order of their importance, accuracy and 
rapidity. This last ought never to be acquired to the 
detriment of the first.” 

Thus we see that the adoption of a semi-automatic 
rifle, far from reducing the amount of accuracy needed, 
actually increases it; and the amount of training required 
is correspondingly increased. For since the individual 
capacity to expend ammunition is increased, the indi- 
vidual training required to achieve results with the ex- 
penditure of the ammunition is likewise increased. It is 
not “rounds per minute” that get results. It is “hits 
per round per minute.” If a soldier gets one hit in ten 
rounds a minute compared with a soldier who gets one hit 
in 30 rounds per minute shooting a semi-automatic rifle, 
the latter has less actual fire power than the former. 

It is significant that at the same time that all other 
nations are emphasizing, according to their national ideas 
of marksmanship, the need for increased accuracy in rifle 
shooting, none of them have adopted a semi-automatic 
rifle. And there have been plenty of various types offered 
for adoption. 

The reasons are two-fold. In the first place the les- 
sons of the last World War show that even in a stabilized 
situation the supply of ammunition to the front line 
troops is a most difficult problem. In most cases it could 
not be carried out, or was only carried out at great sacri- 
fice. That is amply evidenced by the large number of 
citations and decorations given in the last war, not for 
fighting, but for getting ammunition to the fighters. 
The interruptions in battlefield supply will be even greater 
in the future, due to the increased use of aircraft against 
rear installations and the inclusion of high-angle-fire 
weapons in the forward units. To those who say that 
every faster firing weapon has been objected to on the 
grounds of ammunition, they may be reminded that sol- 
diers today can carry no more ammunition on their per- 
son than they have since the introduction of magazine 
rifles. And further, that the tendency in modern armies 
is to carry less ammunition on the person in order to 
increase the mobility of the foot soldier. In the Polish 
campaign the German infantry carried only 125 rounds 
on their person. Our own Army, even though about to 
adopt the M-1 rifle, contemplates only 116 rounds carried 
by the soldier, according to an article in the Infantry 
Journal by General Lynch, the present Chief of Infantry. 

The second reason is that the use of such a weapon 
would be an attempt to pervert the infantryman from 
his true purpose, by attempting to make him a two- 
legged machine gun. This has been expressed by Liddell 
Hart in the following quotation, “For volume of fire 
infantry cannot compete with mechanized arms—extreme 
accuracy of fire is the only justification for the infantry- 
man. The only infantryman of use in modern warfare 
is one so highly trained in the use of cover that he can 
stalk machine guns, and so highly trained as a shot that 
he can pick off their crews.” 

There are other arguments against adopting the pro- 
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posed model of semi-automatic rifle. Compared with the 
1903 rifle it is less accurate, has less range, has less pene- 
trating power, is considerably less reliable, is more ex- 
pensive and difficult to make, requires more care to keep 
it functioning, and will necessitate the adoption of an 
ammunition that reduces considerably the effectiveness 
of the .30 caliber machine gun. These defects are enough 
to make the value of such a rifle extremely questionable. 
But in addition, the fact that the purpose of its adoption 
would be a negation of the mission of the infantryman, 
would make its adoption a fatal error, if not to the nation, 
at least to many of our soldiers in war-time. 

Before summing up there is one important point that 
should be emphasized. And that is the effect on morale 
given by excellent shooting. It would be well to remem- 
ber Napoleon’s oft-quoted maxim—‘The moral is to the 
physical as three is to one.” 

With that emphasis on morale we can recall that in 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War, it was the troops who could shoot and who knew 
that they could, that were the hardest to beat. The men 
felt that as long as they had their rifles and ammunition 
they could not be beaten. Conversely, the opposing troops 
had the helpless feeling of being hit without being able 
to hit in return. The Germans, in World War I, describ- 
ing the demoralizing long range fire of the Americans, 
have testified as to the strength of that feeling. 

The same was recorded in the Boer War when numer- 
ous participants or eye-witness observers described the 
demoralization, the feeling of despair, that overtook the 
British foot-soldier when his own fire (based on the 
theory of volume of fire) was so ineffective compared 
with that of the Boers (accurate, aimed fire). There are 
numerous descriptions of how, in desperation, bodies of 
British troops would surrender to smaller Boer forces. 
They just got tired of being hit without being able to 
hit back. 

The confidence, the morale, the belief in one’s self that 
skill in the use of weapons brought to some of the troops 
engaged in these previous wars is more than ever neces- 
sary. Ludendorff in his book “The Nation at War” has 
described the necessity. “Modern conditions have led to 
a loosening of the units within reach of the enemy’s fire, 
thus isolating every individual soldier to an extent never 
known before—making enormous demands on the morale, 
courage and training of the individual; and in order to 
give him morale and courage his training must be most 
thorough.” 

The morale, the initiative, the spirit of confident daring 
that results from such training that every individual feels 
himself a master of his weapon, was well illustrated in 
the Russo-Finnish War and in the German-Polish cam- 
paign. The attitude that it breeds in the men is illus- 
trated by the remark of a young Finnish member of the 
Finnish Legation in Washington, D. C. Speaking to the 
writer about the Finnish training, he said, “When a Finn 
takes cover he does not just take cover, he gets a place 
from which he can shoot the enemy.” 

Modern conditions have made obsolete a reliance on 
the type of morale bred by close order drill, a kind of 
mass courage, a feeling of companionship and comfort 
from the close grouping of men, a confidence in the mass 
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of which the individual feels himself a part. Instead the 
individual must have confidence in himself as an indi- 
vidual, and instead of a feeling of confidence in the mass, 
as a mass, he must have confidence in the individuals 
who compose that mass. And this personal morale and 
confidence can only be developed by a training of the 
individual which makes him a master of his weapon and 
develops his intelligence and initiative. For the infantry- 
man this training with his weapon, the rifle, must be such 
as to make him able, and know that he is able, to hit any- 
thing he can see. 

Having made an examination of the various arguments 
of those who believe we should replace accuracy of rifle 
fire by volume of rifle fire, we can see that none of them 
are based on fact, but only on delusions as to the char- 
acteristics of rifle fire, the lessons of history and the 
abilities of semi-automatic rifles. 

Far from reducing our training in marksmanship we 
should increase that training and make every effort to 
make it more effective. Not only should we keep our 
present range marksmanship courses, in order to form 
the correct habits of mind, eye and muscle, but we must 
give habits proper exercise for battlefield work by holding 
practices on moving and disappearing targets and by 
holding field combat exercises. Our efforts must be to 
produce the kind of battlefield shot that Jackson had 
at New Orleans. The kind who can “put something in 
the pot with every shot.” 
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A WORD OF CAUTION 


Experienced shooters do not need this warning, but it 
might just happen to help some others.—Ed. 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
Dear Sir: 

Since every article in THE RIFLEMAN about an old or 
unusual gun causes mental riots for those who happen to 
have the described firearm, I would urge that you post- 
script Walter Roper’s article “When I Go Light,” and 
label his little Remington .22-caliber pistol “Dangerous” 
and “Poison.” 

Although Mr. Roper did not mention this character- 
istic, these tiny Remington single shots have no hammer 
safety whatever, and when loaded with the hammer down, 
the firing pin tit on the hammer bears directly on the case 
rim—and the main springs in these little Remingtons are 
stiffer than a Nazi salute. 

These little pistols were popular among Union officers 
during the Civil War, and were more heartening to the 
Confederates than the rebel yell. An article which ap- 
peared a number of years ago in one of the sporting 
magazines, or some gun book I have forgotten, related 
that many Union officers were injured when the guns 
(with a cartridge in them) were dropped, or bumped 
smartly in a vest pocket. 

The many officers who used the pistols evidently carried 
them while in dress uniform, because of their pee-wee 
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SINGLE-SHOT RIFLES 


(Continued from page 24) 


my Marlin the thousands of rounds necessary to really test 
it, 1 used a file and prick punch on all important parts, 
and ended this quick test with much admiration for the 
materials used. 

Clever design provides a space in the front portion 
of the trigger guard to pivot and partially house the 
short arm which pushes the firing pins back into the 
cocked position. As is so often the case with a new 
model, not all of the hidden parts are given a truly fine 
finish, but no parts depending upon good finish for proper 
functioning have been neglected. 
sign impresses me as a bit weak: the spring holding the 
top-lever into its close position is a U-shaped wire com- 
pelled to bend rather sharply as it functions, and may 
need occasional, although inexpensive, replacement. 


Only one item of de- 


The upper and lower tangs are in one piece, as in the 
new Stevens and Savage tip-ups, but are tapered more 
and have rounded corners where they join the thick 
portion of the action. Buttstock inletting is more com- 
plicated in the Marlin than in the other new tip- 
ups, but is still simple in comparison with many older 
rifles and shotguns. A square shoulder at the rearmost 
extension of the action imparts most of the recoil to 
the stock and is less likely to split the wood than is a 
rounded shape at this point. Above and below the square 
area are rounded extensions to give a better appearance. 

The front of the stock mortises on each side into an 
undercut portion of the action, but the area of contact 
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between metal and wood is small, although it should 
tend to prevent most spreading and splitting tendencies. 
The stock is held to the action by a sturdy stock bolt 
through the grip, giving maximum strength and a means 
of taking up wear. 

The forearm of the Marlin snaps on and off as do those 
on Stevens and Savage tip-ups, but is held by an en- 
circling steel ring clasping the lower barrel instead of 
by the hook and spring found on most guns taking 
down in this fashion. The difference is necessitated by 
the extraction system of the Marlin, which demands 
that the forearm be held firmly against the hinge joint, 
on which cams are cut actuating arms in the rear of 
the forearm which in turn open the big extractor serving 
for both rifle and shotgun cases. A solid lug beneath 
the lower barrel engages a slot in the forearm and holds 
it securely against the hinge joint. 

The breeches of both barrels are flattened to fit exactly 
into the receiver, and a big lug below the breech locks 
into a square recess piercing the bottom of the action. 
This construction, in addition to the usual hinge pivot 
and locking bolt, gives great strength and durability. 

The open sights furnished with this rifle are quite good. 
The front sight is a silver bead and the rear a wide V 
with straight sides permitting quick centering and good 
alignment. I do believe, however, that a ramp front 
sight would be superior to the dovetailed type now fur- 
nished. The dovetailed sight base seems clumsily bulky 
on such a slender muzzle, and a sight slot on a small 
round barrel must be deep or weak, either of which is 
undesirable. Then, too, sight slots are difficult to cut 
straight across round barrels. 

The Marlin is not tapped and drilled for scope mounts, 
but enough metal is left at the breech of the rifle barrel 
to securely anchor top mounts of the block type. 

Weighing slightly over 612 pounds, this Marlin is 
heavy enough for steadiness, yet light enough for quick 
Available in the Hornet or Bee rifle cartridge, 
it will appeal to those who need more than the rim fire 
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pointing. 


and who want a shot barrel along. It will also 
appeal to those who want the finest and most expensive 
standard development of the period. 


Look at All Three! 


All three of the new tip-ups have 14-inch stocks, 
making them at once long enough for men, yet because of 
the lightness of the guns and the trimness of the stocks, 
boys and small women shoot them well. Shotgun butt- 
plates and generally approved drops at comb and heel 
add to their general usefulness, yet leave them truly 
man-size. I suppose some old timers will object to my 
use of this term, wishing to associate ‘“man-size” only 
In fact, 
one old timer looked at my Marlin .22-.410, and grunted 
He is one of the old timers who killed much 
of the big game, which leaves us today chiefly with a 
need for light guns. 

Here are, however, three of the best bets I know of 
in their type. Every one is a remarkable value, and enough 
difference exists between them to suit all needs. 


The End. 


with guns that kick with numbing effectiveness. 


“Popgun!” 
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A CHANCE TO WIN 


(Continued from page 31) 


enough to place its owner among the top half dozen 
shooters on the list, but to be fairly sure of winning a 
match, one of these top-flight men must normally turn 
in a score of 196. This is a reduction of 50% in the 
number of points dropped and is comparable to a 150 
average shooter firing a score of 175. There were three 
starting assumptions: 


(a) if every competitor in a match dropped only half his 
normal number of points, then a!l shooters showed 
equal improvement and should be rated nearly equal, 
with the highest average shooter outranking all 
others; 

(b) if each contestant in a match fired a score equal to 
his normal average, they should all be rated even 
with the highest average shooter outranking all 
others; 

(c) if every competitor in a match fired the same actual 
score, the lowest average shooter should outrank all 


others. 


The table is easy to use. It is similar to a mileage table 
of the type often found on highway maps. If you follow 
down the column under your average to the point opposite 
the score fired you will find an adjusted score, worked out 
to three decimal places, to be used for ranking purposes. 
It may provide one of the answers that “Mr. Average 
Shooter” has been seeking for these many years. 

The table is too new to be judged critically but in the 
few events in which it has been used, it has demonstrated 
a definite value as an interest arouser. For instance, the 
ten high competitors on one of the St. Louis league 
bulletins read as follows: 


Rant Pied Aterage, AG 
1 188 174 196.534 
F 188 175 196.402 
3 191 184 195.871 
4 192 186 195.857 
5 193 188 195.847 
6 192 197 195.575 
7 187 179 195.397 
8 182 171 195.194 
? 186 180 195.043 
10 186 179 194.806 


With the aid of this handy method of handicapping it 
was possible for a 174 average shooter to win a match 
with more than 80 entries in it, and the high scores of 
191 and better were ranked in the first ten places. 

The successful use of this, as of all handicap systems, is 
dependent upon the accessibility of accurate averages in- 
dicating current ability. It is desirable to use a sliding 
system of averages, considering only the last three or four 
scores fired, rather than the scores for an entire season, 
because you will normally have only a few scores for a 
large number of shooters and this system would place all 
competitors on an equal basis. This can best be done in 
a league or club whose shooters fire regularly—the very 
place where a handicap system can bring the most pleasure 
by increasing competitive interest in every match by giv- 
ing Mr. Average Shooter a chance to be a winner. 
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ELEMENTS OF RELOADING 


(Continued from page 15) 


lower end in much the form of the chamber of the arm the 
cartridge is to be used in, and has a crimping shoulder in it. 
The upper part is reamed to slightly over bullet size, and 
guides the bullet into the case mouth. The base is recessed 
on one side in a way that will prevent the crimping shoul- 
der from coming into contact with the case if no crimp is 
desired, while the other side allows the chamber to be driven 
down aga‘nst the rim of the case, or flush with the head if 
the case is rimless, so there is no adjusting the crimp. The 
plunger is formed to fit the nose of the bullet, and is 
adjustable for seating depth. In operation, a case is put 
into the chamber and the chamber placed in the base. 
A bullet is dropped down into the top of the chamber, 
followed by the plunger, and a few light taps on the head 
of the plunger seats it. A sharp rap on the head of the 
plunger will drive the whole chamber down and crimp 
the case. A rubber or rawhide mallet, or even a stick of 
wood, is all that is needed for driving the bullets, as no 
great force is required to either seat bullets or crimp the 
cases. As to the crimp, well—you drive the chamber 
down, and take what you get; but the gadget is all right. 
As a matter of fact, those seating dies that are adjustable 
as to crimp are set and left set in ordinary practice, so 
you will get just as uniform crimping with the B. & M. 
bullet seater as with any other tool, unless cases happen 
to be short. 

The B. & M. must be screwed down to a table or bench, 
or it may be mounted vertically on the wall or a post. 
Mechanically, it bears a strong resemblance to the Bond 
tool except for the utilization of its reciprocating action. 
The Model 26, with the separate bullet seater, sells for 
$13.50, and the Model 28 costs a half a buck more. Like 
other tools using interchangeable parts, the cost of chang- 
ing from one cartridge to another depends upon what you 
already have and what you need, plus the possibility of 
having to return the tool to the factory to have the new 
parts fitted. 

This tool will not use an expander with a shoulder for 
removing the crimp, as, normally, the case mouth mut 
pass entirely over the expanding plug before entering the 
neck die, and any enlarged shoulder on the former wou!d 
prevent this. I have made, and others have tried, ex- 
panders with shoulders for removing crimp, to be used 
independently of the neck die, but the results are not 
good. Either from faulty alignment or too much buckle 
in the parts, one side of the case is usually flared exces- 
sively while the other is hardly touched. However, the 
exposed end of the rod is tapered to a cone, and the cases 
may be tapped against this to take the crimp off before 
neck-sizing them. 


The Yankee Model C Tool 


This is a little-advertised tool that has been on (and 
off) the market for a good many years, but there are quite 
a lot of them scattered around, and the basic principle 
has some very commendable features. It is made to clamp 
to a table or bench, and the body casting has a lever 
hinged at the back, top, while at the under side is a steel 
guide inside of which the chambers or dies slide. These 
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parts are connected to the lever through two short links, 
made easily removable for changing the parts. The guide 
is open at the front, and carries a form-cut shell holder at 
its lower end. The cases are slipped into the shell holder 
from the front, and the chambers or plungers are forced 
down over them by a downward movement of the lever. 
This is a very good principle, but in a small tool of this 
kind it must be employed at something of a sacrifice in 
other ways. As the seating or D.A. chamber must be 
hooked up to the links, the bullet seating screw can only 
be adjusted by taking the chamber apart. There is no 
means of locking this screw in position, but there is also 
little tendency for it to get out of adjustment, especially 
if the threads happen to be a close fit. Adjustment of 
crimp is accomplished by a stop screw at the upper front 
of the tool, and this screw limits the downward move- 
ment of the lever. You do have to keep your eye on the 
angle of the T handle of this screw to see that it doesn’t 
get out of the proper position. 

Decapping is done with a simple cap extractor, dropped 
into the case and pushed with the D.A. chamber. In 
priming, the priming plunger is substituted for the cham- 
ber, and the cases are placed head-up on an anvil that is 
formed at the lower end to go into the shell holder. Ex- 
panding and neck sizing are done with parts hooked to 
the lever. 

I do not know what the present price of this tool is, or 
whether it is now being made, as correspondence addressed 
to the manufacturer requesting this information has 
brought no response at all; but the tool is all right, if it 
appeals to you and you can get it. 

The heavier tools can be boiled down to the same funda- 
mentals as those mentioned above: a set of dies, and the 
means for pushing the cartridges into them and pulling 
them out again. Full length resizing only means a differ- 
ence in the die used, and the power available to use it. The 
larger the tool and dies, and the better the fits, the more 
money it must cost. The few pounds of iron and steel 
that go into a reloading tool don’t cost a great deal, but 
making them into the finished article involves time, and 
time costs money. It takes just twice as long, and costs 
twice as much, to drill a hole two inches deep as it does 
to drill one only one inch deep, and nowadays you can’t 
even pick up a part and put it down again without add- 
ing to its cost; so if one tool costs $40.00 and another one 
$10.00, there is a very good reason for it, in spite of the 
fact that the two may work on much the same principle. 


A CLUB'S JUSTIFICATION 


(Continued from page 12) 





something an older man can do to help, too.” Even if I 
too hadn’t been in that age group, I'd have agreed. If it 
comes, we'll see! And by the way, only two of our stu- 
dents had been club members—pistol shooters, good ones, 
now taking up the rifle. Some of our best students had 
practically never fired a rifle before. One of them, when 
we finally bored through his modest reserve, proved to 
be a former infantryman, veteran of the Mexican cam- 
paign and the Great War. He gave us some help when 
we badly needed it. 
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As for equipment, we use what we have. The club’s 
two M II Springfields, fitted with the standard blade 
front and 48 rear, most closely simulate the army rifle 
in weight and feel, and thus are ideal. Our range ac- 
commodates four shooters at a time, and the two other 
rifles are a 52 Sporter and a Remington 513, the latter 
kindly loaned to us by a Rem‘ngton representative from 
a nearby town. The Sporter has a Redfield flat-topped 
front under the usual sporting sight cover, and we use 
only the post insert in the front sight of the Remington, 
being anxious to copy the military sights as closely as 
possible. I doubt if there are a half dozen 52 Winchesters 
and 37 Remingtons in all Lynchburg. It is rare indeed 
that one such target rifle appears-on our range. That’s 
just as well for our school, as a twelve-pound rifle isn’t 
much like an army Springfield. The four rifles first 
mentioned are on hand every evening, and we urge our 
people to stick to one gun and learn it. We have only 
two shooting mats and can’t afford to buy more. An old 
“buffalo robe” and 2 1917 shelter half fill out, and some 
of the boys have bought those rubber elbow-protectors 
used in basketball. For targets, we furnish without 
charge the 5-bull 50-foot cards that the D. C. M. gave 
us. They are less confusing than the 10-bull variety. 
Students usually keep their targets as records and use 
the blank spaces for notes and for sighting memoranda. 
When they shoot the .30’s we'll furnish the M I am- 
munition; it didn’t cost us anything, either, except the 
express, and I think our treasurer has lost the receipt for 
that! We'll have a student tournament, the last meeting, 
and give a medal. It cost $1.95, plus $.60 for engraving, 
but nobody laughs at it. We'll exhibit the ten highest 
targets to the gaze of the untaught public and print 
the ten highest (only!) scores in the paper. In fact, 
we'll have a hell of a lot of fun. 

What else is the club getting out of it? Well, not to 
put foo smug a point upon it, the satisfaction of service. 
You’ve probably heard the remark that’s going the 
rounds among the sophisticates: ““What’s the use of a 
rifle in modern, mechanized war?” We find our answer 
in a few bright words in the blood-dark pages of recent 
history, such words as “Finland,” “Dunkerque,” and 
“Greece.” There and elsewhere the humble rifle has 
played its part. And army men say that rifle skill is 
an aid in the use of heavier hardware, such as anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft Sounds reasonable, especially 
if a fellow understands the use of sights. And we give 
them a lot of that. 

I don’t know of anything else we get. Our school 
is positively not a membership drive. Two students did 
join our club, but we almost fell over backwards in not 
encouraging them to do so. We make 3,10 of a cent on 
each box of cartridges we sell to our students, and if 
we had a penny-splitter we'd use it. We don’t want to 
spoil a satisfying thing for the sake of a little loot. And 
it surely is satisfying: not a yelp from our members about 
the shooting time they have had to give up, or the work 
they have taken on. 


guns. 


Nore: Here a small and struggling (by their own statement) club 
has taken hold of an idea, and, unselfishly and patriotically, gone 
ahead with it in a way that is rendering a real and worth-while 
service to the shooting game and the Nation. What this club is 


doing, other clubs can do.—Eb. 








THE OLD COACH'S CORNER 


(Continued from page 16) 


continuous error of about a half to three-quarters inch 
while I was applying my squeeze. Add this error of hold 
and aim to the 14 inch error of ammunition and you have 
about a two inch group, and if your sight adjustment is 
just right you just about get a possible. Perhaps about 
half the time you do get a possible, but this is not quite 
good enough. At least that was the best I personally could 
do with the 10-power scope. 

About this time, in my constant studies of the methods 
used by our leading small bore shooters, I learned that a 
great many of them were equipping themselves with 20- 
power scopes, and apparently with great benefit. So, just 
to see how that would be, I set up a 100 yard target at 
§0 yards and tried aiming on it with my 10-power, which 
of course is practically the same as using a 20-power at 
100 yards. It was at once apparent that the aim was 
much clearer, that the tremors were very much more dis- 
tinct, and that smaller tremors could be seen. So I dug 
down deep in my pocket and got me a 20-power and 
began practice with it. Again I was up against the effort 
of trying to minimize those smaller errors that I could 
now see. Continual hard practice brought such a measure 
of success in this that within two weeks there was a most 
decided improvement in my scores. I got possibles much 
more frequently than half the time, and I got a lot more 
shots in the X-ring. I had arrived at the master degree. 

To reduce your tremors to the minimum, that is, to 
the minimum that is possible with your equipment, I 
should say that you absolutely have to adhere to all those 
principles of hard and steady holding that are so ad- 
mirably set forth by Captain Andrews in his little book 
“From Tyro to Master” (25¢ from the N. R. A.), which 
I strongly recommend to you. Then the more clearly you 
can see your tremors, the more success will you have in 
eliminating them, and the smaller the tremors you can 
see the greater will be your success in getting towards an 
absolutely perfect aim and hold. 

Not only does the very high power scope enable you to 
train yourself to hold very much steadier, but practice 
with it will also very considerably improve your holding 
with iron sights. With iron sights you don’t see small 
tremors, but it will be plainly evident to you that you are 
really holding steadier than before. You seem now to 
ring the bull more perfectly, and it stands out steady and 
jet black while you gradually apply that last ounce of 
squeeze; and your iron sight average goes up. 

The high power scope also enables you to spot your 
shots quite easily, and to read mirage and judge wind while 
the rifle is at the shoulder. Thus it makes it easier to shoot 
within the time limit. Saving time, you can often afford 
to hold up a little in tricky wind conditions, and then 
when things get ketter, pour in your remaining shots 
faster. It is possible that in the South and Southwest a 
shooter might occasionally have trouble in aiming through 
heavy mirage with a 20-power scope. That I do not 
know, as I have had no experience with it in the South, but 
I have had no indication of this in my country, and cer- 
tainly we have gotten clear vision through 20-power 
spotting scopes for many years. 
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HANDICAPPED BARRELS 


(Continued from page 20) 


had saved for five years for this particular job. The shap- 
ing is practically complete from the guard forward, and 
the forearm fills your big paw comfortably and yet doesn’t 
look like a young bath tub, but the final rough shaping of 
the stock from the guard to buttplate will be done right 
on the range. 

As he explained to you at the start, he is making the 
stock 2'4¢th inches thick at the rear wali of the 
magazine-well and a little over 244 ¢th inches deep (or 
as deep as he can make it and still have the action func- 
tion perfectly). Around the magazine-well, where the 
average stock is usually weak and flexible, he has built a 
deep, rigid truss with heavy side walls and which has 
almost double the strength and stiffness of the military 
stock at this point. The top line of the stock is a straight 
line from forearm tip to rear end of receiver, nothing 
having been cut away to weaken the stock or to spoil 
this important line, except to permit proper ejection and 
functioning of the action parts. 

Being a privileged character, you walk into his shop 
for about the tenth time and throw a fit of joy over the 
job while you give him a lot of blarney. And then you 
lay a receiver sight with a two- or three-inch slide on 
the bench and tell him to put it on when he is ready 
for it. You get a deep growl and a dirty look from him, 
and nothing but the greatest self-control prevents his 
using a fourteen-inch rasp on you where it would do the 
most good. 

The fitting of this sight to a rifle with a stock of this 
type is a criminal operation, and has always suggested to 
me the building of a finely engineered suspension bridge 
with a big factor of safety and then sawing partly 
through the cables. 

The alternative, of course, is to use a scope. As it is 
to be an “any rifle,” you are bound to come to the scope 
anyway so get it now and balance the family budget by 
cutting out such extravagances as “‘permanents,” silk 
stockings, fur coats, bridge, cosmetics, etc., for your 
better half, and do your part with as little inconvenience 
to yourself as possible. 





THIS HANDGUN GAME 
(Continued from page 25) 


pointing existing at the instant the bullet leaves the muzzle 
amounts to anything, so why not build up the pressure 
on the trigger promptly and get the shot away while 
one has breath enough and before unsteadiness begins? 

Most shooters have had the experience of making better 
scores in timed fire in the Camp Perry course than they 
made in slow fire. Taking a hint from that experience, 
I have tried the scheme of firing three and sometimes 
five shots without taking the gun down, and, further- 
more, of getting the shots away promptly without any 
fussing or long-holding. Over a period of three months, 
shooting almost every day, my scores shot in this way 
are decidedly better than those fired in the old way with 
what I thought was utmost care. 
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OVER THE NEWS DESK 








RIFLE SHOOTING IN ADAPTED 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES 


By C. R. OsEtt 


We have used rifle shooting in our program 
of educational activities at the University of 
Minnesota because we believe that everyone 
can and should engage in some activity of a 
recreational nature. Insofar as possible, we 
choose to give instruction in those sports 
which have a carry-over value, that is, some- 
thing that may be continued after the stu- 
dent has left school. This, of course, makes 
it imperative that the equipment necessary 
for the sport is not too expensive or tco 
cumbersome for the individual to set up. 

As an example of the use to which we have 
put rifle shooting in our adapted physical 
education program, let me cite the case of one 
of our students who is a spast’c. (This is 
sometimes called the disease of lost co-ordi- 
nation.) Rather than have him rehearse 
tedious exercises designed to correct his ccn- 
dition, we endeavored to give him scme ac- 
tivity that he “wil!s” to do; something which 
calls for co-ordination in its performance. 
He was not expected to fire what would be 
considered a good score, but his progress has 
been more than gratifying. His first attempts 
did not even hit the target sheet at the usual 
50 feet, but with the help of Sergeant Cruse. 
he was eventually placing all shots on the 
target. To an unhandicapped individual this 
would not mean much of an accomplishment. 
but to this particular student it spelled suc- 
cess. There is noth‘ng more beneficial. 

We have cases of poliomylitis where the 
legs are atrophied and in braces or the arms 
are practically useless. Because “play, which 
is necessary for the normal individual, is also 
necessary for the handicapped,” we cannot 
tell these people we have nothing for them 
It the arms are not tco atrophied to hold a 
gun we teach them rifle shooting. In this 
sport we have recreation in which their 
handicaps are minimized, and an activity in 
which they can engage all their lives. It is 
always possible to join a rifle club or to set 
up equipment of one’s own. 

This same holds true for heart cases. As 
a general rule this type of handicapped stu- 
dent is automatically exempted from partici- 
pation in physical education activities. But 
again, in rifle shooting, we find an oppor- 
tunity for such students to compete with 
their classmates on an equal basis. 

To some of our students rifle shooting has 
become a hobby. Others have learned safety 
with firearms from their instruction. To my 
mind, this in itself has made the course worth 
while. But in conclusion, I would acknowl- 
edge the great benefits which have resulted 
from the use of rifle shooting in my own 
experience with it. It has filled a much 
needed place in the lives of these students 
whom I have mentioned, but combining edu- 
cational and recreational activities in a very 
worth while sport. 


COACHING “A LA TEWES” 


The death of Captain Earl T. Dabb, old- 
time Seagirt rifleman, in late September, has 
reminded Colonel Bill Tewes of the follow- 
ing incident. “Colonel Bill” has been known 
since the early days at Seagirt as one of those 
rare individuals who combines greater-than- 
average marksmanship ability with that un- 
canny ability to sense an impending change 
in conditions which makes for outstanding 
ability as a long range coach. The modern 
military rifleman shooting in the compara- 
tively plush-bottom comfort of today’s Na- 
tional Match facilities including boat-tail 
bullets and Magnum cartridges has little con- 
ception of the quick, keen analysis which was 
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required of the riflemen who won the Wim- 
bledon, Leech and Herrick with the Krag 
and the old Springfield ammunition. 

Here is the story just as Colonel Tewes 
sends it to us: 


The Fourth Regiment Team was compet- 
ing in the Columbia Trophy Match at Sea- 
girt in 1906, while I did the coaching. It 
had been a difficult day of sneaky, shifting, 
baffling wind conditions. The atmosphere 
seemed to flow in alternating streaks of heat 

(Continued on page 45) 


NEW TROPHIES 


XIII. The N. R. A. .22 Pistol Championship 
Medal 


In designing the medallion for the N. R. A. 
Individual .22 Caliber ote en bg Jack 
Lambert has called upon typical scenes from 
other sports to indicate the various factors 
which go to make up a championship pistol 
shooter. 

According to this medallion a top-flight 
pistoleer must combine a sense of timing 
equal to that of Jack Dempsey cr Gene Tun- 


ian raze 
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ney, the delicate skill of an adept fencer and 
the co-ordination of the crew of an eight 
oared shell. This medallion is issued in the 
N. R. A. .22 caliber p‘stol championship 
match, won the past two years by Melton R. 
Rogers, of the U. S. Treasury team. Rogers’ 
sccre of 296 x 300 fired in 1939 broke the 
former match record of 294 held by his team- 
mate Arnvid Anderson. Rogers’ 1940 score 
was a 288. The 1938 winner was Oliver J. 
Yanick of the St. Louis Police Department. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation will be held February 7 at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. The 
business meeting will be held at two 
o'clock Friday afternoon for the elec- 
tion of officers and other business to be 
brought before the Directors. 

As in the past, the dinner Friday 
evening will be the occasion of most 
significance, as official Washington, 
Congressional, Administrative, and 
Military leaders meet with the NRA 
directors and members in an evening 
of national defense considerations. 

The invitation is again extended to 
all members and friends of the NRA to 
attend, particularly Life members and 
club officers. Reservations should be 
made with the secretary as early as 
possible. 
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TIMED FIRE 
with Bill Shadel 





® “Capital Stuff,’ and we're quoting from 
a column by that name in a Washington 
newspaper as another warning of what’s 
ahead. “There will shortly be a loud yelp 
from American hunters when they discover 
what the Federal-State Conference on Law 
Enforcement Problems of National Defense 
has recommended. This body, sponsored by 
the Department of Justice, is working out 
model leg'slation for all 48 states—and among 
the legislation recommended is a Federal 
statute requiring the registration of all fire- 
arms. Hunters have been fighting proposals 
of this kind for fifteen years. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether they can bring enough 
pressure to bear this time.” 

@ At the University of Minnesota, always a 
contender for collegiate rifle honors, r.fl- 
shooting is the most popular sport of the fall 
and winter intramural program among the 
University Engineers. Their choice of rifle 
shooting with 144 entries is followed by the 
other sports in this order: swimming, boxing, 
skiing, hockey. fencing, badminton, handball, 
skating, wrestling, volleyball. 

@ That article by C. R. Osell of the Physical 
Education Department, Minnesota U on page 
41 this issue should be of interest to those 
seeking real concrete values of riflery, other 
than purely recreational. 

@ There’s no doubt about it. The present 
gallery season is by all odds the greatest uni- 
fied program of league shooting in the his- 
tory of the sport. As we go to press, with 
entries still coming in, better than 400 teams 
are entered in some 45 leagues. More than 
half of these leagues are firing on a shoulder- 
to-shoulder basis. but all pointing for the 
state and national titles at the end of the 
season. Standings will appear from time to 
time in forthcoming issues. It looks like 
we'll have a real national champion squad 
selected this year. 

@ And speaking of gallery shooting, here are 
some new records, hung up as early as No- 
vember 1. Edward J. Neumann, Chicago. 
is responsible for two of these, timed-fire with 
the .22, a 198 x 200; rapid-fire with center- 
fire, 189 x 200. Kas Simons, Chicago, rates 
the other, slow-fire, center-fire, 191 x 200. 
©@ Another instance of a public official spon- 
soring a rifle club in step with the present 
preparedness drive is called to our attention 
by Louis Capek, of Chicago. This new club 
was formed through the sponsorship of Mr. 
Edward J. Kaindl, Recorder of Cook County. 
Ill. All employees of his office are eligible to 
join and a very large group did. Arrange- 
ments were made at a convenient range within 
walking distance so that members can now 
walk over during their lunch hour and spend 
at least a half hour under careful supervision. 
The rifles, ammunition and other equipment 
was purchased by Mr. Kaindl. 

About thirty percent of the members are 
women. Some of these, as well as some of 
the men, had never fired a rifle before. This 
made explanatory talks and some dry prac- 
tice necessary. The better shots were en- 
couraged in inter-club competition which 
proved interesting also to the rest of the 
club who were plugging for one or the other 
of their friends. 

It seems that Mr. Kaindl is very proud of 
this club. This might well prove an incen- 
tive for other public officials to assume simi- 
lar sponsorship, if they are properly ap- 


proached on the subject. 








1940 NATIONAL RANKINGS 


The national rankings of the top-notch rifle 
and pistol shooters—those much discussed but 
prized listings—are with us again. Here is the 
1941 edition. Based entirely on performance 
throughout the 1940 season just closed, they 
give us a bona fide record of achievement over 
the long haul of state, regional and national 
matches. 

Some 150,000 scores posted at NRA head- 
quarters from registered events of 1940 go to 
prove thet a man has to be good to rate a 
place in this Who's 
Who and that these 
men are definitely tops 
in their field. The 
toughest competition 
was demanded in con- 
sidering only Class A 
and B_ tournament 
shooting as well as 
the defeat of only 
Masters and Experts 
in these events; Con- 
sistency required in 
the minimum of 480 
shots for ranking; well 
rounded competition assured by insistence on 
attendance at the National or a Regional as 
well as at least one Class B Tournament. 
That just about settles all arguments as to 
how they get that way. 

For the first time, rifle and pistol shooters 
worked out their standings on the same basis. 
The actual percentage figure in number of 
competitors defeated as compared with the 
number faced was substituted for old man 
average. 





Dave Carlson 


Rifle 


Dave Carlson, New Haven, Conn.. only re- 
cently crowned National Small Bore Cham- 
pion rates the top po- 
sition in the rankings, 
an undisputed cham- 
pion in every sense of 
the word. The only 
other to tack on these 
two titles in the same 
year was Bill Wood- 
ring back in 1938. 
And Dave achieved 
this remarkable record 
the hard way, by fac- 





ing more competitors a 
than any other of the Bill Schweitzer 
top fifty riflemen, a 


total of 6567 in 58 separate events. In fact. 
only one other of the top hundred, Al Ferber 
of Lakewood, N. J., excelled this competitive 
record. Ferber, finishing 78th in the rankings, 
faced an even 7200. 

He picked no easy schedule for himself, for 
in addition to running the gamut of the entire 
Camp Perry schedule, he shot in two Re- 
gionals, at East Haven, Conn., and Camp 
Ritchie, went through the seven matches at 
Sea Girt, N. J., attended the New York and 
Pennsylvania State 
Championships and 
the Vandergrift, Penn- 
sylvania, Matches. 

It was a real come- 
back for Carlson, after 
falling far down in 
the National Rankings 
since 1936 when he 
finished second to Bill 
Schweitzer, who now 
exchanges places with 
him. 

Champion Dave 
grabbed off thirteen 
first places for the year, including his win in 
the “400” Club Match at Perry over 54 honor- 
ary members of this exclusive group. 

Genial Bill Schweitzer falls just short of the 
top honor for the second consecutive year, 
and again by one of those infinitesimal ten- 





Merle Israelson 
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thousandths of the calculating machines. Fac- 
ing 5881 competitors in a schedule similar to 
Carlson's, Bill’s six first places coupled with 
his many place medal showings adds up by 
machine calculation to about the same story 
that is told in 1940 titles; second nlace to 
Carlson in the Grand Aggregate at Camp 


a 


1940 RIFLE RANKING LIST 


Ranking 
Rank Name Figure 
1 Carlson, Dave, New Haven, Conn . .9137 
2 Schweitzer, Wm. P., Hillside, N. J 9134 
3 Israelson, Merle, Akron, Ohio........... 8933 
4 Kuhn, Willet, Houston, Texas 8853 
5 Woodring, Wm., Alton, Ill ; . 862 
6 Lear, Samuel C., Vallejo, Calif cows ee 
7 Triggs, Ransford D., Madison, N. J. . .8489 
8 Grooms, Stan, Grove City, Ohio........ -8422 
9 Parker, F. O., Rock Island, Ill...... . 8421 
10 Kuhn, Frederick O., Stratford, Conn 8415 
11 Hamer, Vere F., Woodstock, Minn. . .8271 
12 Bond, Sam, New Philadelphia, Ohio 8221 
13 Marckmann, Otto C., Pasadena, Calif 8177 
14 Willman, Roy O., Mt. Wolf, Pa . 816 
15 Sayrs, William A., Cincinnati, Ohio .8072 
16 Lacy, James, New Haven, Conn........ -8063 
17. Lacy, Jack, New Haven, Conn ; .8005 
18 Pierce. E. H., Chicago, IIl.... . .7999 
19 Blensinger, Arthur, Roc hester, N. Y. .7878 
20 Gardner, Russell, Troy, Ohio....... .7818 
21 Henning, Martin S., Coraopolis, Pa .7803 
22 Klotz, Milton A., Akron, Ohio... ~<a 
23 Aust, R. W., Chickasha, Okla .7737 
24 Forstrom, George, Pontiac, Mich .7725 
25 Dorian, Richard H., St. Louis, Mo . .7722 
26 Schimmel, Ferdinand P., Detroit, Mich .7666 
27 Whipple, Charles, Somerset, Pa . .7648 
28 Bittner, Lawrence E., Beat Rock, Pa .7618 
29 Molt, Fred M., Asheville, N.C. . .7596 
30 Potter, Harry E., Downing. Mo .7594 
31 Newcomb, R. A., Tulsa, Okla. .7553 


32 Oakey, Walter H., Jr., Falls Church, Va .7532 
33 Martin, James R., Wichita Falls, Texas .7489 
34 Lippencott, J. C., Jr., Elizabeth, N. J .7431 
35 Smith, Charles Hoyt. Poughkeepsie. N.Y. .7428 
36 Saunders, Earl M., Louisville, Ky. 7418 
37 Wood, C. L., Casey. Ill. 7352 
38 Tekulsky, Samuel, New York. N.Y. 7327 
39 Bomgardner, Grant P., Palmyra. Pa .7326 
40 Miller, John O., Los Angeles, Calif .7313 
41 Comstock, Hilliard, Santa Rosa, Calif. 7307 
42 Oswald, Floyd T., New Lage oe - 7304 
43 Pade, Ernest M., Sellersville, 7287 
44 Kelly, Dorothea, Akron, lag ; 7255 
45 Mathewson, Dave, New Haven, Conn 7254 
46 Frank, Carl, Rochester, Minn.... 7242 
47 Dunlap, Tom, Glendale, Calif 7237 
48 Sullivan, Byron, Washington. III 7208 
49 Rerkheiser, Roy D., Hopewell. Pa 7175 


50 Tanner, Robert L., Sebring, Ohio........ .7135 


51 Hunsicker, Arthur W., Akron, Ohio 7134 
52 Spencer, Fred L., Eureka, Mo .7127 
53 Pope. R. C., Dallas, Texas ; .7049 
54 McWithey, Roy, Harmony, Pa * .7034 
55 Eakins, Fred O., Jr., Columbus, Ohio. . .7029 
56 Bulgrin, Lew E.. Owen, Wis .701 
57 Sullivan, Rip, Washington, Ill : ... .7004 
58 Hatcher, John H., Charleston, W. Va 4976 
59 Charlton, Ted T., Hancock, Md 6971 
60 Prins, Eugene, Holland, Mich 696 
61 Donaldson, W. C., Coraopolis, Pa. 6957 
62 Kolbus, John, Perth Amboy, N. J. 6937 
63 Kemp, Lonnie Everett, Isabella, Pa. 6934 
64 Crockett, Othel. Logansport, Ind ... 6925 
65 Robbins, Wallace, L., Glendale, Calif 6896 
66 Randle, Thurman, Dallas, Texas. . . .6875 
67 Combs, G. W. T., Jr.. So. Orange. N.J.. .6871 
68 Hawcock, Emory. Monmouth, Ill. .. 6865 
69 Handwerk, Earl E., Bear Rock, Pa.. .6864 
70 Carrothers, R. F.. New Philadelnhia, Ohio .6857 
71 Perkins, Robert E., Fresno, Calif 685 
72 Symmes, John C., Atlanta, Ga . 6778 
73 Allen, Loren C. Springfield, Ohio .676 
74 Cole, Edwin, Highland Park, Ill , 6759 
75 Holm, Theodore J., Des Moines, Iowa... .6745 
76 McDonie, L. L., Washington, D. C.. .673 
77 Riordan, Jack, Aurora, Ill... . . .6714 
78 Ferber, Alvin A., Lakewood, N. J 6686 
79 Putman, Byron E.. Wheaton, Il 6684 
80 Prins, Herman, Holland, Mich.. 545 ee 
81 Monroe. Bering, San Bernardino, Calif 6661 
82 Miller, Wilbur, Saginaw, Mich. . : 6651 
83 Frohm, Frank, Wilkes Barre, Pa . 6648 
84 Grosskopf, Marshall R., Marion, Wis 6588 
85 Spahr, Robert J., Chicago, bal ; . 6569 
86 Poe, Paul E., Rock Island, Il..... 6565 
87 Archer, F. Paul, Miami, Fla... . 6553 
88 Braendle, George C., Lakewood, Ohio. 654 
89 Sadler, Lee, Danville, Ind. a . 6536 
90 Lord, Elbridge L., Chicago, ill ‘ . 6521 
91 Rader, Edwin M., Lorain, Ohio......... - 6519 
92 Birkenbine, Jacob H., Manheim, Pa..... .6508 
93 Jensen, Max, Cleveland, Ohio........... 6474 
94 Darkow, Arthur L., Akron, Ohio........ 6464 
95 Kaylor, John E., Juniata, =a .644 
96 Scott, Lloyd M., Coraopolis, Pa......... 6438 
97 Wark, John R., ‘Kanmore, N. Y....... . 6422 
98 Rarick, Robert, Dayton, Ohio. . -... -6408 
99 Wagg, Oliver H., Burbank, Ee 639 
100 Burkhart, Richard, Redondo, Calif...... .6372 


Perry, and holder of the secondary title for 
the past two years, the National Mid-Winter 
Championship of St. Petersburg, Fla. He also 
added on the Camp Ritchie Eastern Regicnal 
Title. 

Next to fifth place ranking star, Bill Wood- 
ring, Schweitzer presents the finest record in 
the five-year history of rankings. First in 1936, 
25th in °37, fourth in ’38, and second last vear, 
Bill pins on his fourth All-American medallion 
issued yearly to the top twelve. 

Merle Israelson, Akron, Ohio, another of the 
early All-Americans with a ninth place in 
1936, a tenth in the following year, managed 
another good year, good enough, in fact. for 
third place in the galaxy of stars. His 820 
shots fired fcr ranking falls far short of the 
two top placers in ex- 
tent of competition, 
but he garnered six 
firsts out of twenty 
events to build the old 
percentage figure up 
to a hundredth of a 
point above the fourth 
place man. 

Willet Kuhn, Hous- 
ton, Texas, helped 
himself no end by at- 
tending the Nationals 
at Perry. Here a first 
place in the 100 vards 
any sight event over 289 Masters and Experts. 
a second, a fourth, an eighth, and an eleventh 
place, put him within striking distance of that 
national tit!e, only four points below Carlson. 
He had previously brought out two firsts from 
the Southwestern Regional, and although giv- 
ing way to R. C. Pope, of Dallas, for the 
Regional prize took the Texas State Cham- 
pionship over the longer course of a 4400 
aggregate. 

William B. Woodring, Alton, IIl., the only 
two-time top ranking shooter by virtue of his 
1937 and 39 position, goes into fifth place 
this year. Coupled with a third place in 1936 
and a fifteenth in °38, three successive National 
titles, the Midwestern Regional Title this past 
year, a first, a second, a fifth, and an eleventh 
place in the Perry marathon of September, 
Woodring by machine calculator or otherwise 
holds his ranking position deservedly. He is 
another of the well- 
tested men, near Carl- 
son in number of com- 
petitors faced, a total 
of 6,224 in forty 
events. The Nationals, 
two Regionals, Mid- 
western and Camp 
Ritchie, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
matches make up his 
schedule for ranking. 

California’s repre- 
sentative in the top 
ten, Sam Lear of Val- 
lejo had four tough west coast tournaments, 
including the Regional out there in which to 
garner his three first places, four seconds, 
three thirds, a fourth and five fifths. In fact, 
Sam never placed lower than eighth with the 
lone exception of one eighteenth place. 

Ransford Triggs, Madison, N. J., is another 
of those well traveled shooters, facing 5.427 
competitors in the Nationals, one Regional, 
Camp Ritchie, and two Class B’s. He was 
fifth in 1939 rankings. Stanley Grooms, Grove 
City, Ohio, is a newcomer to the top ten list- 
ings, but attended his own Regional. the Na- 
tionals, and two Class B affairs to face 2643 
Masters and Experts and prove his right to 
consideration. 

F. O. Parker, Rock Island, IIl., also appears 
in the top ten for the first time this vear. 
Faced 1552 shooters of the Midwest area in 
the Regionals and the University of Chicago 
matches. 

In tenth place is F. O. Kuhn, Stratford, 
Conn., with a creditable showing at Perry, 
two Regionals and Sea Girt, to his credit. 
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Pistol 


Al Hemming is still tops. That's not neces- 
sarily news for Al has been showing the way 
to the lads for sometime now, but as he goes 
on in his winning way and sets up his third 
consecutive top ranking, it begins to dawn 
that here after all is the iron man of the pistol 
game. No matter how you figure it, Al turns 
in the most consistent performance year after 
year and 1940 seems no exception. 

Al is rated equally high in sportsmanship, 
and has carried his honors with modesty. 

Again this time, he opened himself up to the 
greatest number of challengers, being the only 
man of the top 100 to face better than 4,000 
Masters and Experts in 78 separate events of 
nine Class A or B af- 
fairs. It’s true that he 
was forced to give 
way to teammate 
Harry Reeves in the 
pay-off at Camp Perry 
for the all-around Na- 
tional Championship. 
Was led by this same 
Reeves in the Na- 
tional Mid-Winters at 
Tampa, but pounding 
away all season, he 
comes up with that 
old percentage figure 
that spells tops in the end-of-year summary. 
And while pointing toward that figure of wins 
and losses, Hemming during the 1940 season 
more than incidentally grabbed off the grand 
slam of pistol honors with a private owner- 
ship in each of the three national match 
course records, the .22, the center-fire, and 
the .45. 

The 1940 Scorebook reads: two firsts at 
Perry, six firsts in three Regionals, five other 
firsts, 1,810 shots in the majors. 

Harry Reeves, sharing the current spot- 
light with Hemming, is, to be technical, 18 
ten-thousandths of a point under boss-man 
Hemming. That’s not much of a margin, but 
so the machine says. That’s seven tourna- 
ments, facing 3,798 would-be scalpers, a total 
ot 530 places down from the top in sixty-two 
matches, and so the figuring goes. It places 
in runner-up position one of the finest pres- 

sure shooters, a fellow 

‘ who was shooting in 

the pinches all season 

for those coveted na- 
tional titles. 

Paul C. Spavor, St. 
Louis, Mo., like Her- 
ming and Reeves, a 
police officer, turned 
in the best perform- 
ance of his shooting 
career, although he 
has been included in 
the last two national 
rankings—a tenth 
place in ’39 and a second place among the .45 
caliber shooters in 38. Spavor was brilliant 
at Perry with two first places over that large 
field to boost his percentage. Became Re- 
gional title holder at the Springfield, Ill. Mid- 
western Regionals in early summer and domi- 
nated the field in his own Missouri State Cham- 
pionships. Spavor faced 2282 competitors. 

Walter Walsh, Washington, D. C., F. B. I. 
Agent, Eastern Champion, the highest scorer 
among the eight regional title clinchers, moves 
up one place over his last year’s showing. His 
fourth place ranking for the past season’s 
effort is due somewhat to his sparkling per- 
formance at Camp Ritchie where he took two 
first places, a second, two thirds, a fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and a twelfth place of his total 
entries. 

Walter’s early season form was hard to beat 
as at Tampa in March, he gathered a first, 
second, third, and a sixth, two sevenths, an 
eighth, and a ninth place in those hot contests. 
By Perry time he had cooled down somewhat. 
This was probably due, however, to his re- 
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sponsibilities as a member of the USMC Re- 
serve Rifle Team, although even here his 
fourth, fifth, and a seventh place of three 
crowded pistol events is no mean shooting. 
Garold Curo, San Francisco, is the west 
coast’s hottest shooter at the moment. A new 
name among national rankings with a fifth 
place this year, his Far West Regional Cham- 
pionship, won over the odds-on-favorites of 
Los Angeles’ veterans, might have been con- 
sidered just one of those things. For a first 
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Ranking 


Rank Name Figure 
1 Hemming, A. W., Detroit, Michigan .8786 
2 Reeves, H. W., Detroit. Michigan 8768 
3  Spavor, P. C., St. Louis, Missouri. 8536 
4 Walsh, W. R., Arlington, Virginia. 8491 
§ Curo, G. W., San Francisco, Calif . 8461 
6 Barrier, Sgt. T. E., U. S. Marine Corps 8415 
7 Engbrecht, J. J., Los Angeles, Calif.. 8391 
8 Benner, Sgt. H. L., U.S. Infantry .8326 
9 Rogers, M. R., Colville, Wash : .8238 
10 Wilson, GM1IC M. O., U.S. Coast Guard .8135 
11 Echols, L. E., Nogales, Ariz. .8093 

12 Goulden, CBM Paul, U.S. Coast Guard 8081 

13 Huddleston, Garfield, Kansas City. Mo .8008 

14 Densford, Lt. C. F., U.S. Army Air Corps. .8004 

15 Anderson, Arnvid, Warroad, Minn 7904 
16 O'Connor, F. M., Kansas City, Mo .7969 

17 Jones, E. E., Los Angeles, Calif. .783 
18 Deyo, R. R., White Pigeon, Mich .7594 

19 Chapman, P. M. Seattle. Wash .7483 

20 Woody, J. N., Stanton, Texas. .7339 

21 + Fletcher, Cpl. W. E., U.S. Marine Corps.. .7106 

22 McCasland, L. P., Big Spring, Texas .7036 

23 Brown, C. A., Tampa, Florida. . .6872 

24 LaLonde, M. W., Detroit, Mich 6713 

25 Cline, Bert, Kansas City, Mo... .6624 

26 Hildeton, Sgt. H. O., U. S. Infantry 6621 

27 Hagan, F. D., Wentzville, Mo 662 

28 Shapiro, Albert, Detroit, Mich. . 6595 

29 Meloche, A. L., Phoenix, Ariz 6551 

30 Yanick, O. J., St. Louis, Mo 6499 

31 Tucker, Sgt. J. R., U.S. Marine Corps 6496 

32 Sommers, P. H., Jefferson City, Mo 6359 

33 Stubits, Frank, St. Louis, Mo .6301 

34 Bracken, R. C., Columbus, Ohio 6293 

35 O'Dell, E. T., Detroit, Michigan. . .6277 

36 Rodeheffer, Lt. N. J.. U.S. Marine Corps. .6277 

37 Ward, C. E., Los Angeles, Calif 6235 
38 Clark, Cpl. C. A., U. S. Infantry 


39 Anton, C. J.. St. Louis, Missouri 

40 Amlung, A. T., Belleville, Ill 

41 Wallis, O. L., Poplar Bluff. Mo 

42 Slack, W. B., Washington, D. C 

43 Kirk, R. L., Tampa, Fla... 

44 Donlan, J. P., Los Angeles, Calif. . 

45 Ebbeson, D. D., Bangor, Maine 

46 Sanderson, L. C., Detroit, Mich 

47 Carlson, Stanley, Traverse City, Mich 
48 Driver, Sgt. M. D., Detroit, Michigan 
49 Garr, Lt. M. G., U. S. Infantry 

50 Perna, Sgt. Vito, U. S. Marine Corps 
$1 Sayers, C. J., Detroit, Mich 

52 Hurley, C. B., Mt. Pleasant, Mich 

53 Alexander, E. D., Savannah, Ga 

54 Thomas, J. W., Jacksonville. Fla 

55 Drain, Kt. J. C., U. S. Infantry 


56 Hill, Thamer, St. Louis, Mo § 

57 Marlowe, W. F., Savannah, Ga 5444 
38 Wilson, K. A., Redwood City, Calit 5434 
59 Mansell, R. J.. Washington. D. C 543 

60 Topper, Sgt. A. O., U. S. Infantry 5316 
61 Leonard, Lt. C. F., U. S. Infantry §283 
62 Schneck, Edwin, Detroit, Michigan 5261 
63 Boisaubin, V. P.. Sikeston, Mo 5227 
64 Thimmesch, D. A., Liberty, Iowa 5176 
65 Kaniecki, S. J., Detroit, Mich... 5158 
66 Ricker, W. G., Blue Hill, Maine 5087 
67 Tiefenbrunn, V. J.. St. Louis, Mo $039 
68 Jubenville, V. G., Detroit. Mich .5025 
69 Standau, R. L., Tampa, Fla 4984 
70 Nikoden, Joseph, Allen Park, Mich 4901 
71 Verna, Tulio, Benld, Ill. . 4891 
72 Macintyre, J. L., Detroit, Mich .4837 
73 Simon, M. R., Beaver Falls. Pa 4835 
74 Perez, A. M., Los Angeles, Calit .4819 
75 Priess, H. E., Jefferson City. Mo 4818 
76 Adams, J., Jr.. Boston, Mass 4745 
77 ‘Larsen, R. B., Chicago, Ill ; 4744 
78 Wentzel, A. N., Battle Creek, Mich 4718 
79 Ebbeson, A., Jr., Bangor, Maine 4564 
80 Kane, K. K., Los Angeles, Calif 4481 
81 McBride, F. M., Denver, Colo 4481 
82 McMahill, R. B., Washington, D. C 4475 
83 Cook, William, Washington, D. C 4415 
84 McFern, J. A., Detroit, Mich.. 4294 
85 Markle, L. F., Denver, Colo.. 4135 


86 Layton, J. B., Washington, D. C 41 


87 Gerlich, F. J., Riverside, Il] 4047 
88 Bridges, M. I., Washington, D. C 3985 
89 Field, L. L.. New Brighton, Pa 3958 


90 Taylor, M. G., Highland Park, Mich. ... .39 
91 Johnson, C. R., Savannah, Ga ; 





92 Bullwinkle, G. A., Philadelphia, Pa 

93 Applegate, William, Philadelphia, Pa 3567 
94 Bates, D. E., Kansas City, Mo .356 

95 Rau, Capt. C. G., U. S. Infantry 3329 
96 Chenoweth, M. K., Lansing, Mich 2941 
97 Townsend, C. K., Springfield, Ill. . 2936 
98 O'Donnell, Fred, Jonesville, Mich .2876 
99 Platt. D. P.. Baltimore, Md.... ; .2824 
100 Stewart. G. M., Washington, D. C .2773 





year at Ferry, however, to place third, sev- 
enth, and tenth in any of those events, shows 
that he is no mere flash in the pan. His record 
of 2417 competitors faced, and 2,045 of these 
defeated, all Experts or Masters, gives this 
young National Guard Officer rightful place 
among the celebrities. 

The U.S. Marine Corps, always represented 
in the rankings, has one of their regulars, Sgt. 
T. E. Barrier in sixth place this time. Barrier 
in early season appeared to be the greatest 
threat to Reeves and Hemming of any one 
individual. He placed second to Reeves at 
Tampa and then pushed him to the limit in a 
spectacular finish for the Flamingo title a 
week later. At the 
Detroit Pre-Perry 
Matches, he came out 
with two firsts to em- 
phasize his intentions 
for the Perry Nation- 
als the week follow- 
ing. Barrier faced 
3325 men. 

Veteran Jake Eng- 
brecht, popular Los 
Angeles Police shooter. 
came up with a good 
season, after falling 
from the top twenty 
rankings in the previous year. He counted 
heavily in the Far West Regional, the South- 
west San Diego Matches, and the California 
State Championships, along with a first, sixth 
and two seventh places at Perry, for a total 
of 2517 competitors faced and 2,112 defeated. 

The Infantry’s strong team, by all logical 
reasoning, should have a representative in the 
top ten and again the calculator makes it so. 
Sgt. H. L. Benner with a long competitive 
record of meeting 3,680 Experts and Masters, 
turned back all but 667 of them. 

M. R. Rogers, U. S. Treasury team member 
from Colville. Washington, has a similar rec- 
ord of 3,450 competi- 
tors faced. He de- 
fended his .22 caliber 
National title at Perry 
successfully, and be- 
comes ninth in the 
rankings. 

M. O. Wilson, U. 5S. 
Coast Guard, Balti- 
more, Md. fired at 
Perry, Tampa’s Mid- 
Winter, Miami’s Fla- 
mingo, Detroit’s Pre- 
Walter Walsh Perry and Washing- 

ton, D. C.’s Metro- 
politan, facing 3,308 shooters and defeating 
2,691 of them. 

As mentioned above, a new system for de- 
termining outstanding competitors of the 
country has been employed for the pistol 
shooters this time. The pistol clan have 
previously been selected on their average over 
the year. The basis of competitors faced as 
compared with the number defeated, how- 
ever, gives the fairer 
picture of ability 
throughout a season. 

The changes insti- 
tuted this past year 
insure real quality of 
competition. Thus, 
only Masters and Ex- 
perts met and de- 
feated are considered. 
For that matter, rank- 
ings are limited to 
only Masters and Ex- 
perts. The further 
stipulation narrows 
down the field; a minimum of 480 rounds in 
competition of Class AA (National matches) 
Class A (Regional Matches) or Class B 
(District or State matches). Also, a com- 
petitor must have fired in at least two of 
these classes, one of which must be either 
his Regional or the National matches. 
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TOURNAMENT REVIEWS 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SMALL BORE 
MATCHES 


Ringing down the curtain on the 1940 out- 
door small bore rifle season, California’s 3rd 
annual Pacific Southwest tournament, held 
at Glendale Nov. 23 and 24, brought out a 
total of 74 competitors under fairly good 
weather conditions. 

Sam Lear, Vallejo old-timer, nosed out of 
the Regional in mid-summer, caught up with 
Regional champion Tom Dunlap in this final 
event to win the grand aggregate for the 
Fray-Mershon Trophy, 2784-points to 2777 
of the Glendale ace. Robert Perkins, Fresno 
finished third with 2773; Wally Robbins, 
Glendale, fourth, 2772 and L. A. Pope. Los 
Angeles 2758 for fifth. 

Two youngsters stole the show from the 
veterans, prior to the aggregate compilations 
when Bill Lear beat dad Sam in the any sight 
Dewar with a 399-25x count, while earlier 
in the day, Frank Sawyer, Long Beach marks- 
man class shooter marched into another 399 
total in the iron sight Dewar to lead the 
field. 

The four-man team match. 20 shots at 100 
vds., any sights, for the News-Press Trophy 
was taken by the Burbank R & R club; team 
members J. O. Miller. Ruth Davis, O. A. 
Knight and B. Furhman totaling 792-44x over 
Glendale club’s 792-39x. Les Angeles was 
third with 790. 

Other first places in the seven individual 
match program were: Wally Robbins, Glen- 
dale 400-31x in the 50 yd. iron sight; Robert 
Perkins, 397 fer the 100 yd. iren sight; Tom 
Dunlap. 399. 100 yd. any sight; Sam Lear. 
398, 50 meter iron sights; Bering Monroe, 
Ontario, 400-32x, 50 yd. any sight. The any 
sight aggregate went to Tom Dunlap with 
1196 and the metallic sight matches to Lear 
with 1590. 


SOUTHLAND PISTOL AT SAN DIEGO 


The final “shoot” in that popular series of 
Southland Pistol Matches. staged by the San 
Diego Police Revolver Club, was held Decem- 
ber 1 with the Marines of the San Diego base 
very much in evidence by their winnings. 

Sgt. F. J. Bergmann. winner of the .22 
caliber National Match Course. the opening 
event, put with this 286 sccre a second and 
a fifth place with the succeeding center fire 
and .45 caliber matches over the same course 
to set up an 839 for the Grand Aggregate 
and top prize. This was a lead of two 
points over Rodney Pease whose center fire 
score of 282 gave him a share in the gold 
medals, along with the .45 Service Pistol Win- 
ner, Sgt. Carl Haynes. USMC. Behind Berg- 
mann with the .22’s were George Harrington 
with 286 but outranked Clem Portman, 285; 
Rodney Pease, 284. Following Pease’s lead 
with center fire were Bergmann, 281; J. R 
Oliver. 280. and Sgt. E. V. Seeser, 279 

H. E. Harris of the West Coast Rifle Club 
was the only shooter able to break up the 
top five monopoly of the Marines in the 
service pistol event. Seeser had a 278 be- 
hind Haynes’ 279. Sgt. H. Ewton a 276. 
Harris, 273, and Bergmann, 272. 

These Southland Matches. rivaled only by 
Florida’s league activities in number of 
enthusiastic feminine admirers of the sport. 
gave a final summing up for the vear to the 
ladies. A Grand Aggregate for the year 
with the accompanying golden trophy went 
to Maybelle Maryhew who definitely clinched 
the honor by firing a 197 score for the 20 
shot slow fire of the last day. Kathleen 
LaMadrid counted second with 195 and Pat 
Peterson brought together a 194 to crowd 
out Bobby Rutherford for second place in 
the Grand Aggregate. 

Three team events. all 
and fired over the National 


well represented. 
Match Course 
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appeared a toss-up between the Marines’ 
number one team and the first stringers of 
the San Diego Police. The Marines led the 
cops with the .45 service pistol, 1355 to 1313, 
then exchanged places in the .22 caliber fir- 
ing to the tune of 1413 to 1386 and in the 
center fire match, 1343 to 1333. Pease, 
Oliver, Freed, Fleming, and Magone fired for 
the police, and Bergmann, Ewton, Haynes, 
Huff. and Hassig for the Marines. 





NON-REGISTERED EVENTS 





ARIZONA—The 1940 season in the State 
Pistol Association of Arizona closed Decem- 
ber 1 with the Annual Election of Officers 
Tournament at Phoenix. About thirty-five 
shooters from over the state and neighboring 
states were in attendance. 

The first match, Any Caliber Police Course, 
proved that the going would be tough. Frank 
Blake of Phoenix was first with 292, A. L. 
Meloche of Phoenix second, with Jim Taylor 
of the University of Arizona third. Both of 
these men shot 290. 

Match No. 2 was over the National Course 
with .22 caliber guns. First place went to 
A. M. Perez of Los Angeles with a score of 
290. followed by Norman Adair of Yuma 
with 286, and A. L. Meloche in third place 
with 285. 

Match No. 3. Center-Fire National Course, 
found Al Meloche at the top with 280; Gor- 
don Smith, U. S. Deputy Marshal of Phoenix, 
279 second; and Adair third with 279. 

Match No. 4, .45 National Course Event, 
ended up with A. L. Meloche shooting a 
291. one point better than the present World’s 
Record; Adair in the second place with 270 
and Perez third with 270. 

Match No. 5, Center-Fire over the Camp 
Perry Police Course, was won by N. R. Adair 
with 293, Meloche 290, and A. Lerua. jr.. 
of Tucson third with 288. 

The three gun aggregate, .22 Center-Fire 
and .45 over the National Course, was won 
by A. L. Meloche with a new State Record 
of 856, Adair 835, Perez 832, Smith 812, 
Weiss 809, Snyder 798, Stowe 793, Blake 780, 
Hathaway 774, and Tom Imler 765. 

The .22 National Course Team Match was 
won by the Pima Pistol Club team of Tucson 
(Lerua 281, Stowe 281, Taylor 280. and 
Hathaway 280) with 1122, Sahuaro Rod and 
Gun Club of Phoenix second with 1110, Sa- 
huaro Rod & Gun No. 2 third with 1086, 
Yuma 1085 and Pima “B” 1036. The Cen- 
ter-Fire Team Match over the Camn Perry 
Police Course was won by the Sahuaro Rod 
& Gun Club (Meloche 290, Smith 288, Coor 
284. and Snyder 282) with 1144, Sahuaro 
No. 2 Team 1096, Pima 1095, Phoenix Police 
1079, Pima “B” 1003. 

The 1941 Officers elected are: Arnold L. 
Meloche, Phoenix. President; Mack Weiss, 
Yuma, Ist Vice President; A. Lerua, jr., 
Tucson. 2nd Vice President; H. C. McMahan, 
Jerome, 3rd Vice President; Howard Hatha- 
way. Tucson, Secretary-Treasurer; Gladys 
Richardson, Casa Grande, Statistical Officer ; 


M. W. Trowbridge, Phoenix, Chief Range 
Officer; and Merle Stowe, Tucson, Range 
Officer —_C. Howarp HAtHaway. 


TEXAS—lIt rained for three whole days 
prior to the East Texas Pistol] & Rifle Club 
Big Bore National Defense Match, and no 
one had a chance to get that last minute 
practice but enthusiasm ran high, and we were 
still hopeful. 

The morning of the match the rain had 
stopped, but a very heavy fog had appeared 
and targets could not be seen until 10:30. 
It finally cleared up and shooting conditions 
were ideal. Some of the softies, of course, 
let the weather scare them but there were 





still exactly 30 entries and the matches began. 
Match No. 1 was 5 shots prone, 5 shots 
kneeling at 200 yards, any .30 caliber rifle, 


metallic sights, 2 sighting shots. This match 
was won by Archie E. Wood with score of 
48-5V. 

Match No. 2 was 10 shots prone, 200 yards, 
any rifle .25 caliber or larger, any sights, 2 
sighters; won by Jack Roach using .30 cali- 
ber with metallic sights with score of 50-6V. 

Match No. 3. 10 shots, Army standing, 
any .30 caliber rifle, metallic sights, at 200 
yards, no sighters; won by Captain Ralph 
Heidtman with score of 46. 

Match No. 4, as many shots as possible 
on running deer target at 200 yards in ten 
second limit, any .25 caliber or larger with 
any sights, in standing position. After shoot- 
ing off 4 ties the match was won by Sgt. 
Paul Wagster. 

Match No. 5, the Grand Aggregate, was 
won by Sgt. Paul Wagster with score of 141- 
5V; this also entitled Sgt. Wagster the honor 
of winning as high National Guardsman the 
“Gregg County Admirers” Trophy. 

Thirty-five medals were awarded in all 
classes including a low score medal. The 8 
inch A target was used in all matches with 
a 4 inch V ring. Yes, we had a booby prize 
but no one won it as not a penalty point, 
protest, or alibi was given throughout the 
match.—HvoGu P. Prince, Match Chairman. 


MINNESOTA—Running Deer Match. 
On November 10 the United Sportsmen’s 
Rifle Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota, staged 
a Hunters’ Special Running Deer Match for 
the novice shooter. This is the average deer 
hunter who has never fired in competition 
and could not be classed as an expert shooter. 

This course of fire was one shot for each. 
five second exposure of the deer which gave 
each shooter a total of ten shots. The win- 
ners were determined by the Lewis Class 
used in trap shooting. Trophies for the first 
place winner in three classes, that is Class 
A, B, and C and three additional prizes for 
the second, third, and fourth place winners 
in each class. 

Jimmy Robinson, trap shooting editor of 
“Sports Afield.” handled the publicity and as 
usual Jimmy did his job well and put the 
shoot over with a bang. 

At 8:30 in the morning on the day of the 
match the shooters started a line at the 
registration tent that kept the cashier, Fred 
Lussier of the Western Cartridge Company, 
and our statistical officer, Mrs. William K. 
Taylor, the wife of our president, busy 
throughout the day. By 9 o’clock we had 
the first relay of seven shooters on the line 
and for the rest of the day we averaged a 
relay every ten minutes to put a total of 
330 shooters over the course. We had one 
of our cloudy Minnesota days, so for the 
last three relays automobile headlights sup- 
plied the illumination and as one shooter put 
it, “I have done hunting of all kinds, but 
this was the first time I have shined deer 
with a clear conscience and real enjoyment.” 

Our main purpose in staging this match was 
to give the average deer hunter a chance to 
get scme needed practice and a chance to get 
his rifle properly sighted before the deer sea- 
son which opened five days later on Novem- 
ber 15. We had regular military A targets 
available for the shooters to give them an 
opportunity to check their sight settings be- 
fore shooting in the deer match. On this 
end of the line, giving expert advice on sight 
settings and a hundred other problems that 
always puzzle this class of shooters, we had; 
C. V. (Con) Schmitt, Walt Bratchi, Einar 
Gren, and Ray Dubey, a quartette that know 
rifles and ammunition. 

Since the match dozens of letters and phone 
calls have been received from the shooters 
congratulating us on a splendid match and 
for giving them an opportunity to shoot be- 
fore going into the woods.—O. V. Jounson, 
Executive Officer. 
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NEW QUALIFICATION MEDALS 


The new series of Gallery Qualification 
medals for both rifle and pistol is now ready 
for issue. These medals are of brand new 
design, using enamel on both medallion and 
top bar. We guarantee you will be proud 
to wear them or we will refund your quali- 
fication match entry fee. 

No changes have been made in courses of 
fire, scores required or other conditions that 
applied toward the old-type gallery medals. 
You may still qualify by firing before your 
club officers or by using the scores made in 
either postal or shoulder-to-shoulder matches. 
The latter necessitates only that you mention 
the tournament and match in which the 
score was made. 

Besides the medals, there are felt brassards 
and enamelled lapel pins available. All three 
may be obtained with one qualifying score. 
Send for complete information. 


COACHING “A LA TEWES” 


(Continued from page 41) 


and coolness, probably indicative of an im- 
pending change in the barometer. Excepting 
Dabb, the other members of the team were 
of the poky order; grunting and puffing and 
taking an ungodly time to pull the trigger 
so that we were sailing pretty close to the 
time limit in the 1000 vard stage of the 
match. When Dabb’s partner fired the final 
shot of his score, I smelt rain. In front of 
us was a beautiful. sunshiny summer day. 
Locking over my left shoulder to the 
north’ard I saw a black squall coming at 
about a hundred miles an hour. Tops of 
trees bending to the ground and a mass of 
debris driven before the squall. It was then 
abreast of Spring Lake about a mile or two 
distant. Knowing it was but a matter of 
seconds before the squall would reach us. I 
said to Dabb quietly: “Earl. pay close at- 
tention to what I’m about to say and don't 
misunderstand me. The next shot you do 
not aim at your own target. but at the tar- 
get next door on your left. Instead of aim- 
ing at the 6 o'clock edge of the bull. hold 
the tip of your front sight 10 feet below the 
bottom edge of the target and fire the shot 
promptly with the least possible delay.” He 
got into position and promptly fired. To his 
amazement his own target went down and 
he was marked a pinwheel bull. “By jinkers.” 
said he, “why did I have to do that?” I 
teld him to pick up his traps and run for 
the nearest tent or he'd get drowned. We 
had barely reached the tent when the storm 
hit us and nearly all the canvas in camp 
was flattened. The uprights of our ridge 
pole snapped and we sat on somebody's trunk 
with the tent draped around us while a per- 
fect deluge battered the canvas. Peeking out 
through the flaps we saw the thousand yard 
targets being ripped out of their frames and 
in some instances frame and target wrenched 
from the carriers and blown into the sea. 
In five minutes it was all over, the sun came 
out and again there was a beautiful, sun- 
shiny day, bidding the summer goodbye 
The Fourth won that match, and they would 
have won even if Captain Dabb’s shot had 
been a miss, for they were the only team 
that finished in the time limit, which ex- 
pired at the moment when the squall hit us. 

The following winter, the Board of Off- 
cers of the old Fourth, as was their custom, 
gave their successful team a dinner at which 
Captain Dabb made the speech of the eve- 
ning, paving tribute to Bill as the wizard of 
the rifle range. In the years that have passed 
between, no one could ever persuade Captain 
Dabb that this coaching stunt was not the 
wine of wizardry, nor intimate that it might 
have been inspired guess work, or just a plain 
ordinary garden variety of snap judgment 
But why argue with a good friend who in 
sists on placing you upen a_ pedestal ? 
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COMING EVENTS 





FLORIDA—It’s getting around to the 
time for us to begin thinking about that an- 
nual trek Southward for Florida’s big-three 
matches: St. Pete’s Nat’l. Mid-Winter Small 
Bore (March 12-16); Tampa’s Nat’l. Mid- 
Winter Pistol (March 11-15); and Miami's 
Flamingo Pistol (March 18-22). There’s 
something diabolical about the dates those 
fellows pick for their matches. We get all 
settled into the monotony of winter, and 
then just as the worst of February slush hits 
us we have to go figuring up whether the 
old bank account will stand a trip to Florida 
this year. One more look at that sleety 
drizzle on the other side of our living room 
window and our mind’s made up; the budget 
will be ruined, but the trip never fails to be 
worth what ever it sets us back. 

For a mid-winter break there never has 
been anything like those shoots, either for the 
small boresman or the pistol shooter. The 
toughest of competition, plenty of events. 
award schedules loaded with medals and cash. 
plus the appeal of the whole state of Florida 
to wander about during those in-between 
days when there are no matches. We're 
still saving the same thing we said in 1936. 
and ‘37. and right up to this year: better 
plan to attend. Sounds trite, but it’s good 
advice. 


California 
C* January 19: Traffic Police Monthly 
Pistol Match, San Francisco. Write E. J. Dutil, 
324 16th Avenue, San Francisco, California. 
C* February 16: Trafic Police Monthly 
Pistol Match, San Francisco. Write E. J. Dutil, 
324 16th Avenue, San Francisco. 
C* March 16: Traffic Police Monthly Pistol 
Tour, San Francisco. Write E. J. Dutil, 324 
16th Avenue, San Francisco. 


Connecticut 

January 5: Connecticut Association Rifle 
Tournament, New Haven. Write L. M. Ahlberg, 
Middlefield 

January 19: Conrecticut Association Pistol 
Tournament, New Haven. Write L. M. Ahlberg, 
Middlefield. 

February 2: Connecticut Association Rifle 
Tournament, New Haven. Write L. M. Ahlberg, 
Middlefield. 

February 28 March 1-2: Annual Connecti- 
cut Gallery Rifle Tournament, New Haven. 
Write L. M. Ahlberg, Middlefield. 

March 16: Connecticut Association Rifle 
Tournament, New Haven. Write L. M. Ahlberg, 
Middlefield. 

Florida 
B* March 11-15: National Mid-Winter 
Pistol Tournament, Tampa. Write C. A. Brown, 
H-tel Thomas Jefferson, Tampa. 
B* March 12-16: National Mid-Winter 
Small Bore Rifle Tournament, St. Petersburg. 
Write T. F. Brideland, 2742 Second Avenue 
South, St. Petersburg. 
B* March 18-?2: Fla~ingo Pistol Tourna- 
ment, Coral Gables. Write A. T. Kellev, IJr., 
P. O. Box 43, Coral Gables. 








Illinois 

January 5: Monthly Pistol Match, Chicago. 
Write Ralph B. Larson, 7713 Calumet Ave., 
C hicago. 

February 2: Monthly Pistol Match, Chicago. 

Write Ralph B. Larson, 7713 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago. 
B* March 28-29-30: ‘th Annual University 
of Chicago Rifle Tournament, Chicago. Write 
Russell Wiles, Jr., University of Chicage Athletic 
Department, Chicago. 


lowa 
C* January 18-19: Muscatine Registered 
Ritle & Pistol Tournament, Muscatine. Write 
Dr. J. G. Johnston, 219 West 7th Street, Musca- 


tine. 


Massachusetts 


January 18-19: Sixth Annual Pistol Tourna- 
ment, Beverly. Write David C. McNeill, 33 
Beckford St., Beverly, Mass. 

February 22-23: Annual Rifle Tournament, 
Beverly. Write David C. McNeill, 33 Beckford 
St., Beverly. 

New Jersey 


January 5: 50-Yard Small Bore Match, Union 
City. Write Walter Tanner, 119 Hobart St., 
Ridgefield Park. 

New York 

January 25-26: Gallery Rifle Tournament, 
Richmond Hill. Write Alfred Crowley, 115- 
103 228th Street, St. Albans, L. I., N. Y. 

February 22: 3rd Annual Gallery Pistol 
Tournament, Roslyn, L. I. Write S. E. Ellis, 
26 Kennworth Road, Port Washington. 


North Carolina 


C* February 21: Charlotte Rifle & Pistol 
Club Gallery Pistol Tournament, Charlotte. 
Write John H. Pierczynski, 1221 E. 36th St., 
Charlotte. 

C* February 22: Charlotte Rifle & Pistol 
Club Gallery Rifle Tournament, Charlotte. 
Write John H. Pierczynski, 1221 E. 36th St. 
Charlotte. 

Ohio 
B* February 22-23: 16th Annual Mid- 
West Gallery Rifle Tournament, Columbus. 
Write C. I. Greer, Box 123, Barberton. 
B* March 1-2: Summit County League Open 
Pistol Tournment, Akron. Write J. C. Kelsey, 
133 Highpoint Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
B* March 16: 16th Annual Ohio Gallery 
Pistol Tournament, Columbus. Write C. I. 
Greer, Box 123, Barberton. 


Oklahoma 
C February 22-23: Oil Capital Mid-Winter 
Gallery Rifle Tournament, Tulsa. Write C. N. 
Wyrkoop, 310 Thompson Bldg., Tulsa. 


Wisconsin 
January 5: Indoor Roundup Sponssred by 
Southern Wisconsin Rifle League, Broadhead. 
Write C. Karl Englebrecht, 1235 Jenifer St., 
Madison, Wis. 


OBITUARIES 


DR. JOHN R. BROWN 
Dr. John R. Brown, 59, Pittsburgh Natu- 


ropath and well known marksman of that 
area, died at his home in Bakerstown No- 
vember 30. He had taken many honors for 
revolver shooting and last year, as an in- 
structor to the Pittsburgh Police Bureau, 
received a trophy from Sheriff John He®nz. 
He was a member of the Allegheny County 
Sheriff's pistol team. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grubbs Brown, and a son, 
John R. Brown, Jr 


JOHN G. HOUGH 


John G. Hough. 28, of Versailles. Ohio, a 
member of the State Highway Patrol and 
the Black Swamp Rifle Club of Versailles, 
died December 3, from injuries sustained in 
line of duty en September 19. He is sur- 
vived by his parents, two sisters and 
brother 


- 





STOLEN GUNS 





Hi-Standard, model E 42” barrel, #36450, 
22 caliber. stolen from car, Nov. 23. Please 
notify M. C. Newcomer, 229 S. Broad St., 
Waynesboro, Pa 





CHALLENGES 





Reslvn R. & R. Club would like to cen- 
tact pistol teams for postal matches, pistol or 
revolver. Write S. E. Ellis, 26 Kennworth 
Road, Pert Washington, L. 1, N. Y 


— 
vw 
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SMOOTH BORE MAGNUMS 


While in the vicinity of Denver we had 
several opportunities of trying the long-range 
duck guns and of getting some dope on them. 
Among wild fowlers these days a commonly 
encountered weapon is the special Winchester 
pump gun known as the Heavy Duck Gun 
which is chambered for the 3-inch 12-gauge 
load holding 134 to 154 ounces of size No. 4 
chilled or heavier shot for pass shooting. Our 
own sample has a fine choke by Winchester 
for this purpose and a finely carved buttstock 
by that artist, Pince of St. Paul. This gun 
will take individual ducks easily at 60 yards. 

My only objection to this long-range 
“twelve” is its unweildiness on the second 
shot. Usually the operator settles down and 
handles the arm well enough for the third 
and final shot, but by that time Mr. No. 
Two Duck is usually well out of range, which 
goes for his fellows too. For any closer 
chances, at a pair or a flock, the standard 
Model-12 Winchester or Model-37 Ithaca 
is appreciably handier, faster and _ better 
adapted. With heavy duck loads of No. 5 
or No. 4 chilled these standard “twelves” are 
no slouches when equipped with special 
chokes for the purpose. They are, however. 
50-yard guns on single ducks, despite their 
propensity for crippling and knocking down 
ducks up to 65 yards upon occasion. 

For 70-yard to 80-yard work on geese or 
the late-fall Mallard, who is just as wary, 
nothing less than the 10-gauge Magnum is 
required. This fearful weapon in a 32-inch 
“double” weighs around 11 pounds and car- 
ries a Roman-candle load of two ounces of 
No. 4 to No. 2 chilled. A good compromise 
load for all purposes, including geese, is two 
ounces of No. 3 copper-coated shot. I have 
seen some incredibly long kills made with this 
load and with Super-X No. 2 chilled. 

The production gun for the 2-ounce Mag- 
num load is the Ithaca 10-gauge “double.” 
but Parker Brothers and perhaps others, will 
build them to special order. I have tried 
three different Ithacas of this breed, and I 
found them to be effective for me on the first 
shot, but handicapped with their own great 
inertia I was not as successful on the second 
shot. I believe the shooter must add 10 feet 
to his lead on the second bird because of 
slowing down his swing and failing to ac- 
quire sufficient or normal momentum after 
the first shot. Shooters have told me vari- 
ously that they had to lead 30, 35 and even 
40 feet on 80-yard ducks with the Magnum 
lead. My first attempt at a very high duck 
proved successful and I estimated my lead 
to be nearer 20 feet than 30 feet. I made 
good on just about every shot with the first 
barrel and failed just as consistently with 
the second barrel. I also made one short- 
renge kill on teal under 50 yards and was 
amazed to find its body intact when I picked 
it up. I also put two loads of No. 4’s into a 
Canadian honker with one of these Magnums. 

On account of the leverage of the heavy 
and long barrels considerable “brake” or 
resistance is applied to the locking bolt, and 
it is difficult to open some of these Magnums 
after firing. This is especially true of new 
guns before they have become properly 
broken. One trick I learned was to invert the 
gun to remove that leverage and then open 
it upside down. This helped enough to prac- 
tically solve the opening problem with one 
of the three I tried. These guns should have 
single triggers or the rear trigger should be 
fired first always to let the recoil bring the 
second trigger within convenient reach with- 
out risking a finger bruise from the guard. 
One I tried with a single trigger doubled on 
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me upon two occasions and to say the least 
I got a positive reaction at the butt end while 
firing those four ounces of shot enmasse. I 
know I sat down involuntarily the first time 
that happened. It may not have been my 
most graceful maneuver but I am certain I 
had never before assumed the sitting position 
from standing nearly as quickly. 


COLD CAMPING 


Perhaps the most important piece of 
equipment which I had with me up in the 
snow at 9,500 feet altitude was my down- 
filled Eddie Bauer sleeping robe. I lacked 
an air mattress and the frozen ground was 
pretty cold and very hard at 8° below zero. 
The next night I made a browse bed, or 
spruce mattress, and each night I added an- 
other layer of cuttings. This was very com- 
fortable under my sleeping robe in zero 
weather, and we slept in an umbrella tent 
without heat. 

My tent mate, Jim Wilkinson, had a 
Kapok-filled bed, by the American Pad & 
Textile Co., over an air mattress and heavy 
waterproof cover. Two Hudson Bay blankets 
and my stocking cap kept him comfortable. 
I wore the parka of my Eddie Bauer Bliz- 
zard Jacket. 

Next to woolen underwear and socks my 
next most important garment was the down- 
filled blizzard jacket. I rolled this light- 
weight coat into a compact mass and tied 
the sleeves around my waist before climbing 
towards timberline each morning. It was a 
great comfort upon more than one occasion. 
In Canada I found it vulnerable to rips and 
tears in the brush, but it was at its best for 
duck hunting from a blind or pit and the 
naturel color of the jacket and its parka kept 
me well concealed from the “sharpest eyes in 
the world”. For big game hunting a red- 
colored parka should be substituted. 

On the coldest mornings I tried moccasins 
and four-buckle overshoes with two pairs 
of thick woolen socks. This outfit was warm. 
but an abomination for climbing in the snow. 
I had light-weight rubber shoes by L. L. 
Bean and the U. S. Rubber Company which 
would be fine for walking with snow shoes, 
but too cold in severe weather. The best rig for 
both warmth and climbing consisted of my 
leather shces (dried and oiled each day) two 
pair of woolen socks and a felt inner sole. 
The sharp unyielding edges of leather sole 
and heel gave the necessary purchase on 
steep hillsides and in the snow for climbing. 
These leather shoes were equipped with those 
patented Miller half soles and I am glad to 
say that no clogging or packing of snow de- 
veloped between the rubber treads. In mud, 
however, these intervening spaces become 
filled on the very first step. 





TRADE DOPE 





Sportsman’s Hobby Shop of Spokane lists 
primers, primed cases, bullets and Ideal re- 
loading tools in case you live in that vicinity 
and need components. 


x* * * 


Kno-Rust is an anti-corrosive compound 
for preventing rust or tarnish on all metals. 
It is now on test here. It is not a polish, 
lubricant or lacquer. It is wiped on the 
cleaned surface of the metal to be protected 
in order to leave a thin film which dries 
hard. Sent in by Howard F. Borroto of 
New York City. 


Gunk is a self-emulsifying degreasing sol- 
vent which has proven to be effective as a 
cleaner of rifle and cannon bores, especially 
when primer salts are present in the foul- 
ing, according to a report received from Cory 
Snow of Boston. It was developed by A. F. 
Curran whose earlier bore-cleaning products 
have given as good results in all types of 
sporting firearms. 

ca ok * 

Johnnie Johns of Carcross, Yukon Terri- 
tory, Canada, has an interesting folder for 
anyone who dreams of some day bagging a 
Dalli, Stoni or Fannin sheep, goat, grizzly. 
brownie, moose or caribou. 


se @ 


Attractive Gun Rack is advertised by the 
George Marnhout Co., of Philly, makers of 
wood products, especially novelties and fancy 
turnings. The gun rack in question is not 
only very handsome but as practical in our 
opinion. 

* ok * 

Resco Company of Detroit has one of the 
neatest metal sling keepers we have seen or 
tried. This one is a hinged clamp which has 
worked satisfactorily for us on the regular 
army sling. It is small and compact and its 
smooth edges do not mark the leather. Even 
so it has not failed to hold its adjustment in 
actual firing use. It was sent in by Charles 
Laing, and we have recommended it for 
production. The price should be nominal. 


*x* * * 


Protectobore, one of the best cleaning sol- 
vents we have used, especially in Service rifles 
and pistols, is again being advertised by H. E. 
Lucy of the Centercite Target Co. It’s a 
worthwhile buy. 

* * * 

D. C. Addicks is ill and we have been 
asked to notify our readers he no longer ac- 
cepts gunsmith work as a consequence. We 
hope his serious illness will have become less 
serious and that he will be well on the road 
to recovery by the time this notice appears 
in print. 

* ke Ok 

Walker Optical & Supply Co. of Ann 
Arbor is a new title to us. Roy Walker is 
president of the firm which features Argus 
products. We hope the firm will bring out 
new optical products for shooters and adopt 
such worthy ones as the Wagner muzzle scope 
and perhaps a practical range finder. 


* * * 


Coated Lenses to cut down loss of light 
from surface reflections are a new product 
developed to a commercially satisfactory de- 
gree by optical engineers at Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory and available for hunting scopes 
(at $20.00) and for camera lenses (at $25.00) 
through Ralph Waldo Miller of Altadena. 
We have noted an appreciable improvement 
in light transmission from this treatment ap- 
plied to the Zeiss Zielvier scope. 


*x* * * 


Hoffman Arms Co., of Amarillo tested 
their No. 3 Model .375 Magnum Sporter, in 
9'4-pound weight, with 14¢-inch gold bead 
and Lyman-48 receiver peep, from muzzle- 
and-body rest, with the following results: 100 
yards, 300-grain bullet, m.v., 2435 f.-s., 5-shot 
groups of 3.25 and 2.80 inches; 100 yards. 
270-grain bullet, m.v., 2720 f.-s., 2.33, 2.54 
and 3.00 inches; also 10 shots in 3.10 inches. 
This rifle had a 24-inch semi-ribbed barrel. 

At 300 yards the 300-grain bullet gave 
5-shot groups of 8.30 and 11.00 inches, while 
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the 270-grain bullet made two 5-shot groups 
of 9.50 inches and 10-shot groups of 10.25 
and 8.10 inches. 


* * * 


Catalog No. 19 of John W. Smith is a 
new price list of antique and modern arms, 
scopes, field glasses, powder flasks, etc., from 
Runnemede, N. J. Visitors are welcomed to 
No. 7 Rambler Ave., same place, and N.R.A. 
members are thanked for their 8-year patron- 
age which made this bigger and better list of 
arms and war relics possible. The price for 
the 24-page book is 20 cents. 


* * * 


Weymie Fries, formerly of B. & L. and 
I.R.C., is now with Spencer Lens Company 
of Buffalo helping to develop and exploit 
their new line of binoculars. Weymie is an 
cnthusiastic N.R.A. member who knows his 
optical instruments and he can be induced to 
clean and repair yours if you will write him 
at 27 Liberty Terace, Snyder, N. Y. 

* * * 

Kirkwood Bros., Inc., have conducted a 

gun shop for 66 years, in Boston; now at 


23 Elm Street, from whence comes their 1940 
catalog of arms and shooting equipment, in- 


cluding reloading components, restocking 
and repair service. 
* * * 


Smith & Wesson, announce their .32 Safety 
Hammerless Revolver has been discontinued 
and that their .38 S. H. model is made only 
in blued finish and with 2-inch barrel. The 
old .44 Military and .44 Target models have 
been dropped and superseded by the 1926 ver- 
sions of same which have reinforced cylinder- 
rod lugs as on the .38-44 S. & W. revolvers. 


* * * 


Floating Rifles, bedded in a half-inch of 
sponge rubber, is an unique and _ practical 
shooting-box feature of Wisler Western Tar- 
gets. According to their new literature their 
rifle kits are bracketed much like their 
spotting-scope cases as far as support is con- 
cerned. 

* * “ 


Search Light for your hunting cap or hat 
is the subject of an interesting catalog put 
out by Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Company 
of Chicago, at 508 S. Dearborn Street. The 
featured model has a 45-inch gas hose, double 
or single lens, with cover and a large reflector. 
Jobbers and dealers are invited to write for 
special quotations; regular quotations and 
catalogs to all other inquirers. 

* * * 

Arthur P. Curtis, well known to American 
Rifleman readers, as a shotgun authority, has 
become general manager of The Hunter Arms 
Co., makers of the famous L. C. Smith double 
gun. Curtis was formerly with Marlin and 
with Iver Johnson before that for many 
vears. 

* * ~ 

1940-1941 Catalog of R. C. Nichols Cor- 
poration reminds me of many camp comforts 
I lacked in our high-altitude camp above 
Muddy Creek in the Rockies. There are 
more than 30 large pages of illustrations of 
camp clothing and equipment. 


* ~*~ * 

Bud Dalrymple has been seriously injured 
and is in a hospital at New Underwood, 
S. D., according to word received from Mrs. 
Dalrymple by L. Burnett. We have been 
asked to publish this in order to save the 
family much avoidable correspondence. 

* * * 

R. F. Sedgley, Inc., who have been quot- 
ing twelve-week delays on deliveries, can no 
longer estimate dates of probable delivery on 
account of war contracts. The firm has 
suspended all advertising for the time being, 
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but has every intention of resuming the 
manufacture of sporting items after the 
present emergency has passed. A new build- 
ing providing 70,000 square feet of addi- 
tional floor space has been purchased in 
Philadelphia, and eventually this will be 
devoted to an expansion of the normal 
sporter manufacturing and gunsmithing busi- 
ness it is planned, according to a letter from 
the Sedgley firm just arrived. 

* ok 


New Remington Target Rifle fully 
equipped for match shooting as to sights, 
sling, stock, and at a moderate price is the 
“Matchmaster” in the box-magazine Model- 
513T. It has a 27-inch target barrel, Redfield 
micrometer rear sights, Redfield hooded aper- 
ture front sight, adjustable sling-position, 
target stock and everything complete, even 
to scope-base holes in the barrel. The weight 
is 9 pounds and the price is no more than 
thirty bucks, which means value. Indeed, 
this is very interesting news, especially for 
juniors, adult beginners, and new clubs. For 
the first time we have good, reliable target 
sights on a full-fledged target rifle at $30.00. 
We tried the pilot model of this rifle last 
winter. 


* 





KINKS 


Putty is suggested as the proper plastic fcr 
testing the mushrooming of lead bullets from 
handguns. Wendell T. Ingham, of William- 
sett, Mass., tried a .22 Short on a piece of 
medium-soft putty at 50 feet and the 1%- 
inch cube was not knocked off the box on 
which it rested, but the bullet rebounded a 
couple of inches. It made a half-inch hole 
about 3-inch deep and cracked the block 
in all directions, radiating from the impact. 

* * * 

Magazine Depresser for the Woodsman 
and similar pistols can be easily made from 
a flat piece of metal, cut to any desired 
shape and size for convenient grasp. All it 
then needs is a rectangular slot in the middle 
to fit and accept the magazine. Pushed down 
over the top it will engage and depress the 
magazine-follower button and carry it down, 
without slipping, for easy loading. At least. 
this method is liked by Hoffman Birney of 
Glen Mills, Pa. 

* oe * 

Testing Pistols of light caliber for accu- 
racy may be facilitated by fastening the 
handgun to the barrel of a scope-sighted rifle. 
John M. Lane, of Portland, Maine, says the 
Woodsman is easily so fastened to a rifle 
barrel by a clamp made of four pieces of 
hardwood and four 14-inch stove bolts of 
3-inch length. 

* * * 

.25 Rim Fire Pistol was at one time avail- 
able with 8-inch barrel in the Stevens, No. 
35, Offhand Model, S.-S. They can be had 
by converting a Stevens .25-caliber rifle into 
a handgun. Dr. C. Gene D’Oeuch, of St. 
Louis, Mo., made one with a seven-inch bar- 
rel from his Stevens Marksman rifle. The 
finger lever was bent down and a stock, made 
to match the Colt Single-Action grip, was 
fashioned and fitted. The rifle rear-sight was 
dovetailed into the top of the receiver and 
a new ramp-type front sight was made. His 
groups indicate an ability to shoot into 2% 
to 3% inches at 25 yards, from body-rest 
and offhand positions, respectively. 

* * * 

Darts for .17-caliber air-pistols are easily 
made by wrapping adhesive tape around the 
eye of a needle to obtain gas seal in the bore. 
They are fairly accurate at short range. At 
a few feet we have seen these darts perforate 
a copper penny and penetrate a nickel so 
deeply, that the point of the needle raised a 
projection on the opposite side. Several 
members have suggested these darts and one 
has the walls of his garage fairly studded with 


them. We have tried them out in our Benja- 
min air pistol, but know they also work well 
at six feet in the Diana air rifle. 


* * * 


Pictures of odd guns prove the infinite 
possibilities of a well-equipped work shop, 
the skill of a toolmaker, the experience of a 
lifetime shooter and a creative urge in com- 
bination. One set from S. S. Webb, gun- 
smith of Warren, Ohio, shows home-made 
revolvers, which shoot modern ammunition 
in .22-caliber and .410 gauge, patterned after 
the S. A. Colt as well as a revolving shotgun. 
Mr. Webb was 75 years old in 1936, when 
he repaired 1100 guns in that twelve-month 
period. When last heard from, he was build- 
ing a .410-gauge over-and-under. We size 
all our .22-caliber jacketed bullets for the 
Hornet, Swift, Zipper, Bee, Lovell, Niedner 
Magnum and Varminter in a .224-inch die 
made by Webb for his jacketed-bullet outfit, 
designed for utilizing .22 Short cartridge cases. 


* * *x 


Chamber Cleaner. Dr. Forry Rohrer 
Getz of New York City has an excellent idea 
of how a pistol rod should be made for effi- 
cient handgun cleaning, and he proved it by 
having one turned out of steel for our edifi- 
cation. It is a solid rod in .45-caliber with 
a conventional jag-end. However, there are 
four grooves parallel with the long axis cut 
through the cross grooves or bands behind 
the knob-end, which is smooth. These milled 
cuts have flat sides which are at right angles, 
one being the vertical plane and reaching 
to center and the other being cut less deeply. 
The faces formed by this design hold the 
patch so securely, the rifling twists the smooth 
handle in the operator’s hand as a patch is 
pushed through the bore. Also it permits 
twisting or revolving a tight patch in the 
chamber without slipping. It is not patented. 

x + * 


Stuck Shells even without their broken-off 
heads may be removed from sizing dies in 
fifteen minutes, says B. A. Fleming of Kansas 
City, Mo. His method was to choose his 
heaviest resized .38-Special case and fill it 
with melted lead to form a square-end punch 
of the proper size. It can be over-filled with 
lead and then filed off square at the mouth. 
This is put in the shell holder of the reload- 
ing tool or sizer and forced into the jammed 
sizing die, pushing the broken shell ahead 
of it. He thinks it will also work with the 
.44 Special caliber or any other straight case. 

ad * ” 

Simple Rod for cleaning .22 pistols can be 
had for less than two-bits by getting a 
wooden knitting needle and trimming its tip 
to hold a patch. Ernest A. Haeuser, Rugby, 
N. Dak., has been using one for several years. 


* * * 


Stock Adapting sometimes improves a 
handgun for the individual who transposes a 
favorite pattern to a pet model of a different 
brand. James P. Forsyth, Jr., adapted his 
preferred H. & R. No. 4 Sportsman stock to 
fit his Pope-S. & W. Single-Shot pistol. He 
merely had to cut a channel up to 1%-inch 
deep at the bottom of the inside to admit 
that S. & W. square butt in that channel 
made for that curved H. & R. back-strap. 
It took him about ten minutes using a 14- 
inch chisel. The top fitted the S. & W. frame 
closely. The front area behind the guard 
was filled with plastic wood. The stock was 
held by a screw tapped into the rear S. & W. 
grip strap. Averages went up nearly 10%. 

* ~ * 


Center Hold on dark days may be im- 
proved says W. B. Porter of Olympia, Wash. 
He paints the front sight a vermilion color 
for this purpose, and uses Weber’s Water- 
proof Pigment Drawing Ink, because it leaves 
a dull non-reflecting finish which will not 
dissolve or rub off on the target range. The 
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| bounce back at you. 





i 
Shooting, the 

« 4 
American Way... 
. where the most serious shoot- 
ing has as its target nothing more 
vital than a black spot on a sheet 
of paper. 


We sincerely pray that 1941 will 
permit us to continue shooting, the 
American way ... to signify the 
excellence of our marksmanship by 
the award of an emblem... . not 
by another casualty. 


“Gene” Mitchell 
Shooting Medal Division 
VY. H. BLACKINTON & CO. 


P.O. Box 261 Ben Franklin Sta. 
Washington, D. C. 





recommended pigment can be had from any 
supply house dealing in draftsman materials, 
or from F. Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Bill 


Trull sells lipstick for this same purpose and | 


D. W. King sells red-post and red-bead sights. 
x * * 

Powerful Pest Load—An effective load 
for pests can be easily made by any shooter 
who has a good rifle or pistol in .22 Long 
Rifle caliber. Often the shooter needs a load 
for very close work on cats and gophers or 
birds in the backyard. 

With a pair of pliers, or the jaws of a vise, 
remove the lead bullet from the loaded .22 
cartridge. Be careful not to spill the powder. 
Have on hand a piece of bees wax. Push 
the case into the block of bees wax until it 
stops. Twist it until it is free of the wax. 
Smooth the end where the wax is protruding 
and it is ready for use. 

The very light pellet of wax will travel 
with amazing accuracy and power. It stays 
together well and is far less dangerous than 
the famous B. B. Caps. The wax pellet 
mushrooms nicely and looses its power quite 
quickly. Be careful and see that it does not 
On soft pine boards it 
goes in almost to its depth and frequently 
bounces out.—L. A. M. 





LETTERS 





On Duck Shot—In the October issue, there 
is a letter advocating alloy shot, composed of 
lead and magnesium, for ducks; that such 
shot would save the life of ducks. 

It was claimed that when these shot fell on 


the feeding grounds of game birds and came | 
in contact with moisture, they’d be dissolved. 
Therefore, save the life of wild fowl by not | 


taking the lead with their food. 


That might be all right for the wild fowl, | 


but how about the person who makes a meal 
on the wild fowl which contains the lead 


magnesium shot that has been dissolved by | 


moisture and contained in the eatable fowl? 
It looks like a case of saving the wild fowl 


| at the expense of the hunter. 


It must also be considered that it is 100 to 1, 


| ducks taken for food which would contain | 


this dissolved alloy of lead would be poison- 


| ous to the human system as well as the 


duck to every duck that is killed by gathering 
up sufficient shot on the feeding ground. 

It must be borne in mind that 25 lbs. of 
shot scattered over an area of 5 square miles 
of feeding ground, it would be a difficult 
problem for one duck to find 6 shots, a 
sufficient amount to poison the duck, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that all feeding 


grounds contain a soft mud bottom to support | 


| the growth of the food, and the weight of a 
lead shot would sink same into the mud far 

| beyond the reach of a duck gathering the 
food such as they require. 

In view of the same, it seems quite natural 
| that if a shot of the character described was 
| perfected by the shot makers, a law would 

quickly follow prohibiting the shooting of 
| game with any sort of missile that would 
| dissolve with moisture within the game and 
endanger the life or comfort of those who use 
wild fowl as a food. 

There are a number of combinations in 
which finely divided lead products would enter 
into combination within the human digestive 
organs such as lead acetate and other com- 
binations, the result of the contact of lead 
with chlorine products, all of which are poi- 
sonous to the human system.—VicTor LEE 
Emerson, M. & C. E. 


* * * 


A Call to American Tourists—Come on 
up. We need you. This is the first summer 
when you haven’t swarmed on our highways. 
navigated our lakes and woke the echoes of 
our woods. We miss you. It doesn’t seem 
the same place without you. We used to like 
to count the cars on a Saturday on Main 
Street in the home town and notice all the 
American cars. As many from “N. Y.” and 
“Mich.” as of our own and cars even from 
Texas and Oklahoma—with little flags and 
bannerets and slogans, and all proud of be- 
ing so far from home,—just as we are when 
we get to Texas,—and never so fond of home 
| as when furthest away from it. 

That’s the great thing about our back and 
forward transit over the boundary—the give 
and take of it—knocking one another out 
with wonder. We tell you what it’s like 
when it’s forty below, and you get back at 
us with a cyclone. So come on,—we can’t 
keep it up alone. 

Don’t forget that everything is still here. 
The war makes no difference to the trout up 
in Lake Oh What-A-Wetness, and the moose 
along the Shiboogamow never heard of 
Hitler. 

Trouble to get across?—not the slightest: 
The Canadian Immigration Officials? My 
Dear Sir! The friendliest fellows in the 
world. Just mention my name: Say you’re 
a friend of mine on your way to the Old 
Brewery Bay, Lake Couchiching. Even the 
name sounds good on a summer day doesn’t 
it ? 

There are no new regulations about your 
coming in,—just the same old disqualifica- 
tions against imbeciles, homecides, parricides, 
germicides and so forth. If you have any of 
those qualities you must wait till they pass 
off. 

You may have a little trouble going home 
to the U.S. You can’t get back unless they 
know where you were born. But ask your 
mother. She'll know. Or, on the other hand, 
if there’s any trouble, don’t go back. Stay 
right here,—probably half your relations are 
here anyway—STEPHEN LEACOCK. 

* * + 


On Durgin Critique—In looking over the 
Dope Bag in the September issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, we noted that Mr. 
| Durgin made reference to certain loads 
which are recommended in our Handbook. 
The implication was that these appeared 
only in the latest Ideal Handbook, whereas. 
| as a matter of fact, they appeared in both 


| No. 31 and No. 32, which you can see covers 
a considerable period of time. On checking 
| over these loads we find that they were all 
recommended by the Hercules Powder Com- 
| pany with the exception of the one for the 
| 30-30 W.C.F., which was tried and recom- 
| mended by Phil Sharpe. 

We, of course, realize that Mr. Durgin did 
make some concessions later on in the article, 
but we believe that it would appear to the 
average reloader as though we or some other 
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company (he does not specify who) were 
recommending loads which he considers ex- 
cessive. In view of the sources from which 
these loads were obtained and the time that 
they have been appearing in our Handbook, 
we do not believe that to be the case. 

The seating depths were also recommended 
by the Hercules Powder Company—A. J. 
GRIFFIN. 

o* a * 

Barrel Versus Ammunition Cost—I have 
been thinking for some time of buying a new 
.220 Swift in the Winchester Model-70 and 
have been told by some that the barrel would 


° | 
not stand up for any reasonable time. For 


this reason I have hesitated in buying this 
gun. Please advise me as to this matter. I 
am thanking you in advance.—G. C. 
Answer: If you are holding up purchase 
of a .220 Swift merely on account of barrel 
wear and erosion I would suggest that you 


forget it as this is not a sufficient reason. | 


You will shoot more ammunition in cost than 
the barrel-worth before accuracy suffers. In 
our own .220 Swift after 1,000 rounds we had 
no loss in accuracy. I believe it would go 
to 2,500 rounds and you can get a new bar- 
rel from Winchester for $15.00 and includ- 
ing stock work, completely fitted and ready 
to go, for $32.50 just as it was before firing. 
One report on two rifles from the West in- 
dicates as many as 4,000 shots without loss 
of accuracy in two of these rifles. I would 
suggest that you figure the cost of 2,000 to 
4,000 rounds of ammunition and then com- 
pare it with the cost of a new barrel. 
ok * ~ 


Use F. A. Primers with Light Loads— 
I would like the following questions, pertain- 
ing to the .25-Roberts rifle, answered: 

1) Are there any accurate lead or cast bul- 
lets available for use at ranges up to and in- 
cluding 200 yds. in the above rifle? If so, 
where can I obtain them and what are the 
recommended powder charges to use with 
them ? 

2) Do you consider it a good idea to use 
cast bullets for practise rather than the 
jacketed bullets? I understand that jacketed 
bullets are hard on the bore of a rifle. 
fore, I plan to use them only for qualification 
rounds and match firing.—F. S. W. 

Answer: The use of lead-alloy bullets and 
reduced charges in your .257 Roberts rifle 
would prolong the accuracy life of the barrel. 
However, if you use very light loads you will 
have to use old-style primers to avoid the 
powerful thrust of the modern noncorrosive 





There- | 


primers which, with light charges, drive the | 


case forward and reduce the effective overall 
between shoulder cone and base thus increas- 
ing the effective headspace. The use of the 


Frankford Arsenal No. 70 primer will over- | 
For 100-yard | 


come this with very light loads. 


shooting, or squirrel shooting you can use | 


almost any bullet weighing from 70 grains to | 


86 grains and a charge of about 7% to 9 


grains and I think you will get better accuracy | 


with this bullet and the No. 5 powder. 
“ * * 


Deer Bullet.—You mentioned in a recent 
Dope Bag that the old U.S. C. Co. 145-grain 
hollow-copper-point was the best deer killer 
you knew of. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the 172-grain W. T. & C. W. bullet in 
hollow point. It works equally well. I have 
killed 16 deer in 16 hits, not shots. I never 
lost a deer that was shot in the body, nor did 
it travel after being hit. That was at Lake- 
view, Oregon, on tough mule deer too. I 
“gut-shot” one mule deer, a yearling, and 


dropped its paunch to the ground from the | 


hole: yet, in bone and muscle, it does not tear 
up excessively. I like it especially well, as it 
acts pretty much the same as our F.A. bullet 
up to 600 yards. I have killed deer with this 


bullet from 5 feet away to 671 paces, and it | 


laid them low, in one shot.—L. U. C. K. 
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Lots of “‘tens” for °41! 
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Bullet Lubricant That’s Different 


Different 
tools and dif- 
ferent cli- 
mates require 
a lubricant 
of different 
y. Stewart Lubri t made of finest materials 

grades: No. 6x2 Soft, No. 4x2 Medium, 

. 2x2 Hard. PRICE 25¢. Manufactured by Stewart- 
Valentine Co., 234 Faxon Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
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WORTH WAITING FOR 
... the new 1941 


Marlin Rifles! 


It’s no news now that the Marlin 

plant has been sold out on 1940 

production. Dealers generally still 
have some models on hand—but if you 
can’t buy your Marlin gun this year, 
don’t be downhearted! 






For there’s many an agreeable surprise 
waiting for you in the new 1941 line. 
Never has Marlin offered such amaz- 
ing values! 
For you marksmen especially, there’s a 
sweet-shooting, astonishingly accurate 
new rifle that will make your dreams 
come true. It’s well worth waiting for! 
And if you want to be on the list for 
the 1941 Catalog when it comes out, 
just write in now and we'll send you 
one of the first copies off the press. 
Make yours a Marlin in 1941! 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


408 WILLOW ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Peep sight efficiency for pistol 
shooters! The Merit Optical At- 
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non scratching rubber vacuum cup. 
Instantly adjusted for greatest 
clearness. FREE FOLDER. 

MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. IT 
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THANKS, SHOOTERS 


for the nice orders you sent our way in 1940. They came from every state 
in the Union, and helped us enjoy the biggest business we have ever had 
in one year. To every one of you we wish shooting success and pleasure 
in 1941, and trust that you will continue to let us serve you with the best 
of equipment to improve your scores and your shooting pleasure. We will 
continue to carry the latest in match rifles, scopes, reloading tools and 


components, match ammunition, range equipment and all other gadgets so 


necessary to your shooting needs. 


scores in 1941? 
Our new 48 page catalogue 
the asking. 


Will you let us help improve your 


will be ready February I. It’s free for 


We are Southwestern distributors of official N. R. A. Targets. 
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sliding eye- 
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15 magnifica- 
tions, or 20, 
25, 30, 35 or 
40. Use 20 
powers ordi- 
narily, lower powers for mirage and dull 


spot a .22 hole at 200 yards. Superb sharp 
type of spotting scope. At dealers or direc 


antee. Other models also. 





Wollensak Optical Company, 751 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Resolve to keep your guns RUST 
FREE with RIG! Guns treated with 
RIG can be stored in safety through 
entire year of 1941. Guns RIGGED 
inside and out after each day’s shoot- 
ing will stay in perfect firing order 
throughout the years ahead. Gun ex- 
perts use and recommend RIG! A 
can of RIG will last entire year or 


longer. See your dealer or order 

today! ¢ tb. ean $1.50, postpaid. 

Literature and gun expert's tests 
sent FREE! 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
5836-R Stony Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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for six or more insertions in a year; only $11.90 
per month for twelve consecutive insertions. THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN circulation is now well over 





60,000 copies monthly. We will be glad to help you 
in writing ‘‘copy."” making ‘‘lay-outs,’’ ete. No 
charge, of course. What is your product? 
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else like it on market. Copy directions with each 
bottle. Postpaid. 
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days, higher powers on long ranges and to | 
ness at all magnifications. Entirely new | 
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Here’s The Gun You've Always Wanted! 


| ¢ HOFFMAN 
: Crown Deluxe Sporter 


Custom-built to your exact taste and 
requirements to bring a lifetime of 
pleasure and satisfaction. Choice of 
cal: 250 Sav. to 375 H & H Mag. A 
gun of refinement with beautifully 
checkered, Circassian walnut stock; 
engraved buttplate; genuine buffalo 
horn forend tip; semi-ribbed barrel; 
express folding sight, or your prefer- 
ence; genuine Mauser action . . 

precision built to perfection in accu- 
racy, design and finish. Price, $200.00. 


FREE! of Distinction for Target 


and Game” which contains descrip- 
tions of other models and instructions 
for ordering your made-to-measure 
Hoffman. 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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For Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
| Hi-Standard, Oregios. Luger 
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Colors, neatly checked— Ivory. Pearl, 
Walnut, Onyx, etc. LOW PRICES. > 
Free Catalog. (Dealers wanted). 


SPORTS, INC. mfrs. 2850 


it, A-1, Chicago 





SIGHTS AND LOADS SUGGESTED 


I was glad to receive the program of rifle 
| and pistol matches. While I do not think 
that I will have time to compete in formal 
matches this winter I may be able to do so 
at some later date. I am shooting about 
twelve-hundred rounds of .22 Long Rifle 
cartridges per year and about seven hundred 
of .45 and .38 revolver cartridges, which 
latter are handloads loaded by myself. 

I expect to fire several hundred rounds of 
.30-caliber handloads of about the velocity 
of .22 Long Rifle cartridges and with lead 
bullets during the coming year and so will 
be using up most of my leisure time with 
| this. It is my intention to reload some 
.30-30’s for my Winchester ’94’s, some .30- 
| 40’s, for my Krag and some .30-’06 fodder 
for my Enfield and am rather curious to 
know if I will be able to achieve .22 ac- 
curacy in bullet grouping with these arms 
and handloads at 20 to 100 yards. 

My Krag is in excellent condition, but has 
some clearance between receiver slot and 
extractor lug and I have wondered if a bolt 
peep sight like the cheap Rice sight would 
give satisfactory results on this arm. I do 


not see any practical way of shimming up 
this clearance and do not wish to have any 
stock welded on. 

I have wondered if you have received any 
reports of bullet groupings with the No. 71 
.348 Winchester or information as to whether 
it will ever be built for .30-caliber cartridges. 
I should think that in the latter caliber 
with sharp-point bullets available for single 
loading for long-range shooting by those who 
prefer the lever gun for hunting it would be 
the ideal arm. 

I occasionally feel a little out of date, 
with my preference for the ’97-Winchester 
pump, the hammer, lever gun, and the Colt 
New Service revolver, when I meet some 
youngster with a scope-sighted, bolt sporter, 
but while I expect to do considerable shoot- 
ing with bolt guns and am well acquainted 
with their advantages, nevertheless I al- 
ways expect to get at least an equal amount 
of pleasure with the hammer guns. 

I am enclosing four crude targets from 
which vou can see that there is room for 
considerable improvement in my shooting. 
Hoping to hear from you soon.—E. G. H. 


Answer: I have read your letter and noted 
your targets and I would say that you are 
handicapped with poor sights. Your front 
sight should be wide, flat-faced and square 
top. It should be at least .65-inch wide and 
preferably .85 inch and up to % inch. Your 
rear sight should be rigid and reliable and 
the correct distance from your eye. The 
nearer your eye on a .22 caliber the smaller 
the aperture may be. On a_.30 caliber. 
which has considerable recoil, the peep must 


be at some distance from the eye and a 
very large aperture must be used. You can- 
not equal .22 caliber small-bore target ac- 


curacy in your .30-caliber rifles unless you 
use a telescope sight. I would suggest the 
29-S Weaver, for your Krag or Enfield, 
which costs only $12.00 complete. 

It will pay to reload for your .30-'06 and 
30-40 Krag, and I believe you can duplicate 
.22-caliber accuracy up to 100 yards. If 
you want a very accurate lead-alloy bullet 
I would suggest the Bond gas-check No. 
311910 which weighs 153 grains and a light 
charge of No. 80 powder of around 10 
grains. Another good bullet is the Pope 
type which weighs about 168 grains and has 
a wide base, but narrow, for shallow seating 
in the mouth of the case. This is also listed 
by Belding & Mull as their Squibb-Miller 
bullet No. 311168. In the .30-’06 you can 
use from 12 to 14 grains No. 80 and in the 
.30-40 Krag, from 8 to 12 grains weight, and 
you should find either bullet fine up to 100 
yards. It will not pay you to reload for 
the .30-30 Winchester in any lever-action 
rifle or for the .348 Winchester. The cases 
stretch too much in these rifles and they 
are not particularly accurate. 

We have tested the 348 Winchester thor- 
oughly in the Model-71 lever-action and 
obtained an average of 10 inches at 200 vards 
for a great series of shots fired over several 
months with peep sight and telescope sight 
and from various rests and rest positions. 
It not accurate enough for long-range 
shooting, but is sufficiently so for big game 
at 200 yards and it has plenty of killing 
power. 


DEER LOADS AND SHOTGUN 
SIGHTS 

For the past nine years I have been using 
a Model 12, 16 gauge, modified bore, Win- 
chester for small game hunting with entire 
satisfaction. 

During this same time, for deer hunting, I 
have used Winchester and Savage lever-action, 
also Krag and Springfield bolt-action rifles. 
By reason of using the shotgun so much more 
than the rifle, I find both these types of rifles 
very awkward. 

My choice of a rifle, therefore, is a Reming- 
ton, Model 14 or 141. As to a cartridge I 
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prefer the .250 Savage. But, unfortunately, 
no pump-action is made for this excellent 


cartridge. The nearest to it is the .25 Rem- 
ington with the .30, .32 or .35 calibers 
additional. 


Is this .25 Remington a satisfactory deer 
cartridge? How does it compare with the 
new Winchester shotgun slug in 16 gauge? 
Two sights are needed to give better aiming 
in connection with these slugs. What rear 
sight would you suggest for the above shot- 
gun ?—C. R. W. 


Answer: In the .25 Remington and its very 
best deer cartridge, which is the one with the 
117-grain soft-point bullet, we have the weak- 
est practical deer load. At the same time I 
would prefer this load at 100 to 150 yards to 
the 16-gauge slug load. At ranges up to half 
this distance, or 75 yards, I would prefer the 
16-gauge loaded with the new Winchester 
rifled slug. On our own hammerless slide- 
action shotgun we have mounted a peep sight 
from the Model-68 Winchester boy’s rifle. 
This leaves two screw holes in the top of the 
receiver. We are now planning on mounting 
a Belding & Mull Hunter scope sight on this 
gun for slug loads. I have used this shotgun 
with the Hunter scope previously at trap and 
ran 35 straight sighting with the B. & M. 
Hunter scope sight and using standard trap 
loads on Blue Rocks. I have also bagged 
birds on the wing with the telescope sight. In 
the brush, however, it is an abomination, and 
I would not recommend it for grouse shooting 
or rabbit shooting, although it is practical on 
duck and on quail and dove in the open. 
Most of our other shotguns have the two bead 
sights in which the large front bead is held 
riding on top of the smaller back bead with a 
section of the intervening rib showing. 

We have found the .25 Remington with 
117-grain soft-point loads to be the best of all 
loads in this caliber for killing deer. 
load is very effective at 150 yards on stalked 
game. However, on driven game it allows 
them to run too far even when fairly 
While I think the Model-141 Remington is 
an excellent choice for your purpose, I would 
greatly prefer the .35 Remington cartridge for 
deer slaying. The .25 Remington is a better 
cartridge for target shooting and vermin 
shooting, such as woodchuck, as it is more 
peasant to shoot although it is no more accu- 
rate in a good bolt-action rifle and little more 
accurate than the .35 Remington in the slide- 
action rifle. For deer alone the 30 Remington 
and 32 Remington are also very practical 
cartridges, superior to the .25 
They are identical with the .30-30 Winchester 
in power, ballistics and killing effect. 


* * * 


Spherical Bullets. I note in your Novem- 
ber issue page 44 article “Stevens .22-410” in 
which you refer to Winchester Model-94, .32- 
40 round bell load. 

This carries me back 55 years, when a boy 
I traded for a Winchester 1873 Model in 
32-20 caliber. Bore of this rifle was about 
gone, yet shot fairly well with old black 
powder loads. As I could not afford many 
shots with store bought fodder, I reloaded, 
using old S. & W. pistol short cartridge for 
powder charge cup and ordinary black shot- 
gun powder costing about 40¢ per pound. 
For a bullet, used No. 3 buck shot, three 
pounds for 25¢. 
let into beeswax and tallow 

“Believe it or not” I killed hundreds of cat 
squirrels with this load trying fer head when 
I could see them. I never tried this load for 
target, but it kept the pot full. That was all 
that interested me then. I want to try out 
your load in my .32-40 Winchester Single- 
Shot and see what I can do.—W. B. I. 

Answer: Thank you for your letter about 
your experiences with the 
buckshot load in the old Model-1873 Win- | 


JANUARY, 1941 


This | 


hit. | 


Remington. | 


After seating I dipped bul- | 
for lubrication. | 


32-20 round ball | 











$4200 


MG52—For Win. 52 Standard and Heavy 
Barrel Target Rifles with flat top slot- 
ted receivers. 

MG52MS— For Win. 52 Heavy Barrel 
Rifles with Marksman Stock with flat 
top slotted receivers. 

MG52B — For Win. 52 Standard Rifles 
with screw holes on left of receiver. 

MG52BH-ForWin.52Heavy Barrel Rifles 
with screw holes on left of receiver. 

Also made for Winchester 56, 57, 69, for 

Savage 19, 22, 23, 33, for Stevens 417, 

Ballard, Ranger Model 50, etc. . $12.00 











FOR THE SHOOTER BY A SHOOTER 


The first of the year is inven- 
tory time. Check over your 
equipment and see what you 
need for that Extra X. A 
New Rifle or Pistol? Freeland 
Tripods $6.50-$16, Freeland 
Arm Cuffs $2.25-$2.50, Free- 
land Kits $11.50-$12.50, Free- 
land Adjustable Fore-end Stops 
$2.50, Freeland Champion 
Stocks $27.50 up, Zipper 
cases for your rifle or spot- 
ting scope $2.25 up, Argus 
Srope $49.50, B&Ll Scopes 
$27.50-$70.20, Henshaw Trigger Shoe $1.50, Thomas 
Trigger for your 52 $15, new butt plate $1.50. Full 
line of iron or scope sights. Tested Ammunition. 
Full Line for Pistol and Rifle Shooters. 
AL FREELAND, {112 35th St., Rock Island, Il. 








Write for FREE catalog, with club dis- 
counts, 
| THE TROPHY & MEDAL 
10 8S. Wabash 


of all types of shooting awards! 
SHOP 
Chicago, Ill. 





\ 


NEW VISIBLE HAMMER ® 


Send for complete descriptive folder 
and prices on this new gun—also on 
our popular hammerless models. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 151 Foote St., 















New Haven, Conn. 





chester. 
| for such loads and so is King’s Semi-Smoke- 
less which I also used in the .32-40 Winchester 
behind the regular ideal round ball which was 
listed as standard .319 inch diameter, although 
slightly larger. They are not listed in the 
new Ideal Handbook as formerly, but un- 
doubtedly you can obtain them. 
Belding & Mull, 


Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 


If I were loading that load today I would | 


SHARPER DEFINITION - GREATER PRECISION! 


With the New MARBLE-GOSS 
RECEIVER TANG SIGHT 


No “fuzzy” bulls. No eye strain. Puts 
aperture where it belongs—close to the 
eye. Special 1%” disc with recessed 
aperture diaphragm (.005 thick) gives 

sharpest definition. 
eter adjustments and longer sight 
radius give perfect control of shots. 
You see better—you score higher 

with a Marble-Goss. 


14 SCORE-BOOSTING FEATURES! 


Aperture closest to eye. Longest sight radius, Sharpest definition. 
Reversible disc carriage. 
micrometer adjustments with clockwise movement. No bolt inter- 
ference. No metal corners to cut cheek. Adjustable zeros. Easily 
attached or dismounted. Takes all standard thread discs. The new 
Marble-Goss is truly the “‘sight that has everything”’. 


Black powder is a fine propellant 


You can | 
obtain round balls in various diameters from | 


use about the same charge of bulk shotgun | 


smokeless, although my load was a straight 
charge of 4 grains No. 80 smokeless. I seated 


the round ball just half way in the mouth of | 


the case which made it look like a short, 


round-nose bullet seated deeply in the case | 


ing the ball cartridges through the Winchester 
magazine. I think I had good success with 
| them, 
vated the muzzle for each shot. 
I had 50 squirrels with 53 shots and the extra 
shots can be blamed on darkness which in- 
terfered with seeing the sights and thus led 
to misses on three occasions. Whenever that 
round ball struck it went through the squirrel 
to the opposite side and stopped inside the 
animal for a very deadly effect on any body 
| shot. 


because on squirrels I naturally ele- | 
As a result, | 


neck. This smooth outline also enables feed- | 











Lt, 






the 















Precision microm- 










Adjustable extension tang. % minute 


(A-144) 
S02 DELTA AVENUE 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. a.ansrone: micu.,u.s.a. 








RECORDS 


held by HEMMING 
with COLT-KINGS 


-22 
Al Hemming, of 
Detroit, is the present .22 
National Match Course 
record-holder with 297, 
and co-holder of the Camp 
Perry Course record with a 
perfect 300. 3oth of these 
records were made with Colt-Kings. 


Hemming also 

holds, individually, 

the present cente 

fire records of 298 

over the National Match 
Course, and 193 at 50 yards, 
Slow-Fire. He is a co-holder of the 
Camp Perry Course record of 298. 


The best scoresin mate h compe titionare 
made, consistently, with Colt-Kings! 


Send 10¢ for 


Complete Catalog “A’ 


KING GUN SIGHT CO. 


171 Second St. San Francisco, Calif. 





OUR No. 12 CATALOG 


will be ready very soon. Every request re- 
ceived during 1940 for a catalog will be sent 
a copy free. 


P. J. OHARE 
America’s Largest Manufacturer 
and Importer of Rifle Accessories. 

552 Irvington Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 





PROTECTOBORE SOLVENT 


Removes Leading, Metal Fouling and 
Powder Residue—Prevents Rust 
2 oz bottle 35 cents 
Denlers Wanted 
Centercite White Bullseye Targets 
All sizes—Prices sent upon request. 

Centercite Target Co. 
302 Woodbine Ave., Rochester, 


FREE saoote nonses 


N. Y. 












Save money on ge nuine Imported English 
“tack Some of my best bargains are Im- 
ported Sadd.es as low as $40; Bridles $12; 
Stable Sheet s $1.50. Write for Free 88 page 
English dlery Catalog that saves money 
for thousands of satisfied customers. Saddlery 
ent on apnvreval. Write today. ‘‘little Jee’’ 
Wiesenteld Co., Dept. 33-D, 112 West North 

Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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| THE ARMS CHEST 


The Arms Chest is an open market trading post Groups of figures are computed as one word. In describing the condition of guns advertised these 
where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors of Spell out all descriptive words; abbreviations may standard phrases must be used: Perfect means factory 
professional services, and our own readers may lead to serious misunderstandings and thus impair condition. Excellent means new condition, implying 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest the effectiveness of your ad. Box number or negligible amount of use. Very good means practically 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of blind ads will not be accepted. Please give your new condition, implying little use, resulting in no 


advertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. complete name and address, so as to facilitate appreciable bore wear and only minor surface scratches 
Advertisements are accepted from annual and the proper issuance of money-orders or checks, or wear. Good means moderate use with some finish 
life members of the National Rifle Association, and to insure the prompt delivery of all mail or worn off, only moderate bore wear with no pits and 
for personal transactions exclusively, at 8¢ per telegraphic replies. All advertisements must be nothing worse than a little roughness in the bore. Fair 
word INCLUDING NAME AND ADDRESS, accompanied by cash. Final closing date is the means reasonably hard service, reasonable wear inside, 
minimum charge $1.20. For all commercial adver- Sth of the preceding month. Please print all nothing worse than minor pits in the bore, implying the 
tisements the rate is 10¢ per word INCLUDING advertisements plainly—we cannot be responsible gun is sufficiently accurate for hunting. Poor means 
NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge $1.50. for errors due to illegible writing. marred appearance and pitted or badly worn bore. 





| THE MUZZLE-LOADING CAP LOCK! PATERSON Colt Revolver. Many other 
































MB "4 y RIFLE. Limited edition going fast. Order | types of arms for the collector. 1941 List ready. 
ME! ERS EXCHANGE , | NOW if you want it. Buckram Binding, $4.50. Stamp please. Richard D. Short, Woodstock, 
A quick, inexpensive medium for disposing of N. H. Roberts, Author, Goffstown, N. H. 1-41 | New York. 1-41 
guns and accessories no longer needed, or for the iecciarrconnGza Spartkests aah ie a spacicta Sipe — 
purchase of more suitable similar items. We a ae EOS BAUSCH & LOMB 7x35, individual focusing, per- 
urgently — that a full description be given <efOET, 22 Woodsman T o 3000.” lke new, ex fect, guarantee, money order, $60.00. Salvatore 
of every article offered, and its condition (see | | lars “Telonar’ 12X40, cost $156.00. Almost new. | assone, Ishpeming, Michigan. 1-41 
complete instructions above), for transactions of $60.00. Capt. Wm. H Peters, 48-29. Sth Lane. - — EE acca 
this sort must be based entirely on good faith and Woodside Lt i N , oat ree ‘1-41 ARGUS, 20X, 26X, Freeland poor New. $48.00. 
mutual satisfaction. Deliberate misrepresentation ine seam Fecker 4X, 18”, 4%” mounts. Like new. $26.00. 
will of course result in immediate expulsion from | | SEE Jae ; i a | Starret Micrometer, number 231. New. $7.00. 
N. R. A. membership. iE tia eee, ol “ Nee ge me | Merit Casting Pot. $4.00. Kermit Feeney, 1725 
Purchasers who wish to examine, before ac- erg evel block sigh een akes. | 63rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1-41 


L. M. Studer, Lake Linden, Mich. 1-41 a ici 
Sea Poa ee SG RIFLEMEN! New ARGUS Drawtube_ Spot- 





ceptance, guns or equipment purchased thru 
these advertisements should request shipment by 


























express, C.0.D., with examination privileges. 8X30 DIALYT 6X42 Dialyt, $50.00. | ting Scope, $22.50. Special prices on Unertl 
P $75 43 

8X30 Zeiss Monocular, $25.00. Weaver 234 in Stith | Scopes, Tubesights and Mounts. Redfield 
eo—___-® mount for Model 70, $20.00. H. L. Huber, Man- | Olympic Front, $5.50. 10X Imperial Coat, $8.00. 
FOR SALE hasset, N. ¥ 1-41 | Scope Pointer Stands, $6.85. Mossberg Spot- 
ip STG se rate scope and Stand, perfect, $15.50. T. G. Crain, 
. e . .401 WINCHESTER Automatic, ow, $40.00. | 916 R St., Alt . P 1-41 

HARRY M. POPE’S personal rifle. 44 Stevens- Double pono us, Parker 10 esau hauaein, Solien, pst rebar sia ed = ——— 
Pope Schuetzen, .33 cal. Palm rest, double set, | $15.09’ F. A. Kissner, Life Member, 141E. 25th | _ EASTMAN Kodak, F.4.5, excellent condition. Case 
arena cd rallye _ —_ a St., New York City. 1-41 | tripod, portrait and Fagg —_ hme sat, Pictorial 
etter and test target. Rare rifle for collec aia Bae Jisfust targa Iter. sky Glter. films, $35.00, 
description if interested. Stamp appreciated. y Floyd | sei: Hemphill Diesel School Course, $30.00 or cash pre ie rel. Adrien Grenier, ‘North Grosvenor 
Holloway, 220 West Seventh St., Clovis, New Mexico | wnat?’ Gillis G. Courtright, Jr., Star Route, Arcata, | Dale, Conn. 1-41 
ee 4 > California. 1-41 a & W. 1917 i x 1 1. $15 00. Bor i 
| — _ —__—_———. — ». /, Zood, new barre Po] One 

JIN SSTERS: #75 DeLuxe § , $23.00. | . ; » , 35 > 3 

#74 eLiae wetamatic: Weaver, 22300" ‘Colts: | LATEST 52, Heavy, Redfield Olympic receiver | double cavity mould for D358, excellent, $3.00 
W : ‘ 1 ser. $30.00. | sight and Globe front, crotch walnut custom ‘stock, arner Swasey Scope, $3.50. Pair of genuine 3 


Woodsman, DeLuxe carved grips, Heiser, $30.00. 
OMT 38, “Pachmayr action” pane adapter, Heiser, | excellent to new, $60.00. Winchester 70 .220 Swift, 
$32.00. E. Keltner, Room 1308, 101 Park Avenue, | Lyman 48, Hutton circassian stock, excellent, $60.00. 
= Se 1-41 | Fecker 1%, six and ten power eyepieces, precision 


| Derringers, engraved, write for description. H. J 
r > | 
am click mounts, leather case, excellent to new, $47.50. | 


Clarke, 330 Brooks ide Ave., Allendale, N. J. 1-41 





$1.00 EACH, Springfield Rifle Barrels, .30-06 
calibre, secondhand, limited supply. Weil's 
Curiosity Shop, 20 South Second Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 1-41 





REMINGTON Model 37, excellent, complete, | B. & L. Prismatic N-R.A. Spotting Scope, two eye- 
Unertl grip, arm cuff, $40.00. ’ Jim Magos, 200 North | Pieces, exc ellent, $45.00. 2 volumes Howe’s Modern | 
24th, Kansas City, Kansas. 1-41 | Gunsmith, excellent, $8.00. Lyman 48 Extension | 
sees - — z~ for —-* — “a pela and FEC — = 1% ee eee - a “ ms 
" Kiaeidlsilitins ~ on . a ory. | Lyman 17 Front to match, perfect, $8.00. Woodsman , eb, New, 949.UU a tote = 
— oe PaaS a a he latest 44%", perfect, $24.00. All cash, no trades. | matic, F reeland mene, ext a. ra .* 
excellent, $20.00. Springfield Sporter #1270390, ex- | R. V. Stone, Bristol, Tenn. 1 eS eek che oe ts 
cellent, $50.00. WANT—Sharps-Borchardt or Win- | ————— aa ale Ge oe ee es oe 
chester hi-side action and perfect small caliber Ballard COLLECTORS! 600 choice Antique Pistols, nd , Walk = "Shten ‘Gaksnoa hos “Hi ibs? 
barrel. S. L. Pierson, Box 1007, Oklahoma City, —- in Carnegie Museum. Illustrated, in- | C6Ue" — a: ae oe Rg 1-41 

















| ». . 

Okla 1-41 | dividually priced list 50¢. James Serven, | Park, ee ene 

— — Sonoita, Arizona. 1- 41 | ennai % 
j : | WINCHESTER 70 Hornet. Purchased new August. 
ATTENTION Muzzle Loading Shooters: .Of- t+ : — | Practic ally unused. Scope blocks and oil refinish by 
fering a collection of flint and percussion rifles | LIST Ss Military Arms War of '12 to Civil War. | Griffin & Howe. $55.00. Gerald Cross, Lathrop 
in fine shooting order, moderately priced. Stamp | Some Flt & condition. Fine Kentucky. New eiicaneil sale i : dae 
for hist. Kimball Arms Company, 21 Cambridge | Shooting Master. Stamp please. Wm. Thornhill, | * , ; s 
Road, Woburn, Mass. tf | Parker, Indiana 1-41 SPECIAL PRICES! Noske Type “B” 


| ——— — » I .00. i-St istols, 
WINCHESTER Mc del 63 with twenty vale inch ERIC JOHNSON. BS A 22 Caliber Target Rifle, gd conn Sen Rurcke Sudeley: Rifles 


Hubalek Special heavy barrel, Lyman 56B. Rear sight, | excellent inside and out with scope blocks and Lyman Winchester M’70 Rifles, $52.95. Marble Game 
sling swivels. Excellent inside, very good outside. | front sight, $55.00. Lyman Polaroid Tube Sight, ex | Getter Guns, $21.60. Redfield Master Sighting 
Used very little. Original total cost $66.50. Squirrel | cellent, $15.00. Both $65.00. H. J. E. Reid, 66 | pjge¢ Pachmayr Revolver Grips, $1.35. A-l 
Rifle DeLuxe. First $50.00 takes it. Capt. Wm. C. | Shenandoah Road, Hampton, Va 1-41 | Gov't. Slings, 50¢; Swivels, 35¢.| Free! Gun 
Woodard, Grayville, Illinois 1-41 | —__ : 5 ——— | Catalog. Warshal’s, First-Madison-BB, Seattle, 


: Pe Ee titi RE MINGTON 37, new trigger, Redfield Olympic | Wash. 1-41 
S. & W. 38-44 Outdoorsman, perfect, $32.50. Colts Seeat, no dling, perlact-encellent, $48.00; woeld trade | ——- : d 


Ace Target Model, perfect in, excellent outside, $28.50. : Big “nite ve Satins . y 
D. J. Ruley, 495 E. Main Street, Chillicothe, Ohio. for Lyman Super Targetspot 12X, perfect. Colt Ace, P 
? 1-41 | excellent in, good out, Roper grips, Heiser holster, 2 INVENTORY TI ME 
magazines, $23.00. New 4%” barrel for Woodsman 4 4 4 
$1.75. Stock for Remington 20 ga. Sportsman, excel- 














FOR SALE: 16 Size 21 jewel Hamilton watch, lent, $3.00. Joe P. Medinger, Las Cruces, New Right now is the time to “take 
open face white gold case, model 992. Perfect. $25.00. | Mesice : 1-41 a . 
H. G. Stark, Stedman Place, Monrovia, Calif 1-41 — jis stock” on your guns, shooting and 
GARE 9 S0/0L Mawnec, excélieet, seblucd. Pacihe SHOOTERS — HUNTERS — FISHERMEN. hunting accessories. If you have 
1 ie “ar, olt, sporter stock, $20.( ‘ ; : » items fee ‘ , 
ramp Redheld rear, turned bolt. sp rter stock ed member especially to fit your needs. All acci- some surplus items, or feel that you 
TRADE Westley Richards Farquharson for excellent | dents covered. Old reliable company. Write have too much money tied up in 
D.C.M. Sporter. A. J. Cummings, Chevy Chase, Md W. E. Harley, Sports Underwriter, P. O. Box “low a ad in the Arms 
1-4] | 1048, Greensboro, N. C. 1-41 siow movers, an a 1 e S 
Cee are seas aap bly Chest will help sell them, pronto! 
HENSOLDT Ziel Dialyt 6X Rifle Scope, excellent SAVAGE Automatic Pistol; Corona Portable Type- I I 
Reticule flat horizontal posts, vertical pointed post; | writer; Schick Electric Razor. All letters answered, Some fellow sportsman probably 
adjustable elevation and focus; leather caps and | Harold M. Clark, 122 Benner St., Highland Park, 4 . . 
strap without mounts; $50.00. Joseph R. Long, | N. J 1-4] wants Just those very items. 
506 Olive Street, St Louis, Missouri 1-41 - _ : 
aasecoeabeaasies y FOR SALE: 22 Magnum, 10 power Fargetspot So send your ad copy along 
K-H is he | answer fer vermin shooters. $3.00 | Scope, Springfield action converted by Niedner, hance e e : So 
will rechamber your favorite Hornet to Kil- | made barrel by Chas. Diller, special stock a wd immediately for the Febru- 
bourn-Hornet, 3000 ft. with 45 gr. bullet. Win- accurate with same sight setting up to 300 yds. Also ; > ing . ino date 
chester magazines altered for Sisk bullets, $1.00. complete reloading outfit, about 100 cases, bullets and ary saGUC. Final losing date 
Savage Hornet headspace corrected, $1.00. primers. As perfect a a mn is — = 18 January 5th. See full in- 
Lysle D. Kilbourn, 119 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y obtain and in perfect condition ust sacrifice for a a i 
tf £165.00. Dr. C. J. Gensler, Xenia, Ohio 1-41 structions above ° 
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FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00, 
postpaid. Complete with screws for attaching. 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


| 


Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, | 





Ohio. tf 
PERFECT, B. & L. 65MM Scope 20X, $55.00. 
13X Eyepiece, $5.00. Zipper case, $1.50. V. H. 
Swink, Marysville, Ohio. 1-4] 





LARGE Illustrated Medal-Award Catalog 10¢. 
N.R.A. Prices! Colt Match Woodsman. Mohawk 
Peep Eye Disc $4.25. Weaver 2330 Scope, 
Type “T” Mount $22.95, Type ‘‘B’’ Mount 
$26.95. 10X Shooting Coats. Free! Gun 


Catalog. Warshal’s, First-Madison-BB, Seattle, | 
Wash. 1-41 





SELL: Excellent 375 Hoffman Magnum, $200.90 | 


cash. Trade value $300.00. WANT—-Late Springfield 
or action, 7 mm, 257, stocks not necessary, or good 
binoculars plus cash. A. J. Ries, 10465 Carnegie, 

1-41 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





MAN’S Hammered 14K Gold Ring. Amethyst set, 
perfect, $45.00. TRADE Hornet or Zipper. Henry 


Griffin, R. D. #1, Oakdale, Pa. 1-41 | 


NATIONAL MATCH 45, excellent, $30.00. Rem- | 


ington 32 Auto, good, $8.00. C. Glidden, 35 Vincent 
Ave., Belmont, Mass 1-41 








700 °33 GOVERNMENT .30-06, $3.25 hundred. 


.303 British, spitzer bullets, clean, $3.00 hun- 
dred. .20 Iver Johnson Hammerless Double, 
$10.00. Two fine Krags, 22”, $18.75, $15.00. 
.41 Swiss Army Musket, 10 boxes shells, $8.75. 
.22 Savage 23, $9.75. .12 Winchester 97, $8.00. 
.12 Enders Double Hammer, new, $8.00. .38-40 
Winchester 92, $17.00. .12 Remington O&U, 
rib, selective trigger, ejectors, excellent, $80.00, 
or trade? Guaranteed .30-06 reloads, target, 
hollow point or mid-range, $3.50 hundred. List 
10¢. Karl Hansen, 188 Main, White Plains, 
m.. ZT. 1-41 





RIFLEMAN, January 1929 to December 1938, in- 
clusive, older copies worn from handling, but com- 
plete, $10.00. M. F. Borror, 32-23 Jordan St., 
Flushing, New York. 1-41 





LYMAN ALASKAN, Redfield Jr. to fit your 
rifle. Perfect optically, very good outside, 
$42.50. J. Bushnell Smith, Middlebury, Vt. 1-41 





KRAG CARBINE, Arsenal conversion, $15.00 
Swiss .41 rim-fire, $2.50. Jordan dies for Swift, $4.00. 
‘01 S. & W. .22 Target Pistol, $15.00. J. E. Gebby, 
46 S. Willow Grove, Dayton, Ohio. 1-41 





11% Lb. Percussion Match Rifle, formerly 
Walter Grote’s. .426 caliber. Excellent, $20.00. 
Claude Roderick, Monett, Missouri. 1-41 





REMINGTON 30 Express. French walnut stock 
checkered Pacific Aluminum butt plate. Lyman 
48 rear. 22 inch barrel. Excellent. WANT-—-$40.00; 
Lyman Target Spot: 52. George H. Diddens, 101 
W. Coates Place, Freeport, Ill. 1-41 

KRAG, perfect, $14.00. Krag, excellent, $10.00 
7 mm. Mauser, very good, $11.00. 8 mm. Mauser, 
perfect, $15.00. 32-20 Army Special, new, $22.50 
30 Luger, excellent, $25.00. Red 9 Mauser, very 
good, $22.50. 32 Mauser, excellent, $13.50. T. H 
rurner, Seaford, Del. 1-41 





ER, Skeet, 12, Compensator, excellent, 
Edward Dochstader, 3204 Porter Road, 
gara Falls, N. Y. 1-41 








PERFECT, Colt Super .38, $25.00. Savage 99, 
30-30, $30.00. .30 Remington Automatic, $35.00. 
Excellent, S. & W. 44 Special, $18.00. Win- 
chester M12, 12, 30 full, $25.00. Remington 
Mil, 12, Polychoke, $37.50. Excellent in, .25 
Remington Express, $32.50. Krag, $15.00. 
Krag Carbine, recoil pad, $17.50. Mauser Gew 
98, 24 in., ramp, $17.50. Lefever Single Trap, 
ventilated, $20.00. Very good, Savage 99, 30- 
30, $25.00. Colt Automatics .380’s and _ .32's, 
$10.00. Good, Winchester 94, 30-30, $15.00. 92, 
32-20, $8.00. 1886, 40-82, tang peep, $10.00. 
Colt Automatics, .380'’s and .32’s, $8.00. Krag, 
$11.00. Fair, Winchester 94, 30-30, $10.00. 
1886, 40-65, $7.50. With poor barrels, 94, 30-30, 
$8.00. 92's, $5.00. Colt S.A.A.’s, $8.00 up. 
Bisleys, $12.00 up. Art Mashburn, 601 Kick- 
apoo, Shawnee, Okla. 1-41 


COLT .45 Automatic, shoulder holster, extra maga- 
zine, 20 cartridges, outside very good, inside fair, 
$16.50. Genuine DWM Luger 7.65x3, outside excel- 
lent, inside good, $18.50. Officers’ Model .38x7%, 
excellent to perfect, $25.00 r. A. Lamke, 1326 
Newell St., Waterloo, lowa 1-41 


WINCHESTER 40 12-30” full, excellent, $42.00 
51M Mossberg, improved front, peep rear, $12.50 
good, other Mossbergs Lawrence Hagan, Yoakum, 
Pexas 1-41 


OFFERING COLLECTION high-grade M. 


L. double shotguns in mahogany cases by fa- 


mous makers Low prices Stamp for list. | $35.00. Double Flint Shotgun. 3 bbl. Gun 
Kimball Arms Co., Woburn, Mass. tf | Roy Vail, Warwick, N. Y. 
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BISHOP STOCKS... 






It is easy to produce 
a job like this, using a Bishop semi- 
finished stock. Tenite butt plate and grip cap 
carefully fitted by us with blued steel screws saves time in 
finishing. Grain correct for stiffness in grip and fore-end. Dis- 
| tance from trigger to butt plate to customer’s requirements. For all bolt 
actions. Like illustration or with Monte Carlo, $5.00; Mannlicher type, $7.50. 
Postage for 4 pounds. New catalog ready. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 





























Warsaw, Missouri 











PF kd 


QUALITY/ |. 
sHEEPCASE/ |. 


LIKE THIS=> 


% No rivets exposed inside 
*% Heavy wool padding of 
UNIFORM thickness 
*K DOUBLE end flaps 
% Stoutly reinforced with 

GENUINE calfskin 
* Moth-proof 
*% Sizes to fit all guns 
* Quality throughout— 
no skimping 
*% A lifetime case 


You have a good gun—buy I KNEW there were lots of things that 
a@ good case. No cheap . 
ease is worth the few cents 
saved. We introduced the 
first sheepskin gun cases, 
n build the finest. | ne ine! » of se ings caug 
68 on te Se Soe. | pen to mine! One of those things caught 
quality. Give your gun up with me and I am stuck. 

the protection it deserves. “car . ‘a 
Measure the overall length After it happened, I learned that The 
of your gun from butt to . . 

muzzle and order at the American Insurance Group could have 
following factory-direct 
prices (prepaid) : 


No. 1423 Ea Ea ; E 
ee ae ts a’.. 0128 than the cost of a gun case. That knowl 


No. 1424 
Overall 43'/2” to 46”. $4.50 


No. 1425 
Overall 46!” to 48”. $4.75 


Send “= eo. or NOTE: If you are a member of the National Rifle 
Association, it is important that you show this on 


BERLIN GLOVE co. E the coupon, giving us the date of your membership. 
603 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. ~ a 


J 
Mid-Western Re- ' 
volver Cases are + 
same sturdy con- od , y 
struction. Snap fast- * = a 
’ 
' 
t 
a 
' 


it finally caught 
up with me 





could happen to my guns and equipment. 


But I always figured they wouldn’t hap- 


protected a// my equipment for much less 


edge won't help me now. But it may help 
some other rifleman.” Mail the coupon. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
Dept. 700 


ener on flap. Price 15 Washington St., Newark, M. J. 


$1.00 for barrels up to 
62". State make, cali- 
ber and length of barrel. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, 
please tell me the approximate cost of full 
protection for the property listed below 









— a - sane GUNS AND CASES $ 
AMMUNITION $ 

FOR aaa SIGHT / EXTRA SIGHTS $ 
EFFICIENCY. § BINOCULARS $ 

Select the aperture WHILE AIMING OTHER EQUIPMEN T $ 

for greatest clearness! The MERIT TOTAL $ 


3 
1 
5 
a 
’ 
1 
' 
8 
n 
EYE PIECE gives choice of 12 aper- | & 
tures, click adjusted. Order today or see : Line 

a 

' 

1 

' 

1 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

A 

a 

— 


* < you a member of the 
your dealer CATALOG FREE National Rifle Association? 
MERIT GUNSICHT CO. 


Dept. LR, 3764 Ruby St., Oakland, Cal. Indicate date of membership 


Name M 


CUSTOM .220_) «=Swift, inlaid, circassian, 
$85.00, beauty. 12 Ga. Fox, V.G., $25.00, swap 
for 20 Fox. 8M Schilling, ribbed barrel, re- 
stocked, $30.00. Kentucky original Flint Rifle, 


tddress 


' 
1 
a 
' 
7 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: 
a 
| 
4 
é 
# 
. 
7 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
City State . 
o 
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Rooks at 10% Oth ee 


N. R. A. Members can still save 10% on any shooter’s book sold by the 
National Rifle Association. The book discount announced in November will be 
continued as an extra dividend to N. R. A. members. 


Members also enjoy the privilege of returning any unsatisfactory book pur- 
chased from the Association. We ask only that books returned for exchange 
or refund be sent back to us in good condition within five days. Here is a 
complete list of the Shooter’s books and manuals available to N. R. A. mem- 
bers at a savings of 10%. Select the titles you would like to examine and 
order them on approval—today. 


On Reloading a 7 
Handloader’s Manual—Naramore ..................... $3.50 $3.15 
Sixgun Cartridges and Loads—Keith.................. 1.50 1.35 
Complete Guide to Handloading—Sharpe Coats ae 6.75 


On Gun Collecting 


| 


WINCHESTER 52 H.B. No. 51938. Excellent to 
perfect in, very good out. New barrel, bolt parts 
(replaced at factory). Vaver sights, trigger shoe. 
First M.O. $58.00. No trades. J. B. Ledbetter, 
Clovis, N. Mex. 1-41 


MUZZLELOADING REVOLVERS. Colt 





| and Remington 44 and 36 calibre revolvers in 


fine shooting order, also moulds. Stamp for 
na Kimball Arms Company, Box 257, eee” 
ass. t 


$27.50 THOMAS-WOMACK Trigger for Winchester 
52. Like new: satisfaction guaranteed, $11.25. R.C. 
Hoard, 3038 Federal, El Paso, Texas. 1-41 








COLT Army 38 Special, 6”, excellent, honed action, 
Osage Orange grips, $22.00. Colt Detective 38 Spe- 
cial, perfect, $28.50. Berns-Martin Lightning shoulder 
holster for Detective Special, new, $6.50. Albert 
Vaupel, 1000 East Fifth Street, Mount Vernon, 
Indiana. 1-41 





LATEST Model Remington .22 Automatic, no 
scratches, bore perfect, $21.00. H. & R. .22 
Sportsman, fired fifty times, perfect, $17.00. 
Winchester .30 Model 64 Deer Rifle, new and 
perfect, $40.00, including sling. New Auto- 


| matic Rollieflex Camera and accessory filters 
| priced reasonable. All items purchased new 


Textbook of Firearms Identification—Hatcher . . .. 150 6.75 | 
English Pistols and Revolvers—George . 4.00 3.60 
U. S. Martial Pistols and Revolvers—Gluckman . 4.50 4.05 
Catalog of U. S. Martial Short Arms—Gluckman. . .. 1% 1.75 
Gun Collecting—Chapel ie Sree — .. mae 2.25 
Notes on U. S. Ordnance—Hicks........ .. 4,50 4.05 


On Hunting 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft—Whelen 3.75 3.35 
The Hunting Rifle—Whelen........... ee 4.25 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting—Crossman . 4.50 4.05 
Big Game Hunting and Marksmanship—Lee. . . 2.00 1.80 
Big Game Rifles and Cartridges—Keith : 1.50 1.35 
The Woodchuck Hunter—Estey ........ = 1.50 1.35 
Telescopic Rifle Sights—Whelen. ... 1.50 1.35 
Modern Shotguns and Loads—<Askins........ . 4.00 3.60 


On Rifle Shooting 


Book of the Springfield—Crossman ara 4.00 3.60 
.22 Caliber Rifle Shooting—Landis 3.75 3.35 
A Rifleman Went to War—McBride Kova 3.50 3.15 
Mastering the Rifle—Fisher.._.. Seated ay 2.50 2.25 


On Pistol Shooting 


Automatic Pistol Marksmanship—Reichenbach 1.50 1.35 
Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers—Hatcher .. 425 3.80 
Pocket Size Revolver Manual—Bair........ 50 45 


On Gunsmithing 





| Curiosity Shop, 20 South Second Street, Phila- 
1-4 


and only used by me. Shipped C.O.D. inspec- 
tion. Guy L. Thomas, Malden, West Virginia. 





1-41 

WINCHESTER “‘75"’, Vaver sights, sling, excellent, 
case, shooting coat, $30.00. C. E. Strimple, 0405 So. 
2nd, Norfolk, Nebr. 1-41 





FIREARMS FOR COLLECTORS. Printed- 
illustrated catalog covering 1100 items $1.00. 
Large descriptive list 20¢. Far West Hobby 
Shop, 406 Clement, San Francisco. 2-41 





LATEST 52, standard barrel, round receiver, Marks- 
man stock, Vaver 5237, Lyman 77, never used, $66.00 
outfit for $50.00. Rifle alone, $40.00. Sights $12.50. 
Two earlier standard speedlock 52’s, good out, excel- 
lent in, no sights, $27.50. Vaver 35MIE, very 
good, $10.00. Lyman 52 extension, $9.00. Lyman 
48J, 48C, 48. $7.00. Lyman, Redfield Globe sights, 
$1.50. WANT—Vermin Rifle, Scope Sight. M. O. 


| Smith, Rochester, Ill 1-41 





$5.00 GOVERNMENT Armor Plate Target - 


20X30 inches with bell, cost $35.00. Weil’s 


delphia, Pa. 1 

38 SPECIAL Bisley, 714”, blue, excellent to per- 
fect, $30.00; same 38-40, $27.50. 44 Special S.A., 
7%”. inside perfect, outside good, $22.50. 44-40 
Bisley, 514”, very good, $16.50. Several others. 
Stamp please. Alexander Davis, 5725 Blackstone 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1-41 








FECKER 12%X, 1%, Rifle Scope, perfect, for 
sale, $50.00. Donald Rohrbach, 1015 Oak, Allentown, 


| Pa. 1-41 


FOR SALE: Six very good Bisleys, 32-20 and 
38-40 with 434 and 5% inch barrels, $16.00 each; 
also fifty other good buys both Antique and Modern. 
Dime for list. D. W. McKercher, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. 1-41 


SPECIAL PRICES! Lyman, Noske, 
Weaver, Fecker, Unertl, Malcolm Scopes. New 
Bridge-Type Redfield Mount. Weaver Model 
29S Scopes, $9.95. Complete stock Reloading 
Tools, Bullets, Primers, Cases, Powder. Prim- 
ers $3.25, 1,000. Free! Gun Catalog. Archery 
Catalog, 5¢; Illustrated Camera Catalog. 10¢. 
Warshal’s, First-Madison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 
1-41 

















PARKER D.H.E. Double, 12-32-MF,_ beavertail 
fore-end. single selective trigger, good condition. 
Price $75.00. Dr. Wm. G. Meier, 809 N. 8th St., 





| Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 1-41 





BROWNING Lightning Overunder, 12 gauge, 26” 
barrels, both improved cylinder. Recoil pad. Plus 
fine leather mutton leg case. Excellent. Complete, 
$50.00. George Floyd, Williamstown, Mass. 1-41 





PARKER V.H. 12; Winchester 95, 405; 38 Super 
Officers Model 38. Nathan Walstad, Milton, North 
Dakota. 1-41 





SHOOTERS AND COLLECTORS: Big de- 


| scriptive Catalog No. 19 for 20¢. Thousand 


Elementary Gunsmithing—Frazer ............ 2.00 1.80 | 
Modern Gunsmithing—Baker .............. ‘4 4.50 4.05 | 
Advanced Gunsmithing—Vickery ................. 4.00 3.60 
Firearms Blueing & Browning—Angier........ igs 2.50 2.25 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
SCOTT CIRCLE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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bargains, Firearms, War Relics, Binoculars. 
New 220 Swift M70, $47.00. .30-06 Sporters, 
$32.00. Fancy 22 L.R. Winchester Schuetzen, 
DST, No. 4 barrel, $44.00. Many others SS. 
22 L.R. Savage Sporter, $10.00. Army Mauser, 
$14.00. 6 mm Lee Navy, $17.00. Italian Car- 
bine, $22.00. French Carbine, $18.00. Palmer 
1863, $18.00. Rare Howard 1865, $32.90. 36 cal. 
Colt Revolving Target Model 1856, $70.00. Many 
Kentucky Rifles. 45 Auto, $17.00. Lugers, 
$18.00. 32-20 Frontier, $17.50. Perfect M&P 
32-20, 38 Spec., 44 Spec., $24.00. 22 L.R. 1891 
8”, $19.00. 22 Ladysmith, $30.00. Unservice- 
able Hotchkiss War Relic, $60.00. Light 
Maxim, $38.00. Colt-Marlin, $38.00. Vickers, 
$25.00. John Smith, Rambler Ave., Runnemede, 
New Jersey. 1-41 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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FINE Target Rifle, B.S.A., Martini action, heavy | 


Buhmiller barrel, Globe and peep sights, outside good, 














inside excellent, telescope blocks, fancy imported | 
walnut stock. Cost $150.00. $50.00 cash. J. A. 
Knight, Twin Bridges, Montana. 1-41 





RELOADING TOOLS; 
44-40, 38-56, 40-65, 40-72, 45-75, 45 Colt. 
tridges; 25-25; 28-30; 50-110. Fred Wainwright, 
Grayling, Michigan. - 1-41 





70-R2, SINGLE SHOT, tapped for G. & H. mount. 
Excellent to perfect. First $48.00. Dr. Louis A. 
Bairo, 711 Professional Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. 1-41 





Oil finished 
New Utica 
R. Van Derveer, 


75 TARGET Winchester, perfect. 
stock. Regular sights and Fecker Bases. 


Shooting Coat. Extras. $28.00. 








1121 Stolp Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 1-41 
MAUSER, 8 mm. restocked and reblued, $25.00. 
Krag 22 inch barrel, $17.50. Springfield, 50-70, 
$5.00. Colt Revolver 45 Auto, stag grips, $25.00. 
Forehand Revolver 32, $7.00. W. H. Wilkinson. 
Medina, Ohio. 1-41 
CURLY MAPLE, American Walnut and | 


Cherry Stock Blanks. 


rettsville, Ohio. 1-41 





WINCHESTER 70-06, excellent; Luna Free Pistol, 
very good; Winchester S.S. 22 L.R., excellent; Rem- 
ington Auto 12, excellent; Weaver 330-C, perfect; 
Vaver 35-MIELT perfect: Lyman 77, excellent; 
Belz Britesite, excellent. Floyd Holloway, 220 East 
Seventh St., Clovis, New Mexico. 





MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER _ 30-06. 
Cost $175.00. Take $95.00. E. Keltner, Room 1308, 
101 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 





and Rifles, including list of 8 custom made spe- 
cial 22 L.R. Target Rifles, priced at 1,3 to 1 2 
of cost. List ready. Stamp please. Kimball 
Arms Company, Woburn, Mass. 1-41 








LITTLE REMINGTON .22 PISTOL like Walter 


Roper’s (December Rifleman), $9.50 300 Good 
30-40 Krag cartridges, no splits, $3.00 hundred. 


Parker Snyder, Celina, Ohio 1-41 

WINCHESTER Model 01 6-shot lever action 10 
gauge, full, very good. $40.00. John Chidester III, 
9 Stocker Road, Verona, N. J. 1-41 





.30 334” Luger, extra magazine, V.G., $16.50. 
Rare Colt .32 Auto, good, $12.00. G. Boser, 
Springville, N. Y. 1-41 





38 COLT Shooting Master and holster, excellent, 
$35.00. 614” straight barrel Woodsman and holster, 
fair, $15.00 Stephen Conland, McCulloch C-37. 
Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 1-41 
M70 WINCHESTER .30-06, Redfield Hunter rear, 
patridge front, sling, very good out, excellent in, 
$55.00. WANT—Parker 16, V.H.E. or better, 28”, 
modified and improved mod. or mo@. and full, ex- 
cellent. C. P. Hudson, 203 W. 19th, Austin, Texas. 

1-41 











COMMERCIAL .45 Auto's, not improved, excel- 
lent, $25.00; poor, $10.00; Issue .45 Auto’s, excellent, | 
$18.00; good, $14.00; .38 Colt Military Auto, very | 
good, $16.50; .45 Colt 1917, good plus, $13.50; .44 | 
New Service Target. excellent, $32.00; Remington | 
.41 Derringer, cartridges, good, $9.00; .25-20 Win- 
chester 92, excellent bore, good outside, $14.00. FE. 


32-20, 38-40, 38-90, | 
Car- | 


L. G. Stockberger, Gar- | 


National Mid-Winter 


'Small-Bore Rifle Tournament | 
1-41 | 
Siete, | 
1-41 | 





Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 1-41 


BARGAINS! Winchester M/75 Rifles, $25.95. | 
Wollensak Combination 15X to 40X Spotting | 
Scope, $14.85. Argus Spotting Scopes, $49.50, 


Sheepskin Cases, $2.95. Free! Gun Catalog. | 
Illustrated Camera Catalog 10¢. Warshal’s | 
1-41 


First-Madison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 








44 SPECIAL Triple-Lock unfired, $40.00. 334, | 
9 mm. Luger, 1917, original holster, $22.00. 
chester Musket, new 22 short barrel, $12.00. 
45-70 Springfield, unfired, $5.00. Remington-Hep- 
burn Hornet, $20.00. 1894 Winchester, 24” Oct 
T.D. excellent; extra 25-35 barrel, both with Marble 
peep rear and sheard front, $32.00. Howard Merritt, | 
617 E. Northern Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 1-41 

H. & R. U.S.R.A. Model Pistol 8” .22 calibre latest 
perfect, $22.00. Remington SS Army .50 calibre | 


~ 
pa! 
> 


fine. Colt .45 Pearl Grips, nickel plated excellent. | 
Best offers. WANT-—Unaltered stock for Spring- 
field Sporter er M1; Light .32-20 Octagon Barrel. | 


Lloyd Bender, Galien, Ohio. 1-41 | 





SEVERAL boxes 22 HP and 25 Rem., old 
primer, FJ and SP at 65 cents. Few hundred 
FA 1918 .30-06 150 grain FJ (lot used in 1919 
National Matches) at 3 cents, bright and ac- | 
curate. 300 late at 4 cents. Civil War Musket 
in shooting order, $5.00. Howard L. Harris, | 
c/o Post Office, Petersburg, Virginia. 1-41 





WINCHESTER Latest 52 Sporter; with 3 power 
10 inch Unertl Scope, Lyman Micfometer Mounts; 
entire equipment new condition. $85.00 cash, no 
trades. J. P. Garland, 414 Tyler Place, Jefferson 
Park, Alexandria, Va. 1-41 | 
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We'll Be Spotting YOU 





‘In The Sunshine City 
| March 12th to 16th 


Come down and enjoy the fellowship of 
the grand bunch of fellows . . and girls 

. in this mid-winter “Camp Perry.” 
You'll see all of your friends. Bring the 
family and make a vacation of it. Good 
times galore for everyone. For booklets 
write to 

G. P. 


J 


NEAL, 


Etersburg 


. 


Chamber of Commerce 

















bbe a ral Clean your gun like 
champions do. Clean the bore with 
Gunslick Solvent, using soft, tough 
Gunslick Cleaning Patches. Then 
top it off with Gunslick on the 
action for that sweet trigger pull. 
Your dealer has Gunslick Prod- 
ucts. Samples for Patches 10c, 
Solvent 10c, Gunslick 25¢. State 
gun caliber. 





QUTERS LABORATORIES 


WISCONSIN 


ONALASKA, 





CAN’T HIT 


BECAUSE STOCK DON’T FIT! 
This trouble is easily corrected by the PACH- 
MAYR PROCESS. Drop of stock on your favorite 
double or O&U shotgun or rifle raised or lowered 
from 4%” to 1” according to customer's wants. 
Write for particulars 


PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 
1220 So. Grand Ave. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Los Angeles, California 


SUPERIOR 
HOLSTERS 
AND BELTS | 


S. D. MYRES SADDLE CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Write for Catalog \ 














THIS IS THE 
SPOTTING SCOPE 
THAT MOST 


CHAMPIONSHIP SHOOTERS 
USE AND ENDORSE 


Year after year, the men and 
women whose names make news 
in small-bore shooting—folks like 
Carlson, the Woodrings, Israelson, 
Gardner, Aust, Lacy, W. Kuhn, 
the Converses, Triggs, Whipple, 
the McCords, Klotz, the Molts, 
Frost, F. Kuhn, the Dorians, 
Dunlap, Wark, the Kellys—hang 
up their records while using 
Bausch & Lomb Spotting Scopes. 
I 1941, just as in years past, 
most small-bore champion- 
ships are going to be won by those 
who use B&L Scopes. There’s real 
reason for the overwhelming prefer- 
ence for these instruments among 
the shooters who make the records 
—such things as the bright clear 
image it affords, the easy focusing 
and refocusing in doping mirage, 
the freedom from eyestrain even in 
periods of long use. And B&L 
manufacture is uniformly precise— 
“Every B&L Scope is the best instru- 
ment that ever came out of the 
factory.” 
As much as any optical instrument 
can, a B&L Scope will do most to 


| improve your shooting. 


Bausch & Lomb Scopes are priced 
from $30 to $297.50. The N. R. A. 
(50 mm) model at the top of 
this page is $55, plus tripod and 
extra eyepiece. Descriptive lit- 
erature is available on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
269 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


THE CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS 


oe 
oo 














It Signals 


Brand new for 1941—an auto 
signal reflector for attachment 
Its red 
center reflects the danger signal 
to approaching vehicles espe- 
cially when your auto tail light 
is out. Easily attached, it iden- 
tifies car owner as an N.R.A. 
Price $.50. 


to your license plate. 


member. 


Tell the World 


Tell the world you are a life 
N.R.A. 
Wear the appropriate member- 
ship brassard. It costs but fifty 
cents. 


(or annual) member. 


Gold pins for life mem- 
bers only cost $2.50, postpaid. 


It’s Accurate 


This “3 in 1” score plug in- 
sures speedy, accurate scoring 
of .22, .38 or .45 caliber shot 


holes, and costs but $.75. 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Scott Circle 


Washington, D. C. 








LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


NEW 


MARLIN 90 


Over-Under 


Combination 
Well designed Peep 
Sight snug _ fitting. 
Easily attached. Wind. 
and eley. adj. No in- 
terference on shotgun 
use. $2.00. Tap & drill, 


50c ex. 55A on Marlin 90 


STEVENS .22—.410 


Over-Under M-240 
No. 55C 


Compact peep sight. Ad- 
justs wind. and elev. 
Does not interfere in 
shotgun use. $2.00. 
T. & Dz, 50¢ ex. 


Gun. 





55C on Stevens .22-.410 


26 Carbine 
Front. Ivory 
bead. $1.00. 





Right—No. 3 

Ivory bead hunt- 

ing a sight. 
1. 





Detachable hooded 
target front sight No. 
77. 9 inserts. $4.00. 


NEW SIGHT CATALOG 


64 pages. 10¢ stamps or coin. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


90-M West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











Also | 
55B for Savage Utility | 








| gumming lubricant—gives safe, sure, long- 


PACHMAYR 


SUPER BUILT .45 AUTOS 
AGAIN BREAK WORLD RECORDS 


3 inch groups at 50 yards guaranteed. Write for 
proof and be a competitor of the Champions. Also 
a new Super-smooth short-action for Colt and 
S&W revolvers. A complete line of over 300 new 
and used guns carried in stock, write your wants. 
You must be satisfied or your money refunded 
Discounts to NRA MEMBERS mer- 
chandise. 


PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 


1220 So. Grand Ave. 


on new 


Los Angeles, California 





Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


ey 
LOADING TOOLSandCOMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 





For Good Gun Action 


use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil = 


This high viscosity—extra special—non- 






HOPPE S$ 
LUBRICATING 


lasting lubrication under all conditions. At 
your dealers or send 15c for trial spout can. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











= 





| 4X, $30.00. 
| Heiser leather hip holsters, $1.95. 


| 30; 32; 8 mm. 


| 48WJS, $55.00. 


| Weaver 355 Scope for either, $7.50. 


LIMITED quantity new 30” selected Win- 
chester heavy 30 cal. barrels with tolerance 
less than half thousandth, carefully chambered 
for either .30-06 or 300 Magnum and threaded 
= your action, $35.00. Kimball Arms, Woburn, 

ass. tf 





SMITH 12, Armor, full, ejectors. Greener and 
Daly Tens, Hammers, well engraved. All good. Each 
$25.00. Karl Hinman, Farmington, Utah. 1-41 





20 GAUGE Double Flint Lock Shotgun, fine, 
$60.00. 16 Gauge Single Flint, fine, $50.00. 12 
Gauge D.B. Percussion by Scott, London, $12.00. 
12 gauge L. C. Smith Hammer B.L., $15.00. 
10 Gauge B.L., London, $8.00. Fine Buffalo 
Robe, $20.00. J. G. Dillin, Media, Pa. 1-40 





9 MM LUGER 8”, perfect, legal, holster, ammu- 
nition, $35.00. .32 Mauser, $10.00. Lester Bur- 
meister, Marshfield, Wisc. 1-41 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS bought, sold, ex- 


changed. Bisleys; U.S. Military Pistols, Mus- 
kets, Carbines; others. Write your wants. List 
| 10¢ coin. J. C. Harvey, 154 Beacon St., Chest- 
| nut Hill, Mass. tf 





SAVAGE 23AA, No. 15 rear, Redfield front, $16.50. 
Savage 19 Hornet, No. 15 rear, Redfield front, $27.50. 
Stevens 12 Ga. 
Mod. and Full 26”, single trigger, $20.00. All 
above very good. W. C. Barnhart, Box 74, New 
Carlisle, Ohio. 1-41 





BARGAINS! Noske Type “B” Scopes 2'4X, 
Complete stock Hi-Standard Pis- 
tols Models B, C, A, D, E. Mossberg Rifles. 
Free! Gun 
Catalog. Illustrated Camera Catalog 10¢. War- 
shal’s, First-Madison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 1-41 





SELL OR TRADE 





GAS CHECKS: Calibers 22; 25; 270; 7-mm; 
1,000 postpaid for a $1.00 bill. 
10% discount on 5,000 orders. Warner & Son, 
2512 Pleasant Valley, Altoona, Penna. 2-41 





COCKER Spaniels, solid Reds and Buffs. Sire, Ch. 
Scioto King David; Dam, Granddaughter of Ch. 
Windsweep Ladysman. Two months old; females 
$50.00, male $75.00. Will trade one choice puppy 
for Winchester Model 12, 12 gauge pump, with venti- 
lated rib. Two field trained Cockers, Red and 
White, 4 years and 2 years, 30 Ibs. weight. One a 
son of Ch. My Own Roderic; other a grandson ot 
Dual Ch. My Own High Time. $125.00 and $100.00; 
pair for $200. De Roe Saunders, 4236 Rohns Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 1-41 





COLT .45 New Service Target, very good plus. 


32 and .25 Harrington & Richardson Self-Loading 
Pistols, both reblued and very good inside. Arthur 
Leidesdorf, Elberon, New Jersey. 1-41 





WINCHESTER Model 70 Swift 220, Lyman 
Savage Model 40 Super Sporter 
Savage 99EG 22 Hi-Power, 
Trojan 12X30 M/F, $28.50. 


-30-06, 
$34.50. 


$40.00. 
Parker 


| Chas. Daley Double 12X26 Modifield Damascus, 





$40.00. Colt Bisley DA 41 Caliber Nickel 5 
inch, $18.00. Colt Automatic 25 Caliber Nickel 
Pearl Grips, $16.50. All very good to excellent. 
Many others. List. Ed Howe, Coopers Mills, 
Maine. 1-41 





SINGER Shoe Patching Machine, $35.00. 20 Ga. 





L. C. Smith Field 30” F&M, very good, $30.00 
C. L. Turner, Ft. Blackmore, Va. 1-41 
.220 SWIFT, Winchester M-70, Standard grade 


with heavy Winchester target weight barrel, perfect, 
$48.00 or trade for M-70 .375 H&H. W. H. Otis, 
196 E. Delaware Place, Chicago, I. 1-41 





SPRINGFIELD M1, 22, French wood stock, 
Whelan sight, blocks, ivory grip, excellent, $65.00 
Accept partially 417 Walnut Hill. L. C. Smith 
Trap 12-30, SST, auto ejectors, excellent, V.G. out, 
$60.00. Accept partially Browning 16-28 Automatic 
A. Williams, 413 6th, Helena, Mont. 





22-32 S. & W., fair, $7.00. K-22, excellent, $32.00. 
Trade for Winchester 54, 30-06 Carbine or Hornet 


| Stephen Neville, Evanston, Wyoming. 1-41 





U.S. LUGER, excellent, $25.00. .30-06 Spring- 
field, excellent, $25.00. Winchester 22, Model 
1873, excellent, $22.50. Winchester 22 Musket, 





good, $10.00. Winchester No. 52, H.B., 48], 
excellent, $35.00. 50 antique Pistols, $3.00— 
$10.00 each. Jerry Crozier, McGraw, N. Y. 
1-41 

.257 SPRINGFIELD Sporter, $50.00. Weaver 
440-C, very good, $22.50. Redfield Jr., new, $6.00. 
WANT-—Alaskan, Unertl, Receiver sight for 70. Earl 
Price, Lodi, Wis. 1-41 





WINCHESTER HB 52 #23327 Speedlock, lock 
needs work, 48}, 17A, barrel spotted, rated good. 
Colt Ace #412, perfect inside, excellent outside. Can 
use target scope, S&W Outdoorsman or K-22 or best 
cash offer. Henry S. Jennings, Wewoka, Okla. 1-41 
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SALE OR TRADE: .31 1853 Colt, 4%”, ex- 
cellent out and in, $25.00; .28 1855 Side Ham- 
mer Colt, 4”, very good, $18.00; Tipping & Law- 
den, C. Sharps Patent, .22, bbl. derringer, 
engraved, cased, excellent, $30.00. WANT— 
-36 Rem. Army 1861 C&B; Austrian Schwarzlose 


6.5 mm World War Machine Gun, condition 
immaterial. Stewart Hartshorn, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 1-41 





SWIFT Bullgun! Enfield action, Win. Proofsteel 
30” x 1%” x 74” barrel; cocks on opening; Win. A-5 
Scope. 100 handloads. Pacific Swift tool. WANT— 
Win. 70 Swift; metal cutting lathe. L. E. Harthan, 
Ventura, Iowa. 1-41 


LATE 30-06 F. A. empty cases fired once, 100 
60¢; reconditioned, $1.25. Any new gun 10% 
above wholesale. Used guns. Trade Meepos 
Reloading Tools for guns, etc. WANT—N.M. 
Springfield. M-1 Cartridges, case lots. . R. 
Krause, 305 E. Iron, Albuquerque, N. M. 1-41 





REMINGTON Sportsman 12 ga. Auto Skeet 26” 
Compensator, Ventilated rib, recoil pad. Perfect 
condition, $55.00. Fecker 114” scope 6X with mounts, 
perfect, $45.00. G. L. Elliott, 1812 Crescent Drive, 





Springfield, Ohio. 1-41 
ATLAS PRECISION LATHES, BENCH 
MILLERS, SHAPERS; DRILL PRESSES. 


New line ATLAS PRECISION BENCH MILL- 
ING MACHINES answers the Gunsmiths’ pray- 
ers; $175.00 up. Shooting accessories accepted; 
balance terms. Request 72-page CATALOGUE. 
CLAUDE RODERICK, Authorized ATLAS 
Dealer, Monett, Missouri. 1-41 





BUY-SELL-TRADE Savage .300 model 1920 very 


good: Eb Alto Saxophone; Winchester .25-20 fair; 
Winchester .22 low wall action; WANT Spotting 
Scope; issue Enfield; Shotguns. Ray L. Johnson, 
Almira, Wash. 1-41 





WINCHESTER High-Side SS 25-20, single set 
trigger. S. & W., 10” Perfected 22 cal. The above 
would be hard to find in better original condition. 
WANT—Shooting Master 38 or 357. S. J. Lanning, 
2015 W. Horne, Sioux City, Iowa. - 





BALLARDS, pair, $75.00. Greener, $45.00. 
German, $65.00. 3 barrel, $75.00. Parker Field, 
$16.00. Parker G.H., $45.00. 3 barrel German, 
$100.00. Winchester 97, $22.50. Smith Mar- 
lin 42, $20.00. Write for full description. Geo. 
oo 3957A Castleman Ave., St. Louis, 

°. 1-41 





SELL OR TRADE: Savage 22 Target Rifle, excel- 
lent, $20.00. Remington 22 S.S. Target Pistol, ex- 








cellent, $18.00. S. & W. 44 Russian S.A., good, 
$15.00 WANT-—-Quackenbush Rifle. Oluf Bear- 
rood, Comstock, Wis 1-41 

37 ITHACA 20, like new, $30.00. Krag and Rem- 
ington 7.62 mm. Sporters, $12.00. WANT—35 
Remington Automatic. Joseph Temple, 1409 Chalmers, 
Detroit, Michigan. 1-41 





REMINGTON 31, 12, 28 modified ventilated 


rib, Noske pad, as new, $45.00, prepaid. Trade 
for Winchester Trap. Geo. Lentz, 1403 Coml., 
Atchison, Kans. 1-41 





32-40 PETERSON BALLARD, D.S.,. speed action, 
bore good, highly accurate, fair shotgun-type stock, 
$15.00. D.S. Ballard action with Win.-Zettler recut 
32-40 bbl., action white. bbl. excellent, $13.00. 
32-40 D.S. Sharps-Borchardt, bbl. good inside and 
accurate, but tapped several times under fore-end, 
stock good, $15.00 WANT—434 bbl. .44 Special 


S.A. Frontier Colt and tools, 44% D.S. Stevens 
action. All replies answered. Stamp please. H. A. 
Van Kirk, Doylestown, Pa. 1-41 





M-52 SPEEDLOCK, very good, 17A front, factory 
rear, high comb stock. WANT—M-70 Hornet, same 
or better condition. A. H. Hoff, Menlo, Kansas. 1-41 





ONE .30-06 Springfield. Two Krag Sporters 


fine. One New England Western House .30-06. 
Several Antique Guns. One 45 Colts Army 
Automatic. WANT — 250-300 Savage and 


wooden stock holster for 9 mm. Mauser and 12 
gauge Browning Automatic, and 6.5 mm. Sch- 
Mann Austra. S. H. Wilson, Domingo, N. M. 

1-41 





COLT 36 Percussion, 71% inch, original holster, 
good, $11.00. Winchester H.S. action good, $7.50. 
No. 44 Stevens 25 R.F., good, $6.00. No. 44 Stevens 
25-20 barrel fair, otherwise good, $4.50. WANT— 
Shotguns in good condition. Harold Barnhart, Box 
13. Chillicothe, Ohio 1-41 





.30-06 and .35 NEWTON, $30.00 each. Offi- 


cer’s Model 9 mm Luger, $25.00. Two 10 ga. 
44-40 three barrel, $20.00, $30.00. C. E. Fox 12 
ga., $65.00. Smith Trap, $65.00. WANT— 


Firearms by Fred Adolph. Trade standard arms 
for high grade deluxe guns. Irving Auto Com- 
pany, Biddeford, Maine. 1-41 





WINCHESTER 70 Hornet, 220 Swift, Win- 
chester Model 12, 28 ga. Skeet, Cutts Com- 





pensator, Winchester Model 12, 20 ga. 28” Mod. | 


Rem. 141, 35 cal. All new. Andrew Spina, 
Towanda, Pa. 1-41 | 
JANUARY, 1941 


No. 35-MIELT is telescope height for the 
Win. 52 with dovetail mounting. Elevation 
and windage in sharp, accurate '%” clicks. 
No backlash with VAVER’S “Frusto-Conical 
Spiral Lead.’”’ Eye cup is 2” closer to the 
eye for better definition. 

No. 5237, telescope height for Winchester 
Round Receiver Mounting. No. 37-RM for 
Remington Rangemaster is telescope height, 
and in combination with No. W-11-BT Front 
Sight provides a sighting combination exactly 
suited for the Rangemaster. 


VAVER QUICK 
DETACHABLE 


FRONT SIGHTS 


No. W-11-AT 
(illustrated) pro- 
vides a wider 
field of vision to 
eliminate cross- 
fire. Cross bars 
instantly deter- 
mine cant, provide telescopic effect. Assembly 
consists of globe body with dovetail mounting, 2 
light shades, 2 light filters and 8 apertures mounted 
on carrier plate. 





070 080 093 1018 Ji) J20 136 


Se 2 ee | Seer res $6.00 
No. W-11-BT for Rem. 37.........cccsccee $6.00 
No. 36-FS Standard Height, not detachable, 

for all rifles with standard dovetails..... $3.50 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


VAVER SIGHT CO. 
4306 W. 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 


FREE! 6wUN CATALOG 


Bargains in Guns, Scopes, 

Sights. Reloading Tools, HI- 

STANDARD PISTOLS. Lyman Alaskan 

Scopes. Win. M/70 Rifles, $52.95; Win. 

M/75. $25.95; Mossberg Rifles. Weaver Scopes No. 

99S, $9.95; No. 330, $22.95. Argus Spotting Scopes, 
$49.50. Used Gov't Slings, 50¢; Swivels, 35¢. 


ATTENTION, HUNTERS! 
Overstocked on NOSKE SCOPES 


“B’ Model 24%X and 4X, Reg. §$ .00 
While they 30 
: .. Prepaid 


SKIERS! Bargain Ski Catalog Free. Illustrated 
* Camera Catalog 10¢, Archery Catalog 
5¢, Medal-Award Catalog 10¢. 


J. WARSHAL & SON 


Type 
Price $38.00 and $40.00 


First & Madison-B 
Seattle, Wash. 








NIEDNER 


S : for the finest in custom- 
built rifles and precision 
rifle barrels. We are tooled for all 
the commercial cartridges and most 
of the “wildcats.” 
NIEDNER RIFLE CORP. 
Dowagiac Michigan 








MAUSER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


With Franzite Grips. Un- 
equalled as a POLICE, HUNTING AND 
TARGET ARM, Low Price. Free Circular. 


SPORTS, INC. 2850 N. Clark St. M-1, Chicago 














PRECISION 
BUI 


PRECISION 
SHOOTING 
~~ 
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@ Precision shooting—hitting the 
bull’s eye, knocking over a deer, or 
bringing a duck out of the clouds— 
requires precision-built equipment. 
Weaver Scopes and Chokes are proven aids 
to shooting accuracy. The Weaver Choke 
gives you a killing shotgun pattern at any 
range you choose. See it at yourdealer’s. 


Famous WEAVER SCOPE 


The Weaver Scope is sturdy, ac- 
curate, light in weight, and quickly 
adjustable for windage and eleva- 
tion. There’s a 1X Weaver for your 
shotgun, too, at a new 
low price; see the full 
Weaver line, and choose 
the model that fits your 
shooting needs. 


“4, 






















1 


Weaver Scopes 
are priced from 
$4.75 to $30; 
The 1X shot- 
gun Scope with 
“B” mount is 





W. R. WEAVER CO., 
Dept. |, El Paso, Texas. 


Please send me your folders. | am _ inter- 


ested in: 
The Weaver Choke 
Weaver Rifle Scope 
Weaver IX Scope 
for shotguns 


Name 
Address 


W.R.WEAVER CO. El Paso, Texas 
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For 1941 


Make this New Year’s resolution. 
Save your copies of THE RIFLEMAN for 
future reference. Order one of these 





lifetime binders and file each monthly | 


issue as you receive it. You will soon 
have a valuable volume for reference— 
a volume otherwise unavailable. 


The binder opens flat just like a 
book and you simply snap the maga- 
zines into position one at a time. 
cutting, 
copies. A quality binder with fabricoid 
covers finished in rich maroon. Holds 
a whole year of THE RIFLEMAN. Order 


one today for only $1.95, postpaid. 


Note to New Subscribers 


No | 


no punching, no mutilation of | 


If you are a new subscriber or have | 
not saved your copies of THE RIFLE- | 


MAN, here is an opportunity to obtain 
the 12 issues published last year in a 
bound volume. The supply is limited 
but while they last you can buy this 
1940 bound volume, with heavy jet 
black covers, stamped in gilt, for only 
$3.50, postpaid. 


A Special Service 


Subscribers who have saved their 
copies for 1940 (or for any year) may 
have the magazines bound into a handy 
volume at nominal cost. Ask any 
printer or bookbinder for a quotation, 
or if you prefer to have us do the job, 
send your magazines to the N.R.A. and 
we will have them bound exactly like 
the volume advertised above. The cost 
for this service is $2.00 for each yearly 
volume. Magazines sent to us for 
binding must be received at N.R.A. 
Headquarters before January 31, 1941. 


They will be bound and returned about | 


March 1. Be sure to print your name 
and address clearly on the parcel and 
mark it “For Binding.” 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION | 


1600 Rhode Island Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 
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| out power 





| Patches, 


| Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., 




















Shooting 
Fans— 


Have you seen a recent copy 


of OUTDOORSMAN? 


It’s been improved and expanded— 





more and better gun and shooting 


information than ever. 


Each 
Keith gives 
the latest in 
Other nationally known authorities 


month, editor Elmer 


you the low-down on 


gun 


guns and _ shooting. 


on guns, ammunition and shooting 
aid in giving our readers a live and 
informative magazine for the 


gun 


and shooting enthusiast second to 


none. 


Write your name and address on 
the margin of this ad and mail to 
us with $1.00 for a special 12- 
Get-Acquainted subscrip- 


months’ 
tion. 


OUTDOORSMAN 


386 So. Fourth St. 
Dept. 118 Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


| Both fine. 


| handed 


| Rifle; 








TRADE 





WILL SWAP parlor oil stove with chimney, in 





good condition, for any handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 
Harry Dolloff, Van Buren, Maine. 1-41 
TRADE—Set LaSalle Extension University of 


Management, 100 volumes, very good. 
WANT—Hornet or Winchester 52, for left hand, or 
what have you? Joseph MclInturff, Linville, Vir- 
ginia. 1-41 


TRADE—-Colt Auto 25 Cal. for H. & R. Expert 
Model 22 Cal. Fine. Trade Colt Auto 25 Cal. and 
Colt Auto 380 Cal.; both for Woodsman 22 Cal. 
P, Gabriels, Watervliet, N. Y. 1-41 


Business 








TRADE--Sedgley Springfield Sporter, .30-06, Ly- 
man 48, 114” sling swivels, safety firing pin, excel- 
lent condition. WANT-—Savage 99-T or RS-.300 or 
.303 caliber. Excellent condition. Henry Eggers, 
Lutsen, Minn. 1-41 


TRADE—Winchester 75, excellent, 
good K-22. K. L. Hancher, El Campo, 





very 
141 


for a 
Texas. 





TRADE—20 Gauge Remington Auto ‘ ‘Sports man’’, 
modified, very good. WANT—12 Gauge Win- 
chester, Model 12, full, same condition or better, with 
examination privileges Will pay cash for left 
.30-06. Dr. R. A. Flanders, Pratt, Kansas. 
1-41 

TRADE—14 volumes Law and all pamphlets, by 
La Salle Extension University, for Service Spring- 
field, Kentucky, 4% Woodsman, or what have you? 
Ernest Henningson, 703 Second Street, Saint Charles, 
Illinois. 1-41 


TRADE—Krag, Bishop Stock; 
bbl. Excellent; Want Small Outboard; 
$28.00. Henry Goss, McDonald, 








Pacific Sights; 24 
Light weight 
Mich. 1-41 





TRADE Diamond stickpin, retail value about 
$100.00, for guns, prefer handguns, in excellent con- 
dition. Eugene Williams, 747 South Clay, Green 
Bay, Wis. 1-41 





TRADE—Remington-Hepburn, cal. 25- 25, perfect, 
100 cartridges, Ideal tool. W ANT Colt Dragoon. 
J. P. Rehling, 9325 Central Park, Evergreen Park, 
Ill. 1-41 





WILL TRADE—8 Power Hensoldt Binox ular, new 
condition, with leather case and cash for D.C.M 
Springfield Sporter. Frank J. Casey, 1219 Eighth, 
Helena, Montana. 1-41 





Al 


For The Most 
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& Write today for free Lathe 

Catalog No. 50. Shows 
South Bend 9-inch 
Workshop Lathes 
in Quick Change , 
Gear and Plain 
Change Ge: par 
Types, with - 
and with- 





cross feed. 






868 E. Madison Street 
South Bend, Ind.,U.S.A. 





BIG GAME—VARMINT—TARGET 
Rifles Made to Order 


CONV ERSIONS—REBARRELING— 
RECHAMBERING 


for all modern cartridges 


RESTOC KING and REPAIRING 
of all kinds of firearms 
RESTOCKING SUPPLIES—SET TRIGGERS 
sc “OPES and MOUNTS 


PAUL JAEGER 
P. O. Box 16 Jenkintown, Pa. 








| 
U. S. Army Prismatic | 
Rifle Sight and 
Observer's Scope 
“Warner & Swasey” 
Compiete with Rifle 
Mounting, Leather 
30/40; U. S. Army, Oil Pre- 
$.75 each, $7.50 per 
Rifle parts, Camp 
Equipment, Army & Navy Surplus Goods. Cleaning 
2%” x 214”, U. S. Ordnance Specifications, @ | 


2.00 per thousand. 
R-624, Broadway, New York 





$7-50 


Army Krag Rifles, 
Leather Gun Slings, New, 
$3.00 per doz. 


Case. 
served. 
doz.; Used, $.35 each, 


| single shot target. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Antique Firearms; 


amu ‘anal, 











gun books. Will buy entire collections, cash. 
James Serven, Sonoita, Ariz. tf 

WANTED-~—Stoeger 7 63 mm. Mauser Military 
Pistol which uses ten and twenty shot magazines. 
State condition and price. Arthur Leidesdorf, Elberon, 
New Jersey. 1-41 

WANTED—Sedgley Springfield Sporter De lune 
Model. State rounds fired, and condition of same; 
also best cash price. Lars N. Roning, Hills, Minn 


1-41 

Shell Holders for 
Must be excellent. 
Dallas, Texas. 
1-41 


WANTED—Pacific Dies and 
.22-3000 Lovell and .22 Hornet 
Paul Campbell, 328 Interurban Bldg., 





WANTED—for cash, Prism “Binoculars, Field 
Glasses, Microscopes, Rifles, Small Gauge Shot- 


guns, Target Pistols and Ammunition. Ship for 
estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. R-32, 13 
So. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-41 





WwW AN’ r ‘E D—7 mm. or Springfield 2 action, Zeiss or 
Hensoldt scope, and 257 Roberts. A. J. Ries, 10465 
Carnegie, Cleveland, Ohio. 1-41 





WANTED—K-22, S. & W. 38-44 Target, Stevens 
Oifhand. Must be excellent. Wm. F. Deckert, 5744 
S. Albany Ave., Chicago, II. 1-41 





WANTED—.22 Hi-Powef Savage 99 wen. 


pistol grip, checkered, excellent to perfect. Cash for 
best offer, or trade .218 Bee. W. H. Osborne, 2 
Thorndike Street, Concord, N. H 1-41 








WANTED—Antique 


Arms. Collections or 


single pieces purchased at fair prices. Give 
full description. Kimball Arms Co., Woburn, 


| Mass. tf 





22 Walnut Hill” or sles he avy esvel, 
Must be excellent or perfect, and 
completely. Cash. C. L. 


WANTED 


re asonable. Describe 








Shively, 521 W. Je *fferson, Pittsfield, Ill. 1-41 

Ww AN’ TED L yman “Al: askan with or w rithout 
mounts. Sell Winchester 70 stock only, $8.00 
Charles Fitzgerald, Barre, Vermont. 1-41 

WANTED—.30- 40 Krag Cartridges, .45-70 
Cartridges. Springfield Rifles, Enfield Rifles, 
Krag Rifles. Warshal’s, First-Madison-BB, 
Seattle, Wash. 1-41 
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WANTED—Old Guns, Swords, etc. Describe. 
State lowest prices. Cameron’s Relic Castle, 
431 No. State St., Chicago, Illinois. tf 


WANTED—Enfield; Krags; Springfield; 300 Sav- 
age; Hunting Scope; Luger grip safety. Bert Gerber, 
Amboy, Wash. 1-41 








WANTED— 16-20 Gauge Automatic, pump; Pacific | 





.45 A.C.P.; .30-06; .30-40; .25-20; Dies; .22 Match 
Target; Buy; Trade. George Svehla, Brecksville, 
Ohio. 1-41 

WANTED—22 Sedgley Frontier, small Feather- 
weight Binoculars, 357 Frontier. Sell, 1000 45 Auto 
— D. F. Gowen, 1116 Gr. Central, — 
Pla. 1-41 





WANTED—for cash, 303 Calibre British En- 





field Rifles in good mechanical condition. Ship 
for inspection. Public Sport Shops, 13 South | 
16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1-41 
WANTED—Model 1917 Enfield as issued, must | 
be excellent inside. Earl Armstrong, Lewistown, 
Montana. 1-41 





WANTED—High Grade, used, 28 or 410 Double, 





Smith preferred; stock, blueing unimportant, cash 
for bargain. Sell, Star Gauged Krag, excellent. Frank | 
Lynch, Brocton, N. Y. 1-41 





WANTED—Fine 28 Double, cash or trade. 





See advertisement under “For Sale.” R. Vail, 
Warwick, N. Y. 1-41 

WANTED—Two Schuetzen SS Rifles, one Pope | 
type good condition. Also Schuetzen stock, palm 
rest,, and Brech bullet seater. Reasonable. Ray | 
Robtrtson, 9316 Sorrento, Detroit, Mich. 1-41 | 








WANTED—National Matc h Receiver (give num- 
ber), N.M. Bolt, N.M. butt plate, Springfield trigger 
guard, floor plate. Government Model T Bull Gun 
Stock, and/or front barrel band. A. G. Kellenberger, 
3502 S. 11th St., Tacoma, Was shington. 1-41 

WANTED—Remington Model 8 in cal. 25 or 30; 
Winchester self-loading .351 in good accurate shooting 
condition priced at $25.00 or less, also he avy 
Farquharson action. Lawrence Ramsey, Lebanon. 
New Jersey. 1-41 





TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 


and distributors of everything used by gun en- 
thusiasts, active outdoorsmen and sportsmen col- 
lectors. New advertisers are required to furnish 
at least one bank and two business references 
We believe they are all straight shooters and 
thoroughly reputable, but we request an immedi- 
ate report of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


a ) 
FIREARMS—GENERAL 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS on merchandise 
from Westchester Trading Post, Mount Vernon, 
N. ex Send for particulars. tf 

WINCHESTER Model 94 Carbine, caliber 32 
Special, new, $27.50. Krag Rifles cut down to 
sporters, fine condition, $17.50. Complete illus- 
trated catalog, send coin 25¢—to be deducted 
from the first order. 
R-32, 13 So. 16th” St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAUSER Sniper Scope, Emil Busch 23% 
13%” Ocular. Stainless Steel Mounts, Windage 
Key. $85.00. B.S.A. Martini, .22 cal. L.R., 
V.G., $45.00. 7 mm. Sedgley Mauser, Tiger 
Maple, Mannlicher Type, excellent, $125.00. 
Niedner Bull .257, Scope Blocks, no iron, $65.00. 








1-41 














WANT FINE HORNETS OR SWIFTS. Wil- 
son's, 3082 W. 25th, Cleveland, Ohio. 1-41 
RIFLES, Shotguns, Colts, Target Pistols, 
Holsters, Police Goods, etc. Catalog 5¢. Wine- | 
holt Co., Box 631, Woodbine, Penna. 1-41 
WE BUY, “SELL, EXCHANGE New and 
Used Firearms. Write us your wants. Nick | 
Sport Shop, 155 Riverglen, Route 1, Worthing- 

1-41 | 


ton, Ohio. 


TO RIFLEMEN who wish to aid the Ameri- 
can Committee for Defense of British Homes— 
we have for sale at $17.50 each, British Enfield 
Rifles which are so badly needed. Public Sport 
Shop, 13 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 1-41 


STAMP for each Cartridges; High 
Grade Used Rifles; Used a. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren | Street, New York 1-41 

PERFECT: w70- 220, $45. 00; W70-220 Saver 
Grade, Redfield Junior Mounts, $75.00; B. & L 
50 mm., $45.00; 1917-06 Noske A21,X, $75.00. 
Excellent: W401 Auto, $35.00; 2-38 O.M.T. 6” 
and 7%”, $27.50. New: Argus, $50.00; Alaskan, 
$40. 00. Julius Nelson, Frost, Minnesota. 1-41 


LUGER Automatics, 30 calibers, 334 inch 
barrel, fine condition, $17.50. Complete illus- 
trated catalog, send coin, 25¢—to be deducted 
from the first order. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
R-32, 13 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-41 
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| tively and quick. Ask your dealer 
| orsend 10cfor sample. And by all 


| 2321 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 





| racy and pattern. Hoppe’s No. 9 
Public Sport Shops, Dept. | 





MIAMI’S faccsz 
Layjront Holel 


To a greater degree than any 
other, The Columbus pro- 
vides the smart sophistica- 
tion of atmosphere, the 
carefree gaiety of mood, the 
quiet luxury of appoint- 
ments, the skilled attention 
to your creature comforts— 
the things that are insepar- 
ably linked with all that 
‘*Miami’”’ stands for. 


New illustrated booklet 
gives full details. 


COLUMBUS 


FLORIDA 








Start Your Gun 


Right in 194 


USE nhs No. 9 


Give that gun of yoursa a 
cleaning. Rid it of leading, metal 
fouling and rust. Improve its accu- 


will enable you to do the job effec- 


means write for our FREE booklet 
“Gun Protection”. You need it. 


FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 











Serves Notice 
on ‘Scratching’ Dogs 


Thousands of dog owners have found this good way to 


| keep their pets from constant scratching, biting, rubbing 


thanks from Chink and self."’ 
own scratching dog. 25c at any good drug 
shop. 


J. Hilgers & Co., 


store or pet 


Dept. 121 Binghamton, N. Y. 





FINE TARGET BARRELS 


Fitted to customer's action and guar- 
anteed accurate. BARREL BLANKS 
in various 22, 25 and 30 calibers; also 

m and 38-55. In some cases 
I can loan chamber reamers to respon- 
sible customers. 


J. R. BUHMILLER 





Eureka, Montana 





and digging. Once a week give them a dose of Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders. These powders usually help to 
| bring prompt ease from an intense itching irritation that 
| has centered in the nerve endings of the dog's skin. 
The urge to scratch abates—the dog is happier, more 
contented. No wonder a purchaser writes: ‘Rex Hunt- | 
ers Dog Powders have given my dog great relief. Many | 


Why not try them on your | 


Home Recorder 


FREE! 


SELF STARTING 
ELECTRIC- PHONO 


MIDWEST 


RADIO-PHONO 
COMBINATION 





with FREQUENCY MODULATION 
and TELEVISION ADAPTATION 





FOREIGN 
NEWS 


DIRECT! 





COMPLETE 
RADIO-PHONO CHASSIS 
with TUBES and SPEAKER 








HOME RecorDER FREE 


16 925 © TRADE-IN ON YOuR 
OLD RADIO OR CHASSIS 


[EASY TERMS] 


OU'LL enjoy listening to fine recordings 

on this new-type electric phonograph, 
and you'll be delighted with this amazing, 
ocean-spanning radio. Make your own 
records on the Home Recorder (sent FREE for 
a limited time) with this Radio-Phono Combi- 
nation. Big FREE catalog pictures many 
beautiful 1941 factory-to-you chassis and con- 


15 e TUBE ie ome 
TILT- FRONT 









up to 5 bands—in- 
cluding automatic 
record - changing, 
radio-phonograph; 
home recorder, etc. 
Get our LIBERAL 
TRADE-IN PLAN, 
and 30-day home 
trial offer. Write 
for FREE catalog 
today. 














CINCINNATI, OHIO 















PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
co 


the 


$20.50 
and 
$22.50 






on 





Order “Pacific” 


Complete 
with Weights 


97% 





RELOADING 
Tools for All Calibers 


We are tooled up to make dies for 68 different 

-artridges—20 of these are specials and the 

rest are standard calibers. 

valiber you are interested in. 

Send for our special FREE CIRCULAR 
on Reloading. 


CATALOG HANDBOOK No. 19 


20¢, which partially covers 


Send 
the cost of publishing and mail- 
ing. 





EE 

your first order. Requests POWDER 

from Canada, send 25¢. MEASURE 
$4.50 

Equipment Direct or Through Your Dealer 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
353 Hayes St. 


We know we have 





The 20¢ will be refunded 


San Francisco, California 





For Super-Accurate Small Caliber Shoot- 


ing Get a Griffin & Howe .22-3000 R2 


Winchesters or the M/1 





Many riflemen consider the 


New Ultra-Low G &H 
"SCOPE MOUNTS 











| C, $17.45; 





| Address Exchange Dept., 


-22-3000 R2 the most accurate Springfield specially cham- 
small-caliber cartridge ever bered for the .22-3000... 1v | Fito » | 
developed. It was designed to with altered bolt-head and ex- Have your rifle fitte d to the 


complement the precision of 
the finest ‘scope sights... 
for clean, true hits at ranges 
up to 300 yards. 


zine holding 


wish. 
Ask America’s premier gun- 
smiths about M/70 or M/54 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC., 


own rifle. 


tractor, custom stock, and re- 
modelled, smooth-action maga- 
4 
Scope sight and mount if you 
Write for folder 
quotation on remodelling your 


newest G & H ultra-low 
mount. Complete stock of 
the finest ’scope sights of all 
makes. Free folder 


cartridges 


or 


Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th St., N. Y. C. 











BE PREPARED. . 


Perfect Your Shooting with X-RING, 
the Bullet Trap that Stops Bullets by 
FRICTION (not Impact). 


Preparedness 
ism 


is patriot- 
and safety is com 


mon sense. X-Ring Cen 
trifugal Bullet Traps 
are SAFE for short 
range heavy or light 
calibre shooting. New 


1941 models heavier 
and stronger for modern 


police, service organi- 


zations. 

Write for folder and prices. Dis- 
count to NRA members and schools. 
MONEY - BACK GUARANTEE. 





firearms. Easily port- 
able. Quickly set up or 
taken down. Self-con- | 
tained lighting. Thou- 
sands in use—ROTC, | 


X-RING PRODUCTS CO., 503 North St., Peoria, Ill. | 





Machined from Finest Material and 
Blued. Made for all Pistols and Rifles. 
Will improve that hard pull on your 
gun. Rifles $1.00, Pistols $1.50. If you 
want to add points in your off-hand 
position on the gallery range, use one 
of the Sensational New Palm Rests. 
Price $5.00. 
ALLISON TARR 
Gunsmith, R. F. D. 
Verona, Pa. 


No. I 








RICE vial SIGHTS FOR anaG AND ENFIELD 


rifles, $1.5 Windage and ele- 
vation. yA can mount. 
Adjustable Spring Barrel Band. 
Goes on barrel without remov- 
ing front sight. Adjusts itself 
to size. Price, 75 cents. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. 


LEROY RICE 
ELYRIA, OHIO 





356—7th STREET 





512 PAGE “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” 


STOEGER’S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 


, e STORCERS \ 
GUM CATALOG 


WANODBOOK.. bt 


17,000 ITEMS, 6000 PIC mania 
All American Guns & available i 


All New Prices. COMPLETE oun 


Send 2 DOLLAR BILL, chech. coin, M.6. oF 
Stamps for this tremendous 512 page velume now. 


ALL DUPONT and Hercules Powders, Win- 
chester, Remington Primers, Sisk and other 
bullets, King’s Semi-Smokeless, usual prices, 
see previous issue page 64. Stevens 44, 25-20 
SS, good, $10.00. Winchester 53, 25-20, perfect, 
$25.00. Stevens Walnut Hill Hornet, no sights, 
excellent, $25.00. Springfield 45-70 Carbine, 
for shot, $4.50. Winchester 94, 25-35, V.G., 
$17.00. Savage 99G, 30-30, V.G., $25.00. Sav- 


| age 1920, 250-3000, Bishop Stock, V.G., $25.00. 


26”, 
| rib, skeet bore, 61444, new, $80.00. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. | 


507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. 





| Boundbrook, N. z, 


K-22, perfect, $32.00. 
modified, new, $65.00. 


Browning Sweet Sixteen, 
Lightning, 12X26, 
Hi-Standard 
Robert Haelig, 

1-41 


“B,” 4%, excellent, $16.00. 


| Worcester, 


| & Wesson, 


SPECIAL SALE High Standard Automatic 
Pistols, 22 calibers, brand new, Model B and 
Model A, $25.50; Model D, $30.00; 
Model E, $35.00. Colt Ace 22 caliber Auto- 
matic Target Pistol, new, $37.50. Colt Auto- 
matic Super 38, excellent condition, $29.50. Colt 
Woodsman Automatic Pistols, $27.50, like new. 
Colt Revolver 38 Caliber, Army Special, 4-inch, 
excellent condition, $17.50. Smith & Wesson 
K-22, Target Revolver, like new, $32.50. Smith 
38 Special, Military and Police 
Blue, 4 and 5 inch, excellent condition, $17.50. 
Colt Automatic Pistols, excellent condition, 25 


caliber, $12.00; 32 Caliber, $14.50. Remington 
380 Automatic Pistols, excellent condition, 
$12.50. Complete illustrated catalog, send coin 


25¢—to be deducted from the first order. Pub- 
lic Sport Shops, Dept. R-32, 13 So. 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1-41 





BEST NEW GUN PRICES ON APPLICA- 
TION. Guns, Cameras, Bought, Sold, Traded. 
Following Used Bargains: Colt Officers Model 
38/6, light barrel, very good to excellent, $23.50; 
Woodsman 61%”, late model, perfect, $24.50; 
Shooting Master 45 Automatic, 6”, holster, 
mould, excellent, $39.50; Winchester 75, no 
iron sights, Winchester 8X scope, sling, per- 
fect, $26.50; Weaver 29S with S-03 mount, ex- 
cellent, $6.95; Argus 55 mm. Spotting Scope, 
used once, perfect, $43.50; B. & L. Draw Tube 
Scope, 20X, perfect, $23.00. John J. Tobler, 
507 32nd Street, Union City, N. J. 1-41 


LET ME SAVE you money as I have thou- 
sands of other sportsmen from coast to coast. 
I don’t issue a catalog but will promptly quote 
you on any item on request. Anything in Fire- 
arms or Optical equipment. Vincent, 
Sporting Goods, Aud, Missouri. 1-41 








AMMUNITION G RELOADING SUPPLIES 


PACIFIC RELOADING TOOLS in a trade for 
good used rifles or other shooting equipment. 
Pacific Gun Sight Co., 
tf 





373 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 
BULLET MOULDS. Send stamps for latest 

circular. Geo. A. Hensley, 2692 E Street, San 

Diego, Calif. tf 














PACIFIC COAST SHOOTERS! Send stamp 
for prices on Powder, Primers, Bullets, etc. 
Ringuette Sporting Goods, Grants Pass, —— 

¥ 





PRIMERS $3.40 M.; Bullets, Powders, $1.60 & 
$1.00 including #4350. Big stock, prompt ship- 





ment. Free Catalog. Badger Shooters Supply. 

Owen, Wisconsin. tf 

PRECISION hand loaded ammunition for 

Vermin, Small Game. Reloading, Shooters’ 

Supplies. List. M. Pecha, Acushnet Ave., 
Mass. 


8-41 





IPCO BULLET LUBRICANT. Reduce or 
eliminate lead fouling in your worst offender. 
Being adopted by many Police departments. 
IPCO Wads for better groups, longer barrel 





life. Box $1.00. Industrial Products, 102 Pearl, 
Boston, Mass. 1-41 
EXPERT 38 Special Midrange Reloading, 


non-leading. P. R. Wise, 312 Post Office Build- 





ing, Birmingham, Alabama. 1-41 

PACIFIC TOOL. Special ieinedionane. 

| New features. One to community. Save $5.00. 
Stamp for reply. W. E. Spangle, Fair Oaks, 

Calif. 1-41 








THE “JORDAN Multiple Reloading Press. 
An extremely accurate and strong press. Cus- 
tom made and standard dies. Write for bulle- 
tin. L. W. Jordan, Brookville, Pa. 1-41 

FINE Cast Bullets. 
to .45. Sample for stamp. 
caster, Mass. 





Rifle ont Senders. 
Guy Loverin, 


.22 
Lan- 
1-41 


AMMUNITION SALE: “PER 100. 25 ‘Short, 
Rim. 60 32 Short Rim. 75 .38 Long Rim. 
100 32 Long Rim. 90, 25-20 CF, $1.00. 41 Colt, 
$1.25. 44 Colt, $2.50. 30 Rem. Auto, $5.00. 9 
mm. S.P. Win. $7.00. 30-40 M.C. $4.50. 45 
C.A. $3.00. .06-38 $4.50. New catalog ready, 
25 cents. Flaig Bros., Hunters Lodge, Mill- 
vale, Pa. 1-41 


POWDERS, PRIMERS, BULLETS and 
CASES, Sisk Bullets, Smith’s W-M 8S Bullets. 











Write for list. Stamp appreciated. Leslie 
Lindahl, Central City, Nebraska. 1-41 
IMITATIONS? Yes, dente for sale. Own- 


Hervey Lovell, 3345 N. 


ers reordering genuine. 
1-41 


Gale St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Specializing in 
fine shotguns 
and high quality single shot rifles. Free folder. 
MORGAN HOLMES Montvale, N. J. 


RESTOCKING 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


ar 


— «ee es 


y wy S 


t —e UU 


I HAVE a few thousand 55 gr. 
Niedner form with soft jackets and pin point | 


lead exposure for speeds up to 3300 f.-s. These 
bullets give fine accuracy in Lovells, Zippers 
and Swifts. .244” diameter only. $1. 25 per 
hundred, $12.00 per thousand, postpaid. No dis- 
count. R. B. Sisk, Iowa Park, Texas. 1-41 


PACIFIC Improved Model Auto Primer Feed, 
$5.00. Spangle Pacific Primer Catcher, $1.75. 
— $6.00. W. E. Spangle, Fair Oaks, 

ali 1-41 


SAVE CASH! N.R.A. members. Buy com- 
ponents and reloading tools from us. Send 
stamp for list. Sportsman’s Hobby Shop, 513 
Main, Spokane, Wash. 1-41 








_ GUNSMITHING © & ‘SUPPLIES 
MOULDS. New 36 and 44 calibre "double 
cavity mould for cap and ball revolvers, $4.75 
each, postpaid. Kimball Arms Company, 
Woburn, Mass. _tf 





ARTISTIC ENGRAVINGS on “fine guns; 
game scenes in relief; gold inlay; scroll work, 
etc. Folder on request. A. Griebel, 4724 N. 
Keystone Ave., Chicago, ll. 2-41 





MAKER fine handmade "Kentucky Flint Lock 
Rifles for squirrel, turkey, and deer. Barrel 
lengths to four feet. Beautiful hard curly 
maple full stocks finished in tiger stripe heat 
and oil. Also Flint Lock and percussion rifle 
repair departments. CAPTAIN WOODARD 
RIFLE WORKS, Grayville, Illinois. tf 

RESTOCKING, Reblueing, Checkering, Per- 
cussion and Flint Arms Restored. Bailey, 
Lisbon, N. H. 7-41 





C&B REVOLVER repair parts, nipples, 
moulds, wrenches, flasks. B. K. Wingate, Box 
54, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 6-41 

YOUR 99° Savage altered to “300 neath new 
barrel, $18.00. Enfield to 300 Magnum, com- 
plete, $15.00. All work guaranteed. Prices sub- 
ject to change. 
specialty. Bayer’s Gun Shop, 








CHECKERING TOOLS, hand made by | 


checkering expert. Set of three—Checker, Bor- 


der and Cleaner: also directions, complete, 
$2.75 postpaid. Warner's, 354 Hamilton Ave- 
nue, Norwich, Conn. tf 





TRIGGER “PULL IMPROVEMENT. Bel- 
mont special improved trigger installed on bolt 
action rifles for $8.75. Gives a clean smooth 
pull at any weight wanted. Kimball Arms 
Company, Woburn, Mass. tf 

BENCH | FURNACES & Porges: Welding 
Equipment; Acetylene Torches; Bunsen Burn- 
ers; Pyrometers, etc., etc., 
my line of Gunsmith Supplies. Send 10¢ for 40 
page catalog. F. Mittermeier, 3577 E. Tremont 
Ave., Bronx, N. ¥. 1-41 








YOUR ‘KRAG converted 1 to Hornet, Lovell, 
or Bee, with latest speed action and adjustable 
trigger, makes an inexpensive, practical vermin 
rifle. $20.00. Will quote special sights or 
stocks. Kenneth Clark, Madera, Calif. 1-41 


HEAT “TREATED Chrome Moly Steel Bar- 
rels, all popular calibers. 134" = 25”, $10.00. 
154” = 27", 11.75. 156” =_29", SiS.S. 14" = 
ya $12.50. 6” = 27", $13.75. 1%” x “20”, 
$15.00. Forgings for Sporter weight 
barrels, rifled, popular calibers, $15.00. Above 
blanks turned to size. straightened, $5.00 extra. 
1%” x 31” 22 Long Rifle Match Grade Carbon 
Steel Blanks, $12.50. Precision chambering on 
all popular calibers. W. A. Sukalle, Barrel- 
maker, Phoenix, Arizona. 1-41 


STOCK BLANKS. Curly Maple. American 
Walnut, Fancy Bird’s-Eye Maple. John Reize, 
Chicago, Ill. tf 


8152 Cornell Ave., 


WE ARE. CHAMBERING for the 22 3000. 
A'so can rechamber your Hornet for this new 
popular cartridge. We do general gunsmithing 
and stocking. Moderate prices. Prompt de- 
livery. Kimball Arms Co., Woburn, Mass. tf 


bullets of | 


Custom stocks and blueing a | 
Walla Walla, | 
Wash. tf 


have been added to | 





Lyman JUNIOR TARGETSPOT 10X 





Your best investment 


in a Combination Hunting and Target Scope 


ee 


Super- re an outstanding scope sight, with top score records behind it 


10X, 12X, 15X, $75. 20X, $80. 
ae FIELD 

4X Hunting 

scope. Reg. mts., 

$17.50. Micro., 

ae Free 


Free Folder. 





This fine performance scope in 10 
power magnification with extra- 
ordinary brilliance and light gather- 
ing power. Field is 12 ft. at 100 
yds., objective Jens diam. 19 mm., 
weight 22 oz., length 214%”. Demon- 
strates high accuracy at small game 
shooting. Also for « 

target shooting. In ~ 

6X, 8X, 10X. ° 


Free felder.... 











STOEGER’S NEW 


as @' 


a“ Broader Forearm—Superior Inletting—Simplified Fitting— 


ACCESSORIES 
INCLUDED ) 


VASTLY IMPROVED 
BuT 
NO PRICE INCREASE 


STOEGER ARMS 


“MASTER ENFIELD STOCK” 


Improved, more com- 
fortable Cheek Piece. 
Perfected Pistol Grip. 


Superior “Hang” 





Stocks for Krag, Springtield, Mauser—$5 with accessories 


ica’s Great Gun Hous 
sOo7 FIFTH. AVE., NEW YORK, N 





QuaLiTY 
TOOLS 


products of SpeedWay 

for 30 years manufacturers of 

electric tools. Specially wound 

high torque 110 V universal tool 

motors. Improved designs, cor- 

eeds. 1000 KR rill 

ie cast handle has 1,4” 

capacity in steel. 20,000 RPM 

Hand Grinder has speed es- 
sential for efficiency and 
collets for both 1/8” and 
and 


gether with 5 ‘accessories 
¢ $395 in fitted Stee! Kit. Stand 
takes either drill or grind- 
. Router F 
yerts grinder into router. Bench Grinder 
is complete with motor. Adjustable rests, rubber 
feet and cord. Write for Circulars. 
7 gd MFG. CO. 
1831 S. S2nd Ave. 





STOCK 


Redwood, Walnut, Ebony, Ivory 

for Colt Woodsman & Hi-Stand- 

ard Model B & C stocks... $4.50 

Colt & S. & W. Stocks... 3.50 
at your dealer or direct 


WALTER MURAD, San Carlos, Calif. 


Molded 
in 


Pian aN 











Now In New THRIFTY TUBE 


Only 25c now for Fiendoil, the finest gun 
cleaner obtainable — packed in the new 
kit-size tube. FREE—a sample of Fiend- 
lube for |ubricating fine mechanisms with 
each tube of Fiendoil. At your sports 
store or write 
TheMcCambridge&McCambridge Co. 
12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 











OREGON MYRTLEWOOD. Gunstock 
Blanks. “The Most Beautiful Wood That 
Grows.’ Prices, $3.00 to $10.00. Catalogue 
upon request. Beaumont’s, The House of Myrtle- 
wood, Marshfield, Oregon. 5-41 


CHECKERING— All types. Very reasonable 


prices. Gun cabinets made to your specifica- 
tions. E. Keltner, 1505 Leland Avenue, Bronx, 
New York. 1-41 


SANDERSON STOCKS 
Custom made for YOU. Used by the 


Nation’s Top Pistoleers. 


Request folder and patterns. 
LEW SANDERSON, 14887 Muirland, Detroit, Mich. 





JANUARY, 1941 


RIFLE and Gunstock Blanks in following 


woods: American Walnut cut for crotch and 
stump figure. Circassian Walnut. 
Oregon Myrtle, beautiful figure, and Bird’s Eye 
Maple. 


insuring right grain in grip. Cheapest prices 










Extra fancy | 


Wholesaler with saw-mill supervision | 


obtainable. Special inletting service to gun- 
smiths. D. W. Thomas, Box 184, Vineland, | 
N. J. 1-41 





ATTENTION! Professional and Amateur 
Gunsmiths. Inletted, bedded in, rough turned, 
blanks any variety of wood. Military rifles 
converted to Sporters. Krag flush magazines 
installed. Engraving of Firearms. Inquiries 
solicited. Howard F. Hawk, Reading, Penna. 

1-41 






























s 


Get this Valuable 


SHOOTING 





Manual of 
Hunting and 
Target Sights 


Tells 
All About 


GUNSIGHTS 


and How to Use Them 


Latest Shooting Information 


Most complete, and informative gunsight 
manual ever compiled. .. Gives valuable 
data on guns and gunsights, scope mounts, 
etc., for hunting or target shooting. Page 
after page of articles and information that 
will solve your shooting problems, PLUS 
a catalog of more than 400 sights and ac- 
cessories. Contains: 


Target sights 

Hunting sights 
Telescope sight mounts 
Information for Shooter 


and Gunsmith: 


Choosing The Proper Sights — How 
To Mount Gunsights— Sighting In Your 
Rifle— How To Improve Your Shooting. 
Just off the press ...a big, new and dif- 
ferent shooting book that every shooter 
will want. Get one for YOUR library. 
Write TODAY-— just fill out coupon and 
mail with 10c (coin or stamps). 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 

3315 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new sight 


catalog and shooting manual. Enclosed is 10¢ 
to cover mailing and handling charges. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 
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SPRINGFIELD, Enfield, Krag parts, issue 


I i] ammunition. New 64 page catalog illustrated, 
; 25 cents. Flaig Bros., Hunters Lodge, Mill- 
vale, Pa. 1-41 


SPEED ACTION for your Enfield $8.00; 


10-X RIFLEMEN’S COAT You can tell at a glance | Krag $5.00. Adjustable trigger. Enfield cocks 
. + « by its scientific de- i i ~ 
sign . . . its smart comfort . . . that 10-X Riflemen’s Coat is the choice SS ee ae, ees, Coe. 8-4 


of champions. BUT . . . a recent impartial survey among top ranking | i 

riflemen of the nation showed ‘79.5% use 10-X Riflemen’s coats’’. That's ¥ anlage B — or oe 
real proof! So to-day, see your 10-X dealer or write for the free 10-X Cata- | Ww were OO . inc ommcgne A gia epeater, .38 S. & 
log. See all the plus features 10-X Coats offer . . . the patented sling pad - regular and Special, .400 and .430 Magnum, 
with STABILIZED PULSE BEAT CON- 45 Auto. Samples 10¢. WEAVER Chokes and 
TROL. . . . Optional NO-SLIP Elbow Weaver Rifle and Shotgun Scopes installed. 
and sling pads . . . sleeves that won’t “Pop” Eimer, 5025 East Lancaster Ave., Fort 
wrinkle . . . properly designed shoulder Worth, Texas. 1-41 
pads . .. and many others. You'll be 
surprised at the reasonable price, too. 


10-X RIFLEMEN’S GLOVE 


A real sensation. Correctly designed and 
padded to give maximum wear and com- 
fort. Will not shrink, stiffen or harden. 











_ RIFLE BARRELS made accurate by relin- 
ing for the 22 Long Rifle cartridge. Chas. A. 
Diller, Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 1-41 


| BISHOP STOCKS can now be had _ indi- 
| vidually hand fitted to your action and barrel. 
Or, completely hand finished with fine checker- 


| ing. Our charges are very reasonable. E. C. 
10-X MANUFACTURING CO. | Bisiop & son,"Warsaw, Missouri. 1-4i 
DES MOINES IOWA | CUSTOM RIFLE MAKING. Sporters, Tar- 
get and Vermin jobs; conversions R-2, popular 
| calibers. Highest grade general repairing, re- 
—_— - stocking, checking, remodeling. Curtis Custom 
Gun Shop, 818 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 1-41 


f STOCK BLANKS. Oregon Myrtle and Wal- 
AND U now nut. $2.50 up. Gunsmithing. H. W. Elgin & 
@ | Sons, 1475 N. Liberty St., Salem, Oregon. 1-41 


= 5 AMERICA PREPARES, wh shouldn't you? 
The Model 94 Winchester Carbine, | WcCrea’s Super Magnums pe Mone all others 
approved by over a million hunters; | for outstanding performance; with such magni- 
made in 25/35, .30/30 and .32. Special calibers. Equipped with gold bead | tude of power and unerring accuracy, the high 
front sight on sandblasted ramp with hood, 20” ‘‘proof-steel’’ barrel. This | intensity performance seals the fate of game 


e. aot . t i " +; - | and insures perfect kills. (Available in all 
latest model r:fle will take the sensational Belted, Core-lokt and Silver-tip ammunition in calibers.) Custom Precision workmanship guar- 







































addition to the standard loads. Packed in original factory-sealed cartons. Special price $27.77. | sntees you the “Rifle of Tomorrow”. Lyman 
New Haenel .25 auto. pocket pistol, nickel or blue. .$14.75 | Colt New Service, 38/40 D.A.,4'/2,5//2,7/2”nic., blue $26.95 | A. McCrea, 531 W. Valley Blvd., El Monte, 
New Win. 92 Carbine, 44/40 cal. 20” or 24” barrel 27.22 | Colt Frontier, 38/40 S.A.,5'/2” blus or7//2” bbi.nickel 28.95 | California. N.R.A. Life Member. 1-41 
New Win, 92, 32/20 cal. 24” barrel, '/2 or full mag. 28.78 | 100 Win. 25/20 Single-shot, Black or Lesmoke... 1.50 ; Sapa 





100 Win. 30/06 Staynless Precision 172 gr. Match 5.75 | New U. S. Gov't Live Leather Sling Straps, 14”.. 1.00 =“ 2 
SPRINGFIELD barrels, excellent, $4.00. New 
Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES | Enfield barrels, $5.00. Bishop per whede stocks. 
Hudson Sporting Goods Co. (Free—Our Firearms Catalog) R-52 Warren St., N. Y.C. | $5.00, delivered anywhere U.S.A. New Rem. 
| 141M 35 cal. $48.00. Ithaca No. 4, fired 100 
rounds, beavertail, V.R., ivories, SST. E. 
$110.00. New catalog, 25 cents. Flaig Brothers. 
Hunters Lodge, Millvale, Pa. 1-41 


UNERTL RIFLE SCOPES | | __ BINOCULARS, | "SCOPES, "SIGHTS G CAMERAS 


BINOCULARS CLEANED and REPAIRED. 
Established 1925. Alignment corrected to 1/1000 
radian on our special collimator. Mail your 
glass for estimate. Mirakel Optical Co., Mount 




















Are available from 4” to 2” || | Vernon, N. Y. eae 11-41 

Objective apertures in magnifications ranging from READY. Send PES ii cieatad | catalog 

3X to 30X. Illustration shows the 114%" scope made in snowing =e. scopes, mae eens. Same. 
. : at sce please imball rms ompany, am- 
magnifications from 10X—24X, priced $82.50 complete bridge Road, Woburn, lay : 


with our new mounts and bases. Order yours now. 


Write for our new free booklet. LEE CENTER DOT RETICULES aie 
higher scores easier. Now used by America's 


JOHN UNERTL _ 412 Cemetery Lane, Pittsburgh 9), Penna. greatest shots. Proven, guaranteed. Complete 

ae new reticules, Fecker, Unertl, $4.00. Lyman. 
Weaver 330, $3.50. Dot installed your own 
crosshair $2.00. Broken hairs replaced - = 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Alabama. 




















ONLY—| | 
Taner Sars BULLET TRAP ‘33598: || pc? Sere Eee RE "alsa 


Small, compact. portable, inerpensive, and Co., Auburn, N. Y. 2-41 


highest efficiency. Size, 12” wide, 14” tall, 





WE BUY, Sell and Trade in re sates of 
Field Glasses and Binoculars. Repair work 
guaranteed. Catalog. J. Alden Loring, Box 32, 
O-we-go, N. Y. tf 


17” deep. Weis ght, approx. 42 Ibs. For every 
pistol and revolver up to and including the 
.857 Magnum. Also for .22 caliber rifle. 


DETROIT BULLET TRAP CO. : — — 








Box 56, College Park Sta., Detroit, Mich. | TELESCOPES, Microscopes, Dinocutars. 
| Bargain catalog free. Brownscope Company, 
5 West 27th Street, New York City. 1-41 








' N Mw ITHS 9 | PAWNBROKERS since 1858—Specializing 
Have specially designed front base which sets scope for- | P «= xz @ | liberal loans on Binoculars, Scopes, Cameras. 


ward giving very important correct eye relief for Alaskan. Low rates. Loans good for one year. Bargain list 


Iron sights usable. Mount $16.00—installed $20.00. By fot . a . arte. sishta 
far the most reliable, lightest, lowest, practical bridge Write for price lists on your gun parts, sigh S, free. H. Stern, 872 Sixth Avenue, New York. tf 


type mounts of today. ‘Easily dismounted. No loose parts. | scope mounts, and scope stands. Liberal dis- 








SPECIAL SALE 30- 06 empty cartridge cases, 





IDEAL SIDE LEVER SAFETY | counts to the trade. N e manufacture your | in fine condition, 75¢ per 100. Used Springfield 

Much more convenient on unmounted and a necessity a own articles. Quotations on request. | > Sling Straps, fine condition, 50¢ each. Com- 

# scope mounted 70's. $2.50 installed or postpaid. Simple . : . . plete illustrated catalog of Modern and Antique 
to install. Write for folders. CHRISTY’S GUN SHOP Guns, send coin, 25¢. This amount will be re- 
TILDEN MFG. CO., 2750 No. Speer BNd., Denver, Colo. | 874 57th St. Sacramento, California | tu™med with your first order. Public Sport 


Shops, Dept. R-32, 13 So. 16th Street, Phila- 

| - — | delphia, Pa. 1-41 
+4 SLOAN’S “CHAMPION” You can put this Sar ra ray 

Champion The Score Book Adopted space to work for A One-Inch uit on Bg $5.00 down, $5. 09 pet 


by Most of the ‘‘Champions you regularly, at a 4 
at Camp Perry. Containing very reasonable cost m | chester Trading Post, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Dope on the Wind, ‘“Wind- —only $11.90 per Display “Ad”? 1-41 











gauge Diagrams” and ‘‘Sight month for 12 con- 





® re) oO K Settings”’ be pene | secutive insertions 

Riflemen’s “‘Minutes-of- 1 . 

” Rates are slightly higher on an every-other-month sched- 2 N N 4 oe 

Aandi pions. Tneatened by | | ule. or for single insertions. The circulation of Tne | 22 Cal. SISK Bullets 

$1.00 Postpaid U.S.A. a Shooter and Coach. AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is now over 60,000 copies monthly For Paramount Performance in the 
| —and increasing steadily. We are producing splendid re- KILBOURN HORNETS 
PARKER-WHELEN CO., INC., sults for dozens of advertisers who use this size space right R. B. SISK Some Pack, Teues 

827 14th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. along. Send us ‘‘copy’’ instructions now, for the next issue. | Bes tte 
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BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW for a New 
Argus Drawtube Spotting Scope, delivery about 
April ist. List price will be around $25.00. 
Argus, B. & L. and Fecker Scopes in stock, 
write me your needs. J. L. Vincent, Sporting 
Goods, Aud, Missouri. 1-41 








ACCESSORIES 


CASWELL Target Carriers give the shooter 
every possible point because they hold the target 
steady and require no exertion to operate. Fully 
equipped with speedy ball-bearing pulley wheels 
and target holders for every type of indoor paper 
rifle or pistol targets. Caswell Target Carriers, 
Anoka, Minnesota. tf 


TARGETS—N.R.A. Official if you wish, or 
our own Standard American. Send for samples 
and price list. Westchester Trading Post, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. tf 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00, 
postpaid. Complete with screws for attaching. 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., en 
Ohio. t 


GRIP-ADAPTER. The “Slip-On” grip adap- 
ter for revolvers $1.00. Full description upon 
request. Ordnance Service Co., Box 36, Sta- 
tion F, New York, N. Y. tf 














- NEW Live Leather Government 1%” Sling 
Straps, $1.00. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, 
New York. 1-41 


GUNSLINGS, leather, used Government, $3.00 
dozen. Postpaid. A Bargain. K. C. Company, 
221 Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa. 1-41 


RIFLE CLUBS. 








Lowest prices on Official 





N.R.A. Targets. T. G. Crain, 916 Race St., 
Altoona, Pa. 1-41 

STOLE GRIP EXTENSION for High 
Standard B & C Pistols. 75¢, postpaid. See 


Henry R. Stole, 


September Dope Bag, page 45. 
1-41 


Big Timber, Montana. 





MONOMOUNTS, $3.75 each. Twinmounts, 
$3.75 pair. Keeper’s Keeper, $1.00. Score-book, 
50¢. Albree, 110 Milk, Boston. 1-41 





LEE TARGETS—Heavy tagboard; rifie, 50 
foot 10 bull; New Pistol Targets, 50 foot slow 
fire; timed and rapid fire; each, 75¢ hundred, 
$5.00 thousand, F.O.B. Portland, Free Samples. 
Arthur Lee, Portland, Indiana. 1-41 


GENUINE U.S.A. .30-06 Cartridge Clips (for 
5 cartridges) 12 for 50¢; 35 for $1.00. We pay 
delivery charges. Send check or money order. 
M. & G. Specialty Company, 591 Broadway, 
New York City. 1-41 








IMPORTED Cowhide Holsters for 8” Luger, | 


R-52 Warren 
1-41 


$1.50; also 4”, $1.00. Hudson, 


Street, New York, mB. ee 


“CHAMPION” Score Books, .30 caliber and 
Small-Bore, with Windage Diagrams and Val- 
uable Shooting Data. Complete directions. 
$1.00 each, postpaid. Parker-Whelen Co., Inc.., 
827 14th St., N. W., Washington, D>. €. 1-41 


GENUINE Pearl, 
Grips, Plain and Carved. 
with illustrations of many carvings. Frank 
Mittermeier, 3577 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx, 
 * 1-41 








Ivory and Stag Revolver 
New 4 page price list 





CATALOGUE free to you. All shooters’ ac- 


we need your orders. 


tf 








cessories. You need us; 

Westchester Trading Post, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

whi _ PATENTS _ whe 
PATENTS— Low cost. Easy terms. Book 


and information free. Highest references. L. F. 
Randolph, Dept. 370, 724 9th St., 
D. ©. tf 





ANTIQUES G CURIOS 
5 PERFECT FLINT ARROWHEADS. 20¢; 
4 perfect Flint birdpoints, 20¢. 





named minerals, $1.00. Curios and pistols. | 
Catalog 5¢. Lemley Curio Store, Osborne, | 
Kansas. tf 





LARGE STOCK of fine antique American and | 
Send 10¢ coin or stamps for | 


European arms. 
6th edition catalog. We do fine antique arm 
repairing. Can furnish springs and make miss- 
ing parts, moderate prices. Kimball Arms Co.. 
Woburn, Mass. tf 





A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION! 


Get the best from your guns with 


SMITHS CUSTOM LOADS 


Middlebury Vermont 


JANUARY, 1941 


Washington, | 


30 different | 


Official 
N.R.A.Targets 


LITHOGRAPHED 


pokey, Gay ae ° 4 


THIS SEAL 


You might just as well test your rifle by shoot- 
ing at tin cans as at unofficial inaccurate targets. 
OFFICIAL Targets are uniformly accurate, as- 
suring you of scores that are true and which will 
be recognized by the National Rifle Association. 


Yet you pay no more. 


NATIONAL LITHO CO. 


1255 25th St, N.W., WASH, D.C. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO RELOAD! 


Don’t stop shooting because of ammunition shortage. 


Make 


your own rifle or pistol ammunition with BELDING and MULL 


Precision Tools. 
finest ammunition obtainable! 


Reduce the COST of shooting and have the 


Send 50¢ today for the big B&M Handbook for full information 


on loads, tools and accessories. 


Free circular. 


BELDING & MULL 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 


830 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pa. 








Get ready for the in- 
door season. Install 
the New Thomas 
dream trigger, for all 


- 
Attention, Small 
Bore Shooters: Model 52 Winchesters 
—a sensation at Camp 


Perry. Trigger %” wide, and neatly grooved. Trigger 
movement is imperceptible. Perfect letoff. Install it 
yourself. Price $15.00—guaranteed. 

Toolmaking L. G. THOMAS Gunsmithing 


1548 Ford Street Shreveport, Louisiana 





BEAVERTAILS 
The Original Trigger Shoe 


Made of blued steel, for rifles and 








pistols. Try one on your Colt single 
action, 45 auto.. Match Target, Woods- 
| man, Officer's Model, Shooting Master, 
| | K-22, K-32. When ordering state 
| | make and model of gun. Price $1.50. 


HARVEY E. HENSHAW, Gunsmith 
818 Oakwood St. (21), Pittsburgh, Pa. 








RIFLE SCOPES 


2%4X to 8X 


DIALYT PRISM 


oft) 


M. HENSOLOT & SONS, Inc. 


Binoculars and Monoculars 
6X to 16x 


259 Broadwa 
New York,N.Y. 





INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, min- 
erals, gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated cata- 





log 5¢. 100 ancient arrowheads, $3.00. H. 
| Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark. tf 
ANTIQUE Arms, bought, sold, exchanged. 


| Colt, or other ivory gripped models, cased out- 


American percussion or flintlock horse pistols 
particularly desired. Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
Established 1902, Williamsburg, Va. 2-41 











There is a 


FECKER 


Telescopic Sight 
and 
Spotting Scope 
for every purpose, and for every 


rifle. For the highest grade preci- 
sion Telescope, write for folder to: 


J.W. FECKER 


2016 PERRYSVILLE AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Telescopic Sights Spotting Scopes 


Team Scopes 





LEARN TO SHOOT STRAIGHT WITH BENJAMIN 
HARD 


ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 


™ u can use new mode! BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES 
1TH LEVER HAND PUMP anywhere, for pract 


| firing ow just plinking, around the house or camping, fishi 


fits, big heavy Colt percussion revolvers and | on 





hunting, etc., at lowest cost. Shooting force is adjustable 
with amazing maximum power and accura: 


Bi 3 Shot with 1 Ib. shot $10.00. Also aco’ 
e of BeNSAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED AIR PIS 
an dealer or factory. Write 


Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 807 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


ock-Hand Pum Sin, § 
Single Shot Cal. ‘irre or .22 tiled with 500 
STOLS & 
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HAAMDS 





Tool of 100! Uses 
A PRIZE TOOL ous‘the ciinoea ¢ 


Does just about everything on 
metal, wood, alloys, plastics, 
horn, bone, glass, etc. A whole 
shop full of tools in one. Uses 300 
accessories to grind, drill, polish, 
rout, cut, carve, sand, saw, 















sharpen, engrave. Plugs in AC cate 
0} 
or DC socket. amines 
Wor 
FREE 64-page CATALOG ORDER ON 10-DAYS MONEY- 
Describes all Handee BACK TRIAL ‘ 
Products and their wide For your own hobby enjoyment 
application in crafts or as a gift—De Model 
and industry all over weighs 120z. Sp 


the world. 





$18.50 with 7 Accessories. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 58} WEST MeNeSE Er: 


NEW winter list ready. for mailing. Large 
selection Colts and Military Pistols. Wm. M. 
Locke, 3607 Ault Park Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1-41 


REMINGTON Percussion Revolvers, 44 Cali- 
bers, 8 inch barrel, fine condition, $12.00. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog, send coin 25¢—to be 
deducted from the first order. Public Sport 
Shops, Dept. R-32, 13 South 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1-41 








MISCELLANEOUS 





CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
ROD AND GUN IN CANADA. Canada’s na- 
tional outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is 
packed with honest-to-goodness yarns of hunt- 
ing and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
second to none. _ Real stories that men can ap- 
preciate. Fine Gun Department edited by C. S. 
Landis. PRICE $1.00 per year. Send 10¢ for 
Sample copy. Rod and Gun, 1224 St. Catherine 
St., W., Montreal, Canada. tf 


INDIAN MADE Pack Baskets and Snow- 
shoes; stamp for prices and description. “Sonny” | 


Olson, Sporting Goods, 74 Center St., Old Town, | 
Maine. 1-41 





| Francia, Lake Hughes, California. 








larres ! 


Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes. Magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
3 Eatelos Free. Goods on approval. Address 


.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 





MUZZLE-BLASTS. The publication for 
muzzle loader fans. Publication and member- 
ship combined for one dollar per year. Wide 
coverage of subjects pertinent to the old game. 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association, 


Portsmouth, Ohio. tf 


ARCHERY—Most delightful for Sport, Hunt- 
ing, Fishing. 70 page Archery Book. 200 illus- 
trations. 50¢. Catalog FREE. Chester Brown, 
617 South State, Chicago. 1-41 


SALE of Surplus Government Goods. Leather 
Slings, A-1 condition, 50¢. Springfield Sight 
Gauges, $1.00. .30-06 Empty Brass Cases, 75¢ 
per hundred. Swiss Precision Wrist Compass, 
value $3.00, sale 75¢. 45 Colt Automatic Car- 
tridges, late issue, $3.50 per hundred. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog, send coin 25¢—to be 
deducted from the first order. Public Sport 
Shops, Dept. R-32, 13 So. 16th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1-41 





CHICAGO SHOOTERS (men and women)— 
enjoy modern range facilities, indoor and out- 


door. Low membership fee. Hyde Park “Y” 
Rifle and Pistol Club, 1400 E. 53rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1-41 

BRASSARDS-EMBLEMS._ Send for free 
price list and sample. George O. Wood, 124 
Ontario Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 1-41 





RECEIVED TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





RIFLE, Revolver and Shotgun Shells Cigarette 
Ash Tray Novelty. 65¢ postpaid. ‘Chief’ 
i 1-41 








STEVENS M416, blade front, Stevens rear with 


Vaver multi-aperture disc, blocks, gunsling, four 
magazines, excellent, $24.00. John Carlson, Route 
#1, Bellevue, Mich. 1-41 


WANTED—Left Hand Sedgley Sporter or Action. 
— Safranek, 1196 Brook Avenue, Bronx, New 
York. 1-41 








MANNLICHER-OESTERR Wafifenfaber Ges. Steyr 
Cal. 9.5 MM. Very good to excellent inside and out. 
Full stock and pistol grip, both checkered. Adjustable 
cheek piece, 2 leaf sights for 200 and 300 yards. 
Ramp et sight, double triggers. One box of shells. 
$55.00. Parker P.H. 10 bore. 32” barrels. Single 
trigger. Condition excellent, $75.00. Ralph Regnier, 
87-08 98th St., Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y. 1-41 


NOW READY—VOLUME TWO FACSIM- 
ILE “OLD GUN _ CATALOGS.” Contains 
Sharps, Ballard, Maynard, Stevens catalogs. 
Price Five Dollars. Circular free. L. D. Sat- 
teelee, 15124 Artesian, Detroit, Michigan. 1-41 


WINCHESTER 54 .30-06, good, $30.00. Win- 
chester 86, 45-70, new Cramer two cavity mould and 
Ideal tool, $18.00 or trade for good 30-30 Carbine. 
Winchester 12, 12, very good, $30.00. O. M. Colt 
.38 Special, excellent, $33.00. H. V. Crum, M.D., 
Pine Ridge, S. D. 1-41 


NUNNEMACHER CATALOG of Firearms, 2 














vols., 1017 pages, as new, $25.00, postpaid. 
B. E. Gilbert, 47 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1-41 

FOR SALE: New 54 Target 250 caliber, never fired, 
first $55.00 takes. N. D. Starr, 6202 Sth Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 1-41 





WANTED-—Issue .30-06 Ammunition, specify year; 
FA Components, particularly M-1 and M-2 bullets. 
Joe Scott Kirton, Orlando, Florida. 1-41 





.30-06 HEADSPACE GAGES available from 
stock in all three lengths at $4.50 each plus 8¢ 
postage. L. E. Wilson, Wilson Bros., Cash- 
mere, Wash. 1-41 


NEW REMINGTON Over Under 12-28 ventilated, 
auto ejectors, single selective trigger, $70.00. As 
new 22 Stevens 416 with new 34 Fecker Scope, $30.00. 
Jay Wright, Newark, New York. 1-41 


BEES, Hornets, Lovells and Swifts Re- 
loaded. John W. Boone, 3039 Piedmont Rd., 
N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 1-41 














SELECTED MILITARY BOOKS 


For the Junior Officer 


THE Orricer’s GuipE—Indispensable for 
the young officer called to active duty. 
It outlines the basic fundamentals of the 
military service and contains informa- 
tion every officer must have at his finger- 
tips. Completely indexed for ready 
reference. 300 pages. Price $2.50. 


EssENTIALS OF INFANTRY TRAINING—A 
manual for junior officers and non-coms 
of the infantry arm. Completely up-to- 
date, it includes all combat and tactical 
subjects written to conform to the new 
drill and organization. This new combat 
data, we believe, is available in no other 
printed text. Cloth-bound. Price $1.25. 


Map anp AERIAL Pooto REApINc—Writ- 
ten primarily for the combat officer, but 
valuable to interested in this 
fascinating subject—aerial map-reading. 
Simple, clear-cut, excellently illustrated. 


Price 


anyone 


Large 4-color map sent with book. 
$1.00. 


For the Citizen Soldier 


New Inrantry Dritt RecuLations— 
Printed after adoption of new regulations 
September 1, 1939. It covers everything 
from “The Soldier Without Arms” to 
“Ceremonial Parade.” Also includes the 
new marksmanship training data for the 
M-l rifle. Price 
50¢. 





(Garand) 298 pages. 


THE OLp SERGEANT’s CONFERENCES—An 
excellent handbook for recruits. Sound 
advice and information couched in sol- 
dier language, this book aids the soldier 
to a better understanding of the military 
profession, helps him to avoid the dan- 


Price $1.00. 


gers and pitfalls. 


State DEFENSE Force MANuAL—Here is 
a manual containing timely, pertinent in- 
formation for the proper training of 


“Home 





Guards.” Largely based on 


United States Government publications, 
its text is complete, authentic, interest- 
484 pages. Price $1.00. 


ing. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


1600 Rhode Island Avenue 


Washington, D. C. 





A HISTORY OF 
THE COLT 


For the convenience of sub- 
scribers we have ordered a supply 
of the popular, new volume—“A 
History of the Colt Revolver”, 
orders for which we can now fill 
promptly. 

As the title suggests, this new 
book covers 104 years of Colt his- 
tory, pictures and describes every 
Colt from 1836 to 1940. Its 700 


pages contain interesting, invalu- 


able information for the shooter 
and gun collector; it belongs on 
the “must” reading list of anyone 
who is concerned with tracing the 
development of early American 
firearms. 

If Santa failed to bring you a 
copy, why not let N. R. A. send 
the book to you on approval? The 
$10.00, postpaid—and 
worth it! 


price? 
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@e Your birthright—and 
your son’s birthright— 
is an abundant game sup- 
ply...made possible by 
generations of sportsmen 
who have observed the 
rules of wise conserva- 
tion. Do all that you can 


to pass your birthright on. 


ALWAYS OBSERVE 





RES. u. 5. Pat OFF 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


THE RULES OF 


Sporting Powders... Wilming -laware 
WISE CONSERVATION porting Powders... Wilmington, Delawar 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





7 OU are probably more determined than 
Y ever to be even better this year with a 
rifle or pistol— which makes it even more 
important to learn by actual, adequate trial, 
how Western ammunition can help step 
up your scores. 

Start now, on the indoor ranges, with 
Xpert, Super-Match or Super-Match 
Mark II smokeless rim-fires — and when 
weather permits, give them the chance to 
“prove up” under outdoor conditions. 

Likewise, on the .30-caliber and pistol 


ranges, put your faith in Western .30-’06 
or .300 H & H Magnum match cartridges, 
Western .45 Auto Match, .38 Special Match, 
.38 Special Mid-Range, Clean Cutting or 
the .38 S & W Long, Clean Cutting. What- 
ever the caliber, it’s World Champion Am- 
munition, proved by world records. 

Make Western your ammunition if you’re 
out to make 1941 your best year in match 
competition. For full particulars write: 
Western Cartridge Company, Dept. A-25, 
East Alton, Illinois. 
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